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Why do more shooters use Remington 
Ammunition than any other brand? 


One big reason is in 


REMINGTON “EXPRESS” SHELLS 


A high-pitched gobble on a ridge sets your every inch thoroughbreds, with their pro- 


nerves tingling ...a big turkey swings past 
like an animated B-29 ... you lead him, keep 
swinging, then squeeze off your shot . 
WHAM! A power-packed Remington ‘‘Ex- 
press’? shot charge streaks skyward, stops 
him in full flight. A shot you’ll never forget. 
Long-range power in Remington “Express” 


gressive burning powder for extra power. 
Flat-Top Crimp for perfect patterns anc 
tough, corrugated construction that feeds 
and extracts easily. Every shell has lubricated 
wadding, double-screened pellets and exclu- 
sive “‘Kleanbore”’ priming that keeps your 
gun clean. 


shells is one of the reasons more shooters 
use Remington ammunition than any 
other brand. These big green shells are 


So next time you buy ammunition say 
“Make mine Remington ‘Express’.’? That’ 
the game-getting power load! 


“Express'' and "'Kieanbore" are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 
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Miniature Cannon Ball — 
Every pellet is perfectly round. 
Remington double-screening as 
sures this. So they travel straight 
and true. Hit hard where aimed 


ate sow Bat 


Remington Double-Screened 
=4 pellet goes through 7%-inch 
plank at 30 yds. Penetrates .593 
inch at 40 yds., .432 inch at 50 
yards. That's real POWER! 


Unobstructed Shot Column 
—Spark photo shows straight, 
distortion-free shot column from 
Remington shell. This results in 
perfect patterns with no “holes''! 


“Send 10c to Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn., for your copy of booklet, “How To Dress, Ship and Cook Wild Game.’ 
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this FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


will prove that you can become an expert 


BOOKKEEPER...ACCOUNTANT | 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


We offer you this free sample 
lesson so that you can prove 
to yourself that you CAN 
master Accountancy— 
quickly, theroughly—in 
spare time at home. 

You will see exactly how 
LaSalle’s famous **Preblem 
Method” works... how you 
are led step-by-step through 
actual accounting work— 
learning by doing and not 
by study of theory alone. 
First you tackle casy prob- 
lems, then more difficult 
ones—until soon you master 
them all. And at every step 
you have the close personal 
guidance of LaSalle’s large 
staff of C.P.A. instructors. 


Nearly 10% 
of all C.P.A.’s 
in the U.S. have 
been trained by the 
LaSalle Problem 
Method 


GOOD-PAY JOBS 
IN 5 BIG FIELDS 


If you were an expert accountant right 
now, chances are you would find your- 
self among the highest-paid of all pro- 
fessional men and women. Surveys show 
that accountants earn more than those 
in other major professions. 

There are five big fields of oppor- 
tunity open to Accountancy-trained 
men and women... opportunities that 
are wide open and highly inviting, 
offering maximum income and job 
security in good times or bad. And 
under LaSalle’s “Problem Method” you 
can start earning while still learning— 
either in spare-time or full-time employ- 
ment... or in business for yourself 
with no capital required. 

Get the latest information by sending 
for our 48-page book, “Accountancy, 
the Profession That Pays”. . . plus free 
sample lesson. The coupon at right will 
bring both to you without cost or 
obligation. LaSalle Extension, 417 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


This well-paid 
LaSalle-trained | 
Accountant's ek 
success could 


THIS SAME LESSON HAS STARTED HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS toward well-paid accounting careers — 
in business, government, and public practice as C.P.A.’s- 
Even without previous knowledge, progress is rapid— 


earning power climbs fast. This sample lesson will show 
you why. 


ie you have been enyying the high 
incomes and good jobs enjoyed by 
thousands of men and women Accountants 
today .. . incomes ranging from $4,000 to 
$10,000 and more per year . . . why not 
launch such a career for yourself? 
Do you doubt that you can? 
Then let us send you—without cost or 
obligation—the same Lesson Number One with 
which LaSalle has started several hundred thou- 
sand men and women toward successful account- 
ing careers. We want you to see for yourself how 
this remarkable method, originated by LaSalle, 
makes Accountancy simple, interesting, practical, 
and certain ... how it leads you step-by-step to a complete mastery of Account- 
ing—and on up to the coveted degree of Certified Public Accountant if you 
so aspire. 

It doesn’t matter whether you’ve had previous bookkeeping experience, or 
whether you don’t know a debit from a credit. Whether you wish to qualify 
as an expert bookkeeper, advanced accountant, cost accountant, auditor, 
government accountant, income tax specialist, or public accountant . . . you'll 
find in LaSalle’s Problem Method the exact plan to prepare you rapidly and 
inexpensively—in spare hours at home—without losing a day from your 
present job. 

So right now, today ... if you are an adult, employed, and earnestly ambi- 
tious for rapid advancement in this highest-paying of all professions . . . send 
your name and address on the coupon below. We'll send the free sample lesson— 
plus our 48-page book outlining today’s career opportunities and how you can 
qualify for them. A coupon like this has started many thousands toward greater 
success. It can do the same for you. Mail it today! 


pts aasse8 Clip Coupon ... Mail TODAY! eo ig 
I LaSalle Extension University . . . A Correspondence Institution : 
I Dep?. H-163, 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois : i 
g YES, I want to see how LaSalle’s “Problem Method” works .. . how I can qualify for high-pay 
I Accountancy positions. Send free sample lesson—also your 48- | 
page book, “Accountancy, the Profession That Pays”... all a 
B without cost or obligation. a 
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give your hair that 


JUST-COMBED 


LOOK 
all day long 


More and more, men are talking about the 
day-long neatness new ‘Vaseline’ Cream Hair 
Tonic brings. That’s because 

this one hair tonic contains 

an exclusive new compound 

—VirRATOL, which keeps # \ 
hair looking and feeling ke ‘ 


Ps 


natural hours longer ! 


It contains Triple-A 
Lanolin, too... 
homogenized for easy 
flow. Get a bottle today 
—see if you don’t go 
for it in a big way! 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK® 


CREAM HAIR TONIC 


*A special compound (with lanolin) that helps keep 
hair in place... gives it natural-looking lustre. 


VASELINE is the registered trade mark of the 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd 
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WEST POINT SCANDAL 


Congratulations to SPORT and to 
Murray Olderman for giving the Amer- 
ican public the long needed story of 
what really happened at West Point. 

I am not personally acquainted with 
any ex-cadet or West Pointer so know 
only what “I see by the papers,” but 
from the time the scandal first hit the 
headlines I have felt a sense of some- 
thing terribly wrong about the pic- 
ture of the affair presented to the pub- 
lic. Too much was hinted and never 
explained. Leading magazines and 
papers took statements from both sides 
out of context or printed them without 
explanation; thereby.managing to be 
startling and sensational, also confusing 
and disturbing. Managing, too, to make 
it considerably harder for the boys in- 
volved to pick up the pieces and go on 
with living, keeping their faith in them- 
selves and in an America that wanted 
to understand and help, 

Gene Filipski began his story by say- 
ing that he once prayed to enter West 
Point. Let me end by saying that many 
people have more than once prayed for 
reporters and publishers with knowl- 
edge, skill and courage enough to hon- 
estly and sympathetically tell stories 
like this. 


Fort Pierce, Florida Opa Menivus 


WHO'S AN ALL-AMERICA? 


I have just finished the October issue 
of SPORT Magazine and found it, as 
usual to be very good. I have however 
a few complaints to make... 

The complaint that I have concerns 
your predictions of the All-America 
football team. I am inclined to agree 
with most of them, but I cannot agree 
with some of them. In my opinion, you 
completely ignored two (2) of the finest 
players in the game today, namely Ed 
Bell of Penn and John Michaels of 
Tennessee, They are two (2) of the 
best linemen in the country and the 
last two years have proved it. Both of 
them made almost every All-America 
team last year and I’m sure they will 
repeat this year. 

In your backfield you left out one 
of the finest running backs in the coun- 
try in Billy Vessels of Oklahoma. He 
is an All-America if I ever did see 
one. That also goes for Jack Scarbath 
of Maryland, the top quarterback in 


the country... 
New Orleans, Louisiana M. D. ALLEVA 


“SLAVE LAW" ABOLITION 


Congratulations for your editorial in 
October SPORT on pro football’s “slave 
law.” It brought to light a problem 
that, in my opinion, warrants serious 
consideration at the NFL meetings this 
winter. But before pro fostball’s moguls 
ery out that the draft law is as neces- 
sary as baseball’s reserve clause, let 
me offer the following compromise so- 
lution. 

Allow the winter draft of college 
talent to continue as usual, When all 
the clubs have drafted their choices, 
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give the owners a certain amount of 
time to bid for the services of the play- 
ers they have drafted. If, however, at 
the end of the stipulated period of time, 
the drafted player and the club have 
not come to an agreement, the player 
should be declared a free agent, open 
to bids from all clubs. 

In this way the clubs retain their ex- 
clusive rights to drafted players for 
a limited period but the player is not 
bound by one club’s decision. Naturally, 
as in baseball, once the player signs a 
contract he is the property of the club 
until it sees fit to dispose of him, 

Having been a pro football fan for 
ten of my 15 years I have only the 
game’s welfare at heart. I hope your 
magazine (which I have read from its 
beginning) is able to transmit this idea 
to someone who can do something 
about it. What do the other fans think? 
Bakersfield, Calif. MIcHAEL ROEMER 


WE DIDN'T DO IT 


As I was reading your excellent 
article on George Kell it occurred to 
me that poor George had fallen victim 
to your now famous jinx. 

A few days after the October issue 
of SPORT appeared on the stands, Kell 
had to leave a game against the Sena- 
tors because of a broken finger. It then 
was revealed that Kell had a split 
spinal disk and probably would be out 
for the remainder of the season. To 
cure these ailments Kell will probably 
need a hernia operation for constant 
groin pulls, plus an operation for his 
split disk, 

If you have any more articles on Red 
ee players there won’t be any team 
eft. 

Keep up your good work. 

Newton, Mass. Howard WHITMORE 3RD 


HOW MANY MILLION? 


In a recent issue of SPORT there was 
an article entitled “Baseball’s Biggest 
Broadcaster.” It read, “Al Helfer, the 
six-foot, four-inch, 250-pound ex-foot- 
ball player who talks to about 50 mil- 
lion baseball fans every day, is the big- 
gest sportscaster in the country.” 

I am curious to know whether this 
could be possible, for there are about 
150 million people in this country, and 
of these there are babies, children that 
go to school, men and women that work, 
and other people that are not interested 
in baseball at all. Of the people that are 
interested in baseball, some do not 
listen to him, Therefore, how could he 
possibly have 50 million people listen to 
him each day? 

Des Plaines, Ill. JOHN KELLEY 

We are guilty of slipshod statistics 
here. Must have been counting radios, 
not baseball fans. 


UNINTENTIONAL HITS 


When are baseball managers going 
to stop issuing intentional walks in 
order to pitch to the next batter? 

It so often back-fires on them. The 
next batter usually gets a hit. 

Recently Marty Marion of the St. 
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Louis Browns walked Mickey Mantle 
to pitch to Joe Collins and Collins hit 
a three-run homer to win the game for 
the Yankees, 6-3. The next day Al 
Lopez of the Cleveland Indians walked 
Gus Zernial, who had hit a homer in 
his last at-bat, to pitch to Al Clark and 
Clark hit a bases loaded double to tie 
the score and the A’s eventually won 
the game. Then the following Gay man- 
ager Lou Boudreau of the Boston Red 
Sox intentionally passed Al Clark to 
pitch to Cass Michaels and Michaels 
hit a bases loaded double to win the 
game, 6-4... 
Lordsburg, New Mexico. 

Tony G, LEvaRIO 


GAME TO REMEMBER 


I have been buying SPORT for the 
past four years and have enjoyed your 
articles. But the one of greatest interest 
to me was “The Manager's Private Of- 
fice’ because I saw the game it deals 
with. That statement may not seem 
startling until you consider the circum- 
stances. Here in the Maritimes we do 
not get many opportunities to visit Bos- 
ton. It had been three years since I had 
been there. So you can see that the 
appearance of the article provided quite 
a thrill for me and my brother. 

Saint John, N. B., Canada 
JoHN DoNovAN 


EVERYBODY'S MVP 


... 1 sometimes wonder if it pays to 
be a consistently great ballplayer year 
in and year out. The man who fits this 
description is, of course, Stan Musial. 

During the past four or five years 
Stan has been the one individual who 
has kept the St. Louis Cardinals from 
making a complete fadeout. He is able 
to do more things and do them well 
than any other active major-leaguer. 
This excellence on the playing field has 
become something which everyone con- 
nected with baseball has taken for 
granted. Especially those who make 
the Most Valuable Player selection. 

It is true that Stan has been awarded 
this honor more than any other active 
player. I think that it is because of this 
that Stan has been bypassed the last 
three seasons and will no doubt be 
overlooked again this year. The fact 
that he hasn’t been on a pennant-win- 
ner also has had its effect. Only a fool 
would say that St. Louis could have 
finished in the first division last year 
without the Donora Greyhound. And 
look how he helped Eddie Stanky’s 
surprising team this year. 

But last season the so-called experts 
once again overlooked the Pride of St. 
Louis. How they manage to do it is 
beyond me. Statistics don’t lie and cer- 
tainly no one can doubt Stan’s team 
spirit, hustle and sportsmanship. 

Let us hope that-in the future the 
gentlemen of the press will wake up 
and give Stan the credit he is due when 
the MVP voting time comes around, 
APO 328, San Francisco, Calif. 

A1C Joun P. Casry 
98th Bomber Wing 
(——> TO PAGE 83) 
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Sis Brooks, 19-year-old football queen nominee, is a soph- 
omore cheerleader, daughter of the president of Coe College. 


Boxing fans often overlook some of the most dramatic moments in a 
bout, the feverish between-rounds activity that revives a battered fighter. 


SPORTalk 


Yale’s football coach gives thanks to the tele- 
phone ...Why Johnny Lujack calls the T-for- 
mation quarterback overrated ... A big-league 


groundskeeper’s woes. ..Inside the sports scene 
By BIFF BENNETT 


phone has played a major role in his football 
coaching career. He was hired over the phone for 
his last two jobs, Loyola (at Los Angeles) and Yale. 

He made the call and inquired about the Loyola post 
between trains at the Los Angeles railroad station 
while he was preparing to return home with his Villa- 
nova team after a Pacific Coast game. “I knew Loyola 
was in the market for a head coach,” explains Olivar, 
“so I figured I had nothing to lose by telephoning and 
offering my services. It led to the head coach job short- 
ly afterward.” 

Olivar, who joined the Yale coaching staff as an 
assistant to Herman Hickman last March, was minding 
his own business at his Inglewood, California, home 
one evening in August when the phone rang. It was 
athletic director Bob Hall of Yale, calling from New 
Haven. 

“Herman Hickman has resigned and will you be will- 


Ae Jordan Olivar and he’ll tell you that the tele- 
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Auburn’s 255-pound Bill Turnbeaugh wears contact 
lenses, plays defensive tackle “mostly by sound.” 


SPORT 
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Bob Long 


Wife of a Des Moines, Iowa, high school coach, Mrs. Ruth Savage is a frankly partisan spectator at her husband’s games, She did 
a good job of rooting last fall. Bob Sayage’s East High eleven finished the season unbeaten, untied. 


ing to take over the job at this late date?” asked Hall. 

“Hall caught me cold,” said Olivar, ‘‘but it took me 
only 30 seconds to say ‘yes.’ I figured I had agreed to 
come to Yale last March as backfield coach anyway, 
and sinee I was used to worrying, I might just as well 
take the job—and I did.” 
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CCORDING to all available information, Auburn’s football 
A team this fall has the only player in the United States who 
plays the game by ground vibrations. He is 255-pound Bill 
Turnbeaugh (see picture). Turnbeaugh is the “hear ’em, feel 
‘em and grab “em” defensive tackler of coach Ralph Jordan's 
Tigers. 

Extremely near-sighted, Turnbeaugh can’t recognize his 
own hand in front of his face without his glasses. Contact 
lenses help correct his vision but Bill seldom wears them 
during games because he says he sees too much with them. 

Turnbeaugh plays defense by the touch system. If an oppo- 
nent blocks him outside, he figures the play is running inside, 
and when he is being driven inside, it is a sign to him that 
the carrier is running wide. After Bill recovered a fumble 
last season as a junior, a sportswriter approached him and 
asked how he saw the ball. 

“Never did exactly see the ball,” Turnbeaugh said in a 
halting New Mexico drawl. “I heard someone shout ‘fumble’ 
then I saw a blur—it wiggled and it didn’t haye an Auburn 
uniform, so I jumped on it.” 


* * * 


IFF’S beauty candidate of the month is 19-year-old 

Harriet (Sis) Brooks, a sophomore at Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. She is five-five, weighs 118 
pounds, has dark brown hair, sparkling dark brown 
eyes and spends her summers lifeguarding at the local 
American Legion swimming pool. She is the daughter 
of Coe’s president, Howell H. Brooks, but that had 
nothing at all to do with our selection, as you can 
clearly see. 
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EORGE BRADSHAW, who played with the Washington 

Senators last summer, had what you might reasonably 
call a phenomenal rise to the majors, Listen to this: 

The lanky 27-year-old receiver was managing Lincolnton, 
North Carolina, of the Class D Western Carolina League 
when the club was folding early in June. He resigned and 
went looking for another baseball job. Two clubs in the Class 
B Tri-State League told Bradshaw they weren’t interested in 
his services but he managed to hook up with the Charlotte 
(North Carolina) Hornets in the same circuit. 
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Bradshaw performed so well that he was named to the 
Jeague all-star team a month later. In carly August, Mickey 
Grasso, regular Senator catcher, injured his hand. Clark 
Griffith sent a bulletin to Charlotte, asking for Bradshaw. He 
caught a Charlotte-Rock Hill game on a Saturday night and 
caught the second game of a doubleheader between the Sena- 
tors and Athletics the next afternoon. 


* * * 


OHNNY LUJACK, who won admiration as a master 

strategist in his All-American days at Notre Dame, 
says the T-formation quarterback is vastly overrated. 

“He gets a lot more credit than he deserves,” says 
Johnny, who now is backfield coach for the Fighting 
Irish. ‘A T-quarterback spins as soon as he gets the 
ball, so he can hide it. His back is turned to the line. 
So he doesn’t know the reaction of the other team’s 
line, whether it’s charging, whether it’s drifting, or 
what. 

“Suppose the other line is playing it cagy, trying to 
hold fast until it knows what we’re going to do with 
the ball. And suppose the quarterback calls a trap 
play? There’d be nobody to trap and the quarterback 
would look silly.” 

Lujack says about half the offensive signals are 
really called by other members of the team, who keep 
the quarterback informed of the opponents’ reactions, 
as a team and as individuals. He also says that the talk 
about how difficult it is to make the transition from 
college ball to pro is a lot of nonsense. ‘‘Sure, the pros 
are more experienced,” he says. ‘But the toughest 
thing for a rookie is to learn the system of the pro 
team, know their players and the way they call sig- 


nals.” 
= * * 


RANCH RICKEY probably set a record for quick switches 
last summer when he optioned Bobby Del Greco to 
Toronto 24 hours after the hometown Pirate rookie had been 
given a “night” by Pittsburgh fans... In an average year at 
the spacious Los Angeles Coliseum, the food concession 
stands do a business at the rate of 29 tons of hot dogs, 
808,064 bottles of soda and 256,458 bags of peanuts... It 
costs at least $180 a man to equip a pro football squad. That 
ineludes helmet, $18; shoulder pads, $19; hip pads, $12; 
thigh pads, $4; knee pads, $3.50; jersey, $11; pants, $24; 
socks, $3; warmup jersey, $15; sideline coat, $45; plus such 
items as tee shirts, undersocks, ete. Only the shoes, at $21 to 
$25 a pair. are purchased by the players (——> TO PAGE 92) 
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NEXT 
MONTH 


SAN FRANCISCO 49ers 
MOVE IN FOR THEIR TURN 


Starring the master 
of the T, Frankie Al- 
bert, the colorful his- 
tory of the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers will be a 
feature of the January 
issue of SPORT. 
Youll get the whole 
exciting story of the Coast club's 
battle for survival, both on the field 
and off . . . And if you like pro 
football at all, you'll eat up the 
tape-recorder extra, which lets you 
hear Steve Owen’s every word “Be- 
tween the Halves” of a big New 
York Giants’ game. 


MEET JOE BLACK! 
HOTTEST NEW STAR OF 1952 


When the season got 
under way in April, a 
pitcher named Black 
was just another 
player on the Dodger 
squad. When it was 
all over, he was the 
toast of baseball, an 
overnight sensation! UP 

“How a Relief Pitcher Is Born,” 
the top baseball feature in next 
month’s issue of SPORT, tells the 
whole absorbing story of Fastball 
Joe’s explosive leap to fame. It’s one 
of Milton Gross’ best. 


WHO'LL BE ALL-AMERICA 
IN COLLEGE BASKETBALL? 


No matter what col- 
lege or conference is 
your pet interest, you 
wont want to miss 
our annual “All 
America Basketball 
3 Preview,” in which 
wiv sportscaster and ex- 
basketeer Bud Palmer gives you the 
results of a nation-wide survey of 
campus basketball. Tom Gola (left) 
is one of the ace players Palmer 
discusses .. . In the same issue 
you'll find profiles on Clint Court- 
ney, The Browns’ Angry Catcher; 
Bernie (Boom Boom) Geoffrion, 
hockey’s newest star; Ollie Matson 
of the Chicago Cardinals and Adolph 
Schayes, the underrated center of 
pro basketball’s Syracuse Nationals 
...An unusual picture spread shows 
how it was with Floyd Patterson the 
night of “The Olympic Champ’s First 
Pro Fight...” Clyde Lovellette, the 
great Kansas basketball scorer now 
with the Phillips Oilers, tells “Why 
I Turned Down The Pros.” Many 
other features, too! 
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LD quarterbacks never die, they just retire 


HEN Herman Hickman, who gives his 

views on “Has Football Changed Too 
Much?” in this issue, had to choose be- 
tween coaching and TY, he really had no 
choice. There’s a lot more money in TV, 
and, while everybody has to eat, not 
everyone eats as much as Herman does. 
So the eloquent Bard of the Smokies 
can be seen on NBC television every 
Friday night at 7 p.m. EST. (NBC's en- 
gineers insist he'll fit on the standard- 
size screen.) 


and become advisory coaches or automobile 
dealers. In Sid Luckman’s case, he became a 
lot of other things, too. During and after 
his famous career with the Chicago Bears, Sid 
coached the quarterbacks at the following 
schools: Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Army, 
Maryland, Pittsburgh, Washington & Jefferson, 
and at his alma mater. Columbia. He is still 
associated with the Chicago Bears as a vice- 
president and lectures throughout the Mid- 
west on the art of quarterbacking, but most 
of his time is taken with his many profitable 
husiness interests. These include a Chrysler- 
Plymouth agency in Chieago, the Cellu-Craft 
Products Corporation of New York and Cali- 
fornia, and a DuMont Television set agency. 
To help in the preparation of the article 
on Page 20, Jack Newcombe visited Sid at 


his elaborate summer retreat on the shores of Lake Michigan. While the 
great quarterback and his literary aide were seated at the breakfast table. 
the maid came in and announced that some young boys were at the back 
door, requesting Sid’s autograph. Sid waved them in and six youths in 
shorts and sneakers trooped into the dining room. 
nounced, “Mr. Luckman, we would like to have your autograph.” 
put down his cup of coffee and said, “Fine. Where’s your pencil?” The 
boy spokesman frowned. “Gee,” he said, “we ain't got one. I thought you 


were supposed to be the rieh guy.” 


Jack is happy to report that Sid can afford pencils—and a summer 
home with a guest house, lakeshore cabanas and a huge sun deck. Sid 
even has an elaborate rock garden equipped with an artificial waterfall 
which operates by a push-button located in the beach house. He likes to 
surprise guests, admiring the flowers, by starting a cascade of water 
tumbling over the rocks. Sid is a busy man these days but he has lost 
none of his enthusiasm for football. His pretty wife, Estelle, a high school 
sweetheart whom he married in 1939, is still a fan, too. While he was 
working on the quarterback questions for SPORT, he called her over and 
asked her opinion on a couple of tactical problems. She’s a good quarter- 


back, too. 


The first one an- 


W E hope you enjoy the SPORT Special 
in this issue on Harry Agganis. Ed 
Fitzgerald missed connections with Harry 
in Boston and had to follow him to 
Malone, N. Y., only four miles from the 
Canadian border. Harry was playing first 
base for the Baker Flames, Malone’s 
representative in the Northern League. 
Unfortunately, in the only game Ed saw 
him play, he was walked every time he 
got up, so we can’t say he hit a home run 
for us. But he'll score a few touchdowns! 


THE SPORT 
BOOKSHELF 


THIS GAME OF 
FOOTBALL. By 
Lynn O. (Pappy) 
Waldorf. McGraw 
Hill Co., Inc. ($4). 
The talent for or- 
ganization with 
which portly Pappy 
Waldorf has devel- 
oped the University 
of California foot- 
ball team from an also-ran to the 
leading power on the Pacific Coast 
is reflected in his book on the 
sport. Successful football coaches, 
like well-traveled foreign  corre- 
spondents, just don’t rate until 
they have turned out a learned 
volume or two on their profession. 
This latest edition to the growing 
library of football manuals is a 
notch above the average. Wal- 
dorfs comprehensive analysis of 
the game he teaches is spiced with 
some interesting statistics and per- 
sonal experiences from a coaching 
career that has covered 26 years. 


THE NATURAL. 
By Bernard Mala- 
mud. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New 
York ($3). Accord- 
ing to the jacket 
blurb on this new 
baseball novel, it 
is the purpose of 
the author to raise 
the game to. its 
“ordained place in mythology.” 
That will give you a fairly good 
idea of what to expect from the 
hazy, symbol-ridden account of the 
adventures of Roy Hobbs, who is 
a very spectacular hitter indeed. 
Roy’s trouble is that he has a 
penchant for being shot at by wom- 
en. The book’s trouble is that you 
have to be a psychiatrist to make 
any sense out of it. 


YANKEE ROOK- 
IE. By Ed Fitzger- 
ald. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., New York 
($2.50). Four years 
ago, the editor of 
SPORT began a 
fiction series hung 
on a high school 
ballplayer named 
Marty Ferris. In 
this third volume, Marty finally 
crashes the big leagues. He finds 
no bed of roses, though. In a 
series of incidents which obviously 
draw their inspiration from news- 
paper headlines of recent years, 
the kid outfielder has trouble with 
both the strike zone and his team- 
mates—and before he knows it he 
is in Kansas City. How he fights 
his way back to the Stadium and 
becomes a Yankee in spirit as well 
as name makes the basic plot. 
There is plenty of game action to 
go with the authentic background. 


Vitalis Now Contains 


3 


New Grooming Discovery! 


. F 


Revolutionary “‘V-7’’— now in Vitalis Hair Tonic— 


outdates messy oils. Keeps hair in place all day 
without gummy film or matted-down look. 


Not an animal, vegetable 
or mineral oil 


Now—Science has created a “miracle” for 
your hair. Yes, now you can keep hair in 
place and easy to manage—yet avoid that 
gummy, “oil-slick” or stiff-as-a-board look. 

The secret is a completely new kind of 
grooming agent — introduced to you in 
new finer Vitalis Hair Tonic. 

Called “V-7,” it is not an animal, veg- 
etable or mineral oil. In fact, “V-7" was 
developed. in the laboratory especially to 
overcome the greasiness and other disad- 
vantages of ordinary oils. 


Make this easy test 


47) : 
Even if you are satisfied with your present 
hair tonic, we think you'll be pleasantly 
surprised the very first time you use new 
finer Vitalis containing “V-7.” 

1. Hair combs neat, clean, natural. 

No heavy greasy look. 

2. No gummy film or “matting down.” 

You can easily prove these facts for 
yourself. Just apply the tonic you are now 
using to one side of your head—new finer 
Vitalis to the other. See if you don’t agree 
that the Vitalis side looks far better. 


Feels tingling good— 
kills dandruff germs 


In addition to good grooming, new Vitalis 
gives you a combination of active ingredi- 
ents found in no other leading hair tonic. 

Massaged briskly onto scalp in the fa- 
mous “60-Second Workout,” new finer 
Vitalis feels tingling good . . . far more 
refreshing than creams or oils. And lab- 
oratory tests prove that it kills germs asso- 
ciated with infectious dandruff on contact 
as no mere oil or cream dressing can. 


Outgrooms any other hair tonic 
—or double your money back 


We think you'll find new Vitalis with “V-7” 
the finest hair tonic you ever used. If you 
don’t agree, return unused portion to 
Bristol-Myers, 630 Sth Ave., New York 20, 
N.Y. and get double your money back, 
You can’t lose. Won't you try it? 


NEW FINER 


ig TONIC 
W contains “(VG)” 
New oreseaean 7 
grooming discovery!’ 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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gw This famous football personality, who played 


in the game’s rock-em, sock-em era‘and 
has coached the modern two-platoon 
version, dives into a hot grid controversy. 


His conclusions will surprise many fans 


HAS FOOTBALL 


CHANGED 
TOO MUCH? 


HERMAN HICKMAN 


as told to John M. Ross 


he ceremoniously announced last spring that “they . 


Ps COBB didn’t exactly hit upon a new theme when 


don’t play baseball any more.’ Old-timers are 
wont to live in the past, idolizing their contemporaries 
and taking pot-shots at the present-day games and 
stars. It has become a popular pastime. 

Of course, on Saturday afternoons during the fall, the 
football alumni have their innings, and you don’t have 
to put an ear to the ground to hear them cry: “This 
ain’t football!” 

Last year, one old grad expressed his feelings suc- 
cinctly and effectively by quoting from Shakespeare. 
After he had spent an afternoon watching two-platoon 
football, he collared me and said with considerable 
fervor: ‘‘O, call back yesterday, bid time return.” 

I was properly impressed, to be sure, but even words 
from the pen of the immortal bard can’t get me to 
agree that the game of football is going to pot. 

In a sense, perhaps the cynics are right. Maybe this 
ain’t football. Maybe the foot has been taken out of the 


Wide World 
At Tennessee, 20 years ago, Herman was a 60-minute guard. 


game so that it really isn’t football anymore. But, 
whatever you want to call it, today’s game is so superior 
to the type of game we played back in my days at the 
University of Tennessee, 20-odd years ago, it almost 
defies comparison. 

Old-timers point with pride to the Percy Haughton 
teams at Harvard just before World War I and say, 
“Ah, there was football at its best.” They were good 
teams, sure. Well-drilled machines that could grind 
out victory after victory. But, looking at the movies of 
some of those games, you see that the tackling and 
blocking doesn’t compare to modern techniques—that 
the offensive plays and defensive alignments were 
simple and limited and lacked the fluidity and in- 
genuity of the present-day game. 

For years I have clung to the memories of the great 
teams we had at Tennessee during the period of 1927- 
1933, when we lost only one game. I played on three 
of them and I never thought I’d find myself admitting 
to anyone that better football was played by any club. 
But I’d only be kidding myself if I didn’t confess that 
our football simply would not rate with today’s game. 

If I have the boys of the old school in tears at this 
point—or fighting mad—perhaps I can soothe them by 
admitting that I don’t believe I would enjoy playing 
football today as much as I did in 1931. And the fact 
that I’ve put on a few ounces since then has nothing 
to do with it. 

Under today’s two-platoon system, where you have 
separate teams for offense and defense, practically 
every player is a specialist. The days of the “60- 
minute player” are gone forever. (——> TO PAGE 68) 
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Modern methods of attack,-which depend heavily on passing, are far more com=fiicated, require the work of offensive specialists. 
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A BIG-LEAGUE UMPIRE SAYS: 


I'M SICK OF BEING 


A WHIPPING BOY! 


EDITORS’ NOTE: 


Like many fans, we wondered what was be- 
hind the severe epidemic of umpire-bait- 
ing that broke out last season. One of the 


See _majors’ top play-callers, who must remain 


ees gave us this blistering reply . 
™ 


ae 
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‘Plate umpire Bill McKinley strikes a defiant pose_while let- 
ting Casey Stengel of the Yankees get a beef off his thest. 


SPORT =| MPIRES spend a lot of time on trains 


and a lot of time reading. And every 

time I picked up a magazine or paper 
early last season it seemed to me there 
was an article telling how lovely Laraine 
Day had rubbed the rough edges off her 
husband and turned him into a good 
shepherd. As a vietim of Leo Durocher’s 
pointed and profane tongue, even while 
he was supposed to be in the process of having his halo 
fitted, I wrote the nonsense off. as a writer's literary 
license. My own feeling was that if anything rubbed 
off on anybody it would be a little of Leo beginning 
to show on Laraine. . 

Then, near the end of the season, my wife caught 
Laraine’s pre-game television show from the Polo 
Grounds the afternoon she had Charlie Grimm, the 
manager of the Braves, as her guest. Mrs. Durocher 
asked Charlie what he thought of sportswriters who 
protect umpires. The implication was clear. We’re just 
a lot of incompetent nincompoops who are covered up 
for the injustices we work on the players and man- 
agers. This wasn’t the first time Mrs. Durocher had 
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~. taken her microphone and swung it at us, but, so far 


as fam concerned, it’s the last time I’m going to hold 
still Ror it. I may be one of the three blind mice, but 
I’m not’one of the three monkeys who see, hear and 
speak no evil of others. 

I’m tired of bering the whipping boy for incompetent 
players, short-tempered managers and ill-informed 
fans who are mispKacing their sympathies. I'm sick of 
being a sitting du@& for bad jokes told im poor taste 
by biased writers and\radio commentators who don’t 
know a ball from a strikes, I rebel at being pointed out 
as the reason a disgruntled smanager’s wife didn’t get 
her new mink. I resent being & ‘TV target and an in- 
gredient in Laraine Day’s recipe “or whipping up a 
rhubarb to spice her program. 7% 

But even more, I’m incensed at the end that has 
overtaken baseball. They’re hounding and™.hunting us 
now without a license. This year saw open*.season 
on umpires and I'm here t® say that when we\.are 
belabored there is a chain reaction throughout the 
game. ; 

We umpires may not be the most important people 
in baseball, but we’re not the least important, either. 
We represent the stability and integrity of the game. 
When our ability or our honesty or our impartiality is 
questioned, baseball’s foundations and the confidence 
of the people who support it, must (——?> To PAGE 80) 


° Wide World 

The author says the worst trouble in 1952 originated in the 
National League—and Leo Durocher was behind much of it. 
SPORT 


Underrated heavyweight Roland LaStarza was close to a title chance two years ago, may finally get it during} 


14 Color photo by International 


UP 
An experienced campaigner at 24, Bobo Olson (left) of Hawaiihas a growing list of big-name victims, including Robert Villemain. 


BOXING’S TEN BEST BETS 
FOR 1953 


Wili LaStarza finally get a heavyweight shot? Who are the hottest young middle- 


weight contenders? Here is an expert’s forecast of important ring activities ahead 


By LESTER BROMBERG 


ahead? Which new boxers will bear watching and 

which old ones will hit the downgrade or stage 
comebacks? These are two of the questions we will try 
to answer in this fistic preview for 753. 

Our horoscope offers these best bets for boxing in 
the coming year: 

1. Floyd Patterson, the youthful Olympic 165-pound 
champion, will become a spectacular new puncher, 
the best since the early Joe Louis. 

2. Roland LaStarza, the ex-collegian from New York 
City, stalled since his narrow defeat by Rocky Marciano 
a few years ago, will move into a heavyweight title 
shot. 

3. Carl (Bobo) Olson of Hawaii, 1952’s fastest- 
climbing middleweight, will be the man to beat in the 
succession to Ray Robinson as champion. 

4. Home television viewers will see plenty of bouts 
despite the continued growth of theater television. 

5. Charles Humez, France’s newest middleweight 


We can the. fight fan expect from the busy season 


DEC, *52 


standout, will come here and uphold his nation’s tradi- 
tion for colorful fighters in that division. 

6. Kid Gavilan, the welterweight champion, who is 
now going into the veteran’s phase of his career, will 
encounter his strongest opposition from Bobby Dykes 
of Miami and Johnny Saxton and Joe Miceli, two New 
York youngsters. 

7. Yoshio Shirai, Japan’s first world’s champion, will 
retain the flyweight crown. 

8. Chuck Davey, the southpaw from Michigan State, 
who made rapid progress in 1952, will continue to 
move up among the welters. 

9. The vacuum of featherweight talent has ended 
with the arrival of Tommy Collins of Boston, the good 
form shown by Ray Famechon of France and the 
comeback of Percy Bassett of Philadelphia. 

10. The rush of contenders in the lightweight divi- 
sion, spearheaded by George Araujo of Providence, 
means plenty of action. 

And here are our reasons for picking these as the 
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best bets in boxing for the coming year. 

Long before Floyd Patterson,.a five-ten, muscular 
Brooklyn Negro youth, made his mark in the Golden 
Gloves, he was earmarked for a pro career by far- 
seeing handlers. Gus D’Amato and Frank Lavelle of 


the Empire Sporting Club realized quickly what a 


prize they had found. They promptly signed him to 
three contracts, for four years, five years and seven. 
Floyd’s mother had to sign for him; he was a minor. 
He still is. He’s 19 now. 

Patterson bowled over most of his Golden Gloves 
opponents. In the Olympics at Helsinki last summer, 
he was dynamite, knocking out his man in 20 seconds 
of the finals. He had already proved himself in the 
Olympic trials. At Albany, he knocked out his first foe 
with a right, his second with a left. In the national 
finals at Kansas City, he took care of his opponents with 
blows to the body as well as the chin. 

Patterson has been compared to the young Joe Louis 
because of his temperament and his punching power. 
Lavelle, who trains the Empire boys, recalled that 
when the squad was leaving for Helsinki, he said to 
Floyd: ‘““How do you expect to make out?” 

Patterson tersely replied: “Ill win.” 

“A long speech for him,” observed D’Amato, now 
his pro manager, “but that’s the kind of boy he is. 
He’s loyal, too. You’d be surprised how many people 
tried to win him away from us with money. They 
might as well have been talking to a stone wall.” 

D’Amato said he is satisfied Patterson can take 
punches as well as dish them out. He reported that 
Floyd has knocked out heavyweights in the gym, spot- 
ting them as much as 39 pounds. The manager proph- 
esied: “When he grows some more, he’ll hit even 
harder. I say he’ll be a heavyweight in two years, 
heavyweight champion in four.” 

To have recognized class and poise without getting 
a chance at the heavyweight championship is ‘an ex- 
perience which could break the will of a weak-spirited 
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fighter, but Roland LaStarza always has had confidence 
in himself. Now only 25, LaStarza was moving up fast 
in 1949. Had his manager, Jimmy (Fats) DeAngelo, 
seized obvious opportunities, Rollie might have had 
one of the first few title defenses by Ezzard Charles. 
DeAngelo played it safe—and sorry. 

When, in the spring of 1950, the manager let his 
unbeaten pupil meet another unbeaten youth, Rocky 
Marciano (over whom LaStarza was favored), he 
found himself behind the eight-ball. Marciano won a 
thin decision, but he won it and the way Al Weill was 
mapping Marciano’s career, there was no risking a 
backward ‘step by accepting a rematch. After that, 
Rocky rolled past Rex Layne, Joe Louis, Lee Savold 
and Harry (Kid) Matthews and got the title match. 

The public began to think LaStarza was through. 
There seemed to- be confirmation of this belief late 
in 1951 when he took a licking from Dan Bucceroni, 
a light-heavyweight. Not everyone ‘knew he was ill 
with virus at the time. Last spring a healthy LaStarza 
floored Bucceroni five times in administering a one- 
sided licking. 

Obviously, LaStarza’s zest for fighting has not de- 
creased. He still has the same goal: a shot at the heavy- 
weight championship. And as this article is being 
prepared, it looks as if he might get it. The fans like 
him because he’s clean-cut, ambitious and is without 
marks of previous unsuccessful title bids-on his record. 

Of all the active middleweights, few have had to 
struggle like Carl (Bobo) Olson, an Hawaiian-born 
fighter of Swedish-Portuguese extraction. He profited 
from his experiences and is now capitalizing on them. 
Olson broke in at San Francisco, then boxed in Hawaii, 
the Philippines and Australia. In Australia, he met the 
late Dave Sands. He lost to Sands in 12 grueling 
rounds. When the IBC wanted to introduce Sands to 
America at Chicago, Olson gladly agreed to fight him 
again. Bobo was beaten a second time but, in the last 
round, he tore into Dave with startling aggressiveness. 
If the fight had been for 12 rounds, he might have 
stopped Sands. 

Since that night late in 1951, he has been a different 
fighter. For example, in the fall of 1950 at Philadelphia, 
Ray Robinson had stopped him in the 12th round. In 
the spring of 1952 at San Francisco, they clashed again 
in a 15-round title bout and this time he gave Sugar 
fits. At the end of 12, ring-siders were saying: ‘Olson 
is in.” Robinson saved the title with a superhuman 
finish. 

As has been proved repeatedly during the year, 
Olson displays a rare combination of craftiness, sturdi- 
ness and aggressiveness. He is hard to hit and harder to 
hold off. He takes a punch with a cool professional 
courage and puts explosiveness into his own punching. 

New York was probably the last major city to get 
acquainted with Olson. There he knocked out Walter 
Cartier, won ten out of ten rounds from Jimmy Beau 
and stopped Gene (Silent) Hairston, all between May 
and August. His performance against Hairston was 
the most significant. Gene had been placed close to 
the top. Bobo’s cause was aided that night-by a severe 
cut over Hairston’s right eye but Olson was pulling 
away when the bout was stopped. 

A.month earlier San Francisco fans had seen Olson 
with Robert Villemain and against this still quick 
and cunning Frenchman Bobo revealed an adaptabil- 
ity that indicates variations in style won’t bother him. 


Bobby Dykes (right), who lost split decision to welterweight 
king Kid Gavilan, is one of the Cuban’s top challengers. 
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Sid Flaherty, his manager, won’t mind at all if 
Robinson elects to continue fighting and consents to 
another match with Olson. Opponents are a matter of 
unconcern to Flaherty so long as they lead to a title 
match. A settled citizen with a wife and three young- 
sters, Olson won’t be 25 until next summer. He’s in his 
prime as a fighter. 

For those with neither the time nor the opportunity 
to visit major fight centers, the network telecasting 
of fights has been a genuine boon. These fans are as- 
sured of a full quota of regularly scheduled shows 
during 1953. The major national television hookups for 
Wednesday and Friday bouts are expected to con- 
tinue. During the new year it will become possible, 
for the first time, to televise out of Miami, which may 
mean a major match there during the early spring. 

In 1952, TV boxing followers were snubbed only 
during the outdoor season when theater television took 
over the majority of big fights. Some were produced 
minus TV of any sort. The Walcott-Charles bout last 
June was the last to be carried on regular TV. The 
likelihood for 1953 is that theater TV will increase for 
special outdoor events. You’re not likely to see many 
of these big bouts at home. But, as indicated, weekly 
presentations for home TV during the other seasons of 
the year won’t be affected. 

You'll recall that, shortly after World War II, French 
middleweights were traveling a beaten path between 
Paris and this country. The parade started with the 
late and great Marcel Cerdan, who won the title, and 
continued with Robert Villemain, who always could lick 
Jake LaMotta even after Jake unseated Cerdan, then 
Laurent Dauthuille, who came within seconds of lift- 
ing the title from Jake. 

Now the parade is on again with Charles Humez, 
an ex-coal miner, due to invade New York by next 
spring or fall at the latest. Humez is a pro with 
a pair of cauliflower ears and an aggressive attitude 


The Olympic Games produced a few standout pro prospects, 
the best of whom is hard-slugging Floyd Patterson (right). 


which explains eloquently how he got them. He is 
not difficult to hit; Norman Hayes of Boston dropped 
him during a bout at Paris last spring. But he flares 
up when he’s hurt. His wildcat tactics will outscramble 
more stylish—and harder-hitting—foes. They beat 
Hayes. 

Humez formerly was the best in Europe at 147 
pounds. In 1951, recognition of Kid Gavilan as 
welterweight champion of the world was held up in 
many quarters out of deference to Humez. Yet when 
he was invited to fight Gavilan for undisputed recogni- 
tion, he declined. He wasn’t afraid of the Cuban, he 
simply knew he no longer could make the weight. 

Now weighing about, 157 pounds, (——> To PAGE 75) 


Percy Bassett (right), battling Jimmy Carter here, suffered discouragements with a broken jaw, then made flashy comeback start. 
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Sprinkle’s specialty is rushing the passer but he can also 
turn his talents around and catch passes, as he’s doing here. 


STOPS AT 


hen it comes to stopping enemy touchdowns or clearing the way for the Bears’ backs, 


the burly Chicago end goes all out. Some of his rivals call him “the dirtiest player in football’ 


By BILL FURLONG 


overpowered the pungent smell of liniment. 

Around their equipment-littered locker room un- 
der the left-field stands in Wrigley Field sprawled 
almost two score Chicago Bears, listlessly counting 
the wages of one of their periodic blood battles with 
the Chicago Cardinals. Some sat,in numb silence be- 
fore their stalls while others limped into the wet mist 
of the shower room or waited to climb into the sooth- 
ing swirl of the whirlpool bath. 

Before a mirror already damp with a thin sheet of 
steam stood Bulldog Turner, tentatively fingering a 
broken nose. Beside him hovered his roommate, Ed 
Sprinkle, the Bears’ veteran and controversial right 
end. Sprinkle studied Turner’s bent beak critically. 

“Broke again, huh?” he said. ‘““Who did it this time?” 

Bulldog uncovered a painful, lopsided grin. “I know 
you won't believe this, Ed,” he said, ‘but you did.” 

Nothing could better illustrate the uncanny, Midas- 
like talent that is Ed Sprinkle’s. Everything he touches 
seems to turn to broken bones, It is a talent which has 


V overno the heavy, clinging odor of sweating bodies 


made something of a Jekyll and Hyde out of Sprinkle. 
To the Bears’ opponents—and their shrill partisans— 
he is a heavy-handed savage who wreaks destruction 
with the brutal joy of a Frankenstein. To his team- 
mates and intimates he is a gentle, determined soul 
with all the savagery of Barbara Ann Scott. 

“Kd is just about the quietest guy on the team,” says 
George Connor, the Bears’ all-league tackle. 

“Wd is as fine a gentleman as you could meet,” says 
Bulldog Turner. “He can fit in smoothly with any 
group on any social level.” 

“Sprinkle is a fine, clean-cut young man,” says 
owner-coach George Halas. “He’s a rough, tough ball- 
player, but not a dirty one.” 

There are those—in fact, they almost seem to be in 
the majority—who take violent exception to Halas’ 
final premrise. Most frequently their violence is mani- 
fested by none-too-subtle hints that Sprinkle is their 
outstanding candidate for extinction. Occasionally 
their violence erupts into action. 

Last season, Charley Trippi, quarterback of the Chi- 
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cago Cardinals, took to brooding about the punishment 
that had been heaped upon him by Sprinkle. “He’d 
been giving me a hard time for five years,” Trippi 
said, “and I just got sick and tired of it.’”’” When the 
Bears and Cardinals met in their final league game of 
the year, Trippi methodically demolished the Bears’ 
slim playoff hopes by scoring two touchdowns and 
passing for a third in the Cardinals’ 21-14 triumph. 
But Charley’s piece’ de resistance did not come until 
the final minute of the game. With only seconds left to 
play, Charley cantered up to one of the fallen Bears, 
conscientiously confirmed his suspicion that it was 
Sprinkle, and fetched him a spectacular roundhouse in 
the chops. By the time Ed was revived, Trippi was 
back in the dressing room, graciously accepting con- 
gratulations. A few days later he also accepted a tele- 
gram fining him $50 for his rowdiness. 

“To Trippi,’ one of his teammates growled, “it was 
worth it.” 

There is a curious but notable parallel between the 
crescendo of protests against Sprinkle and the success 
of the Bears. In 1946, Ed was accused of assaulting at 
least three New York Giants—after the Bears had 
trimmed the Giants, 24-14, to capture the National 
Football League championship. Early in the 1949 sea- 
son, the Bears stymied the Cardinals, then Western 
Division champions, 17-7. After the game, co-coach 
Buddy Parker of the Cards bitterly lashed out against 
Sprinkle for the toe dance he (——> TO PAGE 89) 


NOTHING 


On the field, Big Ed looks like 
a demon from another world, but 
his family, friends and team- 
mates vouch for his character. 


DEC. '52 


Owner-coach George Halas (cen- 
ter, with Sprinkle and Hunk An- 
derson) says Ed is a “rough, 
tough ballplayer, but not dirty.” 
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VERY good football fan is an amateur quarterback. 

. Whether he is watching the game from the stands 

| or catching it on radio or TV, he likes to match wits 
with the fellow calling plays on the field. And, of 
course, he likes to second-guess him after a play has 
backfired or has been stopped for no gain. . 

I was second-guessed by thousands of grandstand 
quarterbacks in my 12 years of calling signals for the 
Chicago Bears. In that time, I had few chances to ex- 
plain to any of them why I called a particular play 
that went wrong—or one that went for a touchdown. 
A quarterback saves those explanations for his coach. 
But I often have wished I could make more football 
fans aware of the many factors involved in every play 
selection by a quarterback. Without the knowledge it 
is hard to be an intelligent second-guesser. 

On these pages you will get a chance to do some 


What Kind Of 


Match wits with this famous ex-Chicago Bear signal-caller 


By Sid Luckman 


first-hand quarterbacking. After you have called your 
play, you can check with.my own selection and my 
reason for making it. But before any signals are called, 
let me list some of the basic considerations that must 
be made by every quarterback before he goes into the 
huddle with his team. 

The quarterback must be aware of the down, yard- 
age to go, position of the ball on the field, time re- 
maining to play, and score. The tactical situation must 
be reviewed constantly. The weather can be a major 
influence on the play. Wind and rain are just as im- 
portant to consider as the defensive alignment of your 
opponent, 

A quarterback must know his opponent in detail. 
After digesting the scouting report, he must find out 
for himself what the apparent weaknesses and 
strengths are of the defense on that day. He must 
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know the characteristics of his own team. He must 
know who is having a good day and who is playing 
below form. He must find out which plays have been 
gaining ground, which ones have been unsuccessful— 
and why. 

These factors—and many more—go into the decisions 
made by the smart quarterback. Let’s see what kind 
of quarterback you are as you call the plays for the 
Chicago Bears in the following situations. (For my 
own play choices, see pages 22 and 23.) 


SITUATION A 


At the start of the fourth period, the Bears are trail- 
ing the Detroit Lions, 28-21. The Lions, whose 5-3 de- 
fense has effectively halted running plays, have just 
kicked to the Bears on their own 12. It is the first time 
you have had the ball in this quarter. A light cross- 
wind is blowing. The Lions use a,zone pass defense 
in Bears’ territory. What play would you call on first 
down and why? 


SITUATION B 


In a close game, mid-way in the second period, the 
Bears have the ball, second down and two yards to go 
on the Green Bay Packers’ 45-yard line. The Packers 
have been using a tight 5-3 defense most of the time. 
What kind of play would you favor in this situation? 
(For my choice, see the colored illustration on the next 
two pages.) 


SITUATION C 


Two minutes to play in the game. The score is 21-20 
in favor of the Browns. The Bears have the ball, third 
down and five yards to go on the Cleveland 12-yard 
line. Would you pass or run hete? Why? 


SITUATION D 


You are in need of big yardage in a tough game. 
A very aggressive defense has been rushing you hard 
on pass plays. What would you suggest to solve the 
problem? 


SITUATION E 


It is the middle of the second period. The score 
is 7-0 in favor of the Bears over the Pittsburgh 
Steelers. The ball is on your own 20, third down and 
nine to go. The Steelers are in a normal 6-2-2-1 de- 
fense. A light wind is with you. What would you do? 


SITUATION F 


The Giants have just punted to you on your own 
30-yard line. It is early in the first period. First down 
and ten to go. You are facing a stiff wind. The Giants 
are using a 5-3 defense with a halfback covering 
your man-in-motion. What would be your plan of 
attack? 


Quarterback Are You? 


in actual game situations. You'll soon find out how you would stack up in a battle with the pros 


SITUATION G 


The Bears have the ball on their own 28-yard line, 
fourth down and one yard to go. They are trailing, 
14-7, with five minutes left. What play would you call? 


SITUATION H 
It is raining on a muddy field. A cold wind is blow- 
ing. The Redskins fumble a punt on their own 38 
and the Bears recover. It is first and ten to go. What 
play would you call? 


SITUATION I 
With third and one to go, the Bears are on their 
own 40, in the middle of the third quarter. The score 
is 7-7. Few yards have been gained through either 
line. The defense is now showing an eight-man line. 
What is your play? 
SITUATION J 
The score is tied, 14-14, a few minutes before the 
end of the half. The Bears have the ball on their 
own 18, third down and 15 yards to go. Would you 
punt? If not, what kind of a play would you call? 
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SITUATION A 
Because we need a quick touchdown, and because 
we have not gained well on running plays, I would 
throw a pass on first down. I would call for a long 
pass, 30 or 40 yards, to a receiver near the sidelines so 
I could throw it out of bounds if the man were cov- 
ered. In that event, all that would be lost is the down. 
I would also pick on our No. 1 receiver and send him 
into the zone of the weakest defensive player, or I 
would send two men into that zone. The only way to 
win games is to score and in this particular situation 

we need a touchdown plus to win. 


SITUATION C 


I would call on my strongest runner to hit the weak- 
est.point in their line. If possible, I would send the 
play toward the middle of the field in an effort to get 
the ball into position for a field goal. If the field goal 
were good, the score would become 23-21, and it 
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Situation B—Second down with short yardage is an excellent 
pass situation. I would attempt to fool the defense and go 
for a long gain. If the pass fails, you still have two‘cracks at 
a first down. The pass play I have chosen (diagramed at left 
and illustrated in its development above) calls for a good 
fake by the quarterback and fullback, who bluffs a plunge 
and then blocks the defensive left end. The man-in-motion 
and ends are decoys and each takes care of a defensive back. 
The right-halfback heads for the left linebacker as if to block 
and then sprints downfield for the pass. Note blocking in line. 


would be hard for the Browns to score in the time 
remaining. If you pass and lose the ball, your chances 
of regaining it before the end of the game are very 
slim. I think a strong running play through the line 
is the best bet in this situation. 


SITUATION D 


A trap play or a screen pass would be ideal in this 
instance. I remember a game in Los Angeles in which 
we were trailing the Rams, 14-7, in the third quarter, 
when I called a “fullback delay” play after experi- 
encing some trouble from their big, strong line. It 
went for 28 yards and started us on the way to vic- 
tory. The tackles and guards on the Rams got more 
honest and didn’t rush me ‘so hard after that. Our 
fullback-delay play, like the trap plays made famous 
by Marion Motley and Otto Graham of the Cleveland 
Browns, starts just like any pass play. Our line blocks 
high, but instead of just holding the defense back, it 
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Tilustrated by John Gallagher 


tries to veer the defense away from the center. The 
high blocks, incidentally, help screen the play. While 


‘running back as if to pass, I hand the ball to the 


fullback, crouching low in blocking position. He busts 
right through the middle. If the faking has been good, 
the linebackers have dropped back and the defensive 
halfbacks are covering the ends who are downfield as 
they would be on a regular pass play. This play 
requires good faking in order to be successful but it is 
a handy one to have if you do much passing. 


SITUATION E 


This is a perfect spot for a quick-kick. Most teams 
in the National Football League have a good quick- 
kicker among their halfbacks and fullbacks. If you 
are running from the T, you can pass directly to your 
kicker. A quick-kick, with the defensive safety play- 
ing a normal 12 yards back, is generally good for 60 
yards (with no runback). If you go into punt forma- 
tion, a normal kick will cover 45 yards and a return 
will cover eight or ten yards. So you can see the dif- 
ference between a quick-kick and a punt is, on the 
average, 25 or 30 yards. Of course, the quick-kick is 
successful only when it comes as a surprise. When 
used properly, it can mean important yardage to you. 
Remember that it will take your opponent six or seven 
plays, figuring them to gain an average of three or 
four yards, to: make up the difference between the 
quick kick and the/ regular punt. A team runs only 
75-80 plays a game. You can see how important that 
yardage may be to you! 


SITUATION F 

Your problem is to maintain control of the ball. You 
don’t want to kick or give the ball away when a strong 
wind is against you. It is no time for passing. You are 
wasting a potential blocker by sending the man-in- 
motion; you can use him elsewhere. I would call for 
the strongest off-tackle plays we have with the two 
biggest blockers leading the best ball-carrier. It will 
help if you keep your team in the huddle the maxi- 
mum 30 seconds. (Ordinarily the Bears move in and 
out of the huddle in 18 or 19 seconds. George Halas, 
the team’s great coach, insists on this because it en- 
ables the Bears to run seven or eight more plays per 
game than their opponents. It helps a quarterback to 
know he will take the field seven or eight plays to the 
good. In the stiff competition of the National Football 
League every play counts.) 


SITUATION G 


If you kick the ball away, you may get it for one 
more crack at the tying touchdown. It is very unlikely 
you will get the winning touchdown, however. As 
George Halas tells his quarterbacks, losing by 20 
points is the same as losing by one point. I would 
gamble for the first down and the control of the ball— 
which you must have if you plan to score. Call on the 
strongest runner you have (a fellow like Bill Osman- 
ski or Hugh Gallarneau when they were with the 
Bears) and send him through the weakest link in the 
opponents’ line. If you have a center like Bulldog 
Turner of the Bears, a quarterback sneak is a possi- 
bility, too. But remember that your fullback or half- 
back has that momentum gained from a three-yard 
start. It helps a lot when you’re looking for short 
yardage. 


SITUATION H 


Rain and mud are the great equalizers on a football 
field. Remember that the best offensive team in the 
business may be no better than a mediocre opponent 
under poor weather conditions. When ball-handling 
and footwork are precarious, you must slow. down to 
power football, supplemented by a short passing game. 
The offensive player knows where he’s going; the de- 
fensive man must try to follow him. Therefore, short 
passes can be useful. In this particular situation, I 
would call for an off-tackle play with two-timing on 
the blocks (instead of pulling guards). An alternate 
possibility would be a fast-breaking (——}> To PAGE 57) 
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Only a sophomore, quarterback 
Bill Brigman went through an 
intensive on-the-job training 
period. He’s six feet, 175 
pounds, is a strong passer. 


Most coaches would settle for any 
By FURMAN BISHER 


Grant Field in Atlanta in September of last year. Georgia Tech 

was opening its football season, just as it had done every autumn 
since 1892. 

In those years had come some great teams, although none of the 
exciting and picturesque character that marked the great 1928 
combination. That was the team of Stumpy Thomason, Peter Pund, 
Father Lumpkin and other assorted heroes who went to the Rose 
Bowl and came home national champions. That was the New Year’s 
Day that Roy Riegels of California ran the wrong way in the 8-7 
game they’ll never stop talking about. 

Before this 1951 Georgia Tech team was through it, too, had 


c= is a story that began on a clabbery Saturday afternoon at 


Fastest runner in this home- 
grown quartet is Larry Ruffin 
from West Point, Georgia. He’s 
a sophomore, an_ excellent 
passing target and ball-carrier. 


Stumpy-looking Leon Harde- 
man is most experienced cog in 
the youthful backfield. As a 
schoolboy, he was ignored by 
many scouts, labeled too small. 
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BACKFIELD IN DIXIE 


one of them but Bobby Dodd has four dream backs operating his explosive T-attack at Georgia Tech 


bathed in the rich suds of national attention. It had 
its constituents in a perpetual lather from opening day 
to the Orange Bowl game, which Pepper Rodgers, a 
substitute quarterback, won for the Engineers: with 

_ a dramatic field goal in the shadows of the late after- 
noon. . ‘ 

On opening day, 1951, Georgia Tech was playing 
Southern Methodist. Thirty-five thousand people were 
there, though the weather suggested something be- 
tween a flood and a tornado, This was to be a good 
Tech team, they said, but SMU would have too many 
guns—two touchdowns too many. This was the way 
it began, too, with SMU firing an offensive broadside 
and the young Engineers in retreat. 

From the kickoff the Mustangs rode through, over 


Larry Morris won a solid rating 

- as linebacker last year, then 
was conyerted into an offensive 

ty fullback. He’s of equal value 
in both of these key positions. 


~ 
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and around the Engineers until they reached the 
Georgia Tech 30-yard line. At this point, coach Bobby 
Dodd rushed in a bull-necked linebacker named Larry 
Morris. He had not started the boy because he was 
a freshman and Dodd intended to spare the rookie the 
“opening-day jitters. 

On his first play in the game, Morris lassoed the 
SMU ball-carrier at the line of scrimmage, and on the 
second play he bolted Benton Musslewhite six yards to 
the rear. The Mustangs’ drive was over-and Tech 
started one of its own. 

The Engineers were never behind that afternoon, 
but, they were not safe from the bullets thrown by 
burr-headed Fred Benners, the stay-put passer, until 
the fourth quarter. A torrential rain had come and 
gone and the field was somewhat swampy when a two- 
legged stump named Leon Hardeman swung out wide, 
cut back sharply inside the end and barreled 29 yards 
to the Georgia Tech touchdown that closed the deal, 
21-7. 

This was the beginning of what was to become the 
hottest backfield in Dixie in 1952. By the end of last 
season, Hardeman had been acclaimed the best running 
back in the Southeastern Conference as a sophomore. 
There were other linebackers who were as good, but 
none better or as spectacular as freshman Larry Morris. 

The third member was just beginning to come along 
as the ‘Tech season ripened to a fruitful finish. His 
name was Larry Ruffin, and he was a freshman straight 
from a little high school rated Class C on the Georgia 
prep ladder. The fourth member, Bill Brigman, an- 
other freshman, was just a tadpole in the big-league” 
football sea. Except for the Saturday breather with 
lightweight Davidson College, Brigman had been ab- 
sorbed in T-formation quarterback class work, for it 
was almost’an obvious thing as early as last October 
that he was the boy who would succeed Darrell Craw- 
ford, All-Southeastern at his job. 

This was the way it was as spring practice tame to 
the campus on The Flats of Georgia Tech. Only one 
change had to be made. Big Morris had to be converted 
into a running fullback instead of a tackling fullback. 
But that was as simple as releasing a bucking bronco 
from a rodeo pen. The boy was big (198, six feet even), 
he could move and he had that special instinct for doing 
the right thing at the right time. 

It was’ in spring practice that Ruffin answered the 
call to halfback. He gathered in a kiekoff at the ten- 
yard line, blasted straight dpwn the middle, exploded 
a clot of defenders in all directions, and tore like a 
maddened animal the rest of the way-to a touchdown 
in the annual game that climaxes (——> TO PAGE 66) 
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Traded to the Senators with Archie Wilson and Frank 
Shea, Jackie covered up resentment toward Casey Stengel. 
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A booming fullback with California in °48, Jackie con- 
sidered pro football after the Yankees farmed him out. 


JACKIE JENSEN 


- a singlé club in the high minors, now calls it an unjust 


The Yankees’ 
Greatest Mistake 


“Our number one farm team,” Clark Griffith 


happily tagged New York after the Senators 


gave the unwanted “‘Golden Boy” a fresh chance 


By Shirley Povich ; 


LARK GRIFFITH, often berated by Washington 
fans and the baseball writing press of the nation’s 
capital for a rickety farm system that doesn’t have 


charge. “Don’t forget,” he chortles, ‘cour number one — 
farm team—the New York Yankees.” ie 

Eighty-two-year-old Mr. Griffith and his ita. 
Bucky: Harris, who have a common tie (both.-in their 
time, were fired as managers of the Yankees), always 
take a special delight in anything they can contribute 
to the discomfiture of the ae xs. This year was a 
particularly happy one for the 

“Finest farm club in baseball, bar none,” cackles 
Griffith happily. “I don’t know how the Senators could 
have made it without the players the Yankees have 

,sent up to us. Jackie Jensen ... Frank Shea... Bob 
Porterfield. Remind me to tell George Weiss he’s doing 
a great job for us as general manager down there.” 

For two years hard-running now, Griffith has out- 
slicked the Yankee;. He took $50,000 of their money 
along with pitchers Bob Porterfield, Fréd Sanford and 
Tom Ferrick in Juns, 1951, in a deal that sent pitcher 
Bob Kuzava to the ggpnks. The Yankees had given up 
on Porterfield and hid sent him down to their Kansas 
City farm. Their cash iitvorverant with Sanford, for 
whom they originally had paid tn: Browns $100,000, 
now totals $150,000. Kuzava has been nu’shining light 
with the Yankees, but with the Senators, Porterfield 
has blossomed into one .of the fine pitchers of the 
majors. 

But it was the Jackie Jensen deal in May, 1952, that 
enabled Griffith and Harris to twit the Yankees the 
most. They wangled Jensen and Shea and Archie Wil- 
son from the Yanks in a dead-panhed swap for out- 
fielder Irv Noren, who begame a (———> TO PAGE 64) 
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His marriage on October 16, 1949, 10 Olyenpie diving <tiar 


Zoe Ann Olsen cdimaxed a much-publicized: college romances, 


AGGANIS OF BOSTON U. 


One-Man Team Hits The Big-Time 


Without him this old Back Bay school might be still in football’s minor leagues. 


but Harry’s superb athletic skills have made fans everywhere conscious of B.U. 


If you were Harry Ag- 
ganis, you would be the 
best known, most popular 
young man in all of New 
England, soberly judged 
to be one of the greatest 
athletes ever to spring 
from the old Yankee soil. 

If you were Harry 
Agganis, you would live this month 
from Saturday to Saturday because, 
in your senior year at crowded, 
sprawling Boston University, football 
would be the biggest thing im. your 
life, as it has been every fall since 
you were a kid in high school. 

If you were Harry Aggdnis, son of 
a poor Greek immigrant widow, you 
would be trying desperately to ac- 
cumulate enough credits to graduate in 
February so you could set about the 
business of making a living without 
wasting any more time. .« - 

If you were Harry Agganis, you 
would be a great friend and admirer 
of Ted Williams, you would be the 
apple of Tom Yawkey’s eye and a 
wild-eyed Red Sox fan who has 
dreamed since boyhood’ of some day 
putting on the Sox uniform and play- 
and ard -EGgue baseball in Fenway 
Park. 


By ED FITZGERALD 


If you were Harry Agganis, you 
would be lying awake nights trying 
to make up your mind whether you 
ought to turn pro as a football player 
or a baseball player. The Cleveland 


. Browns have gone to a lot of trouble 


to draft you, and the Red Sox have 
been making eyes at you for years, 
and yow’re going crazy trying to figure 
out which way to turn. It’s a big 


. decision, it’s the turning point of your 


life, and you don’t want to blow %. 
You keep remembering what they 


* say about the postman never ringing 


twice. 


ARRY AGGANIS, who wears a 

big white 33 on his red uniform 

shirt and plays quarterback for 

Boston University, which had a big 
enrollment and a little football team 
until Harry burst. out of nearby Lynn 
to put the school on the map, would 
be a perfect model for the great Amer- 
ican football novel. He is the corny 
hero come to life, the poor kid from 
the wrong side of the tracks who 
fights his way to fame and fortune 
with a God-given ability to throw a 
football, to run with it, to kick it, 
and to do everything else you have 


to do in order to win the carnival- 


like games that whip the whole United 
States into a feverish frenzy in the 
fall of every year. é 
What’s more, Harry is the living, 
embodiment of that favorite creation 
of foctball fietion writers, the one- 
man team. To be sure, there are al- 
ways ten other men on the field with 
him, and they are all aggressive foot- 
ball players_who are just as interested 
in winning for Boston U. as Harry is. 
But the blunt fact is that without 


_ Agganis, B.U. would be a “minor- 


league” team. With him the school has 
been able, for the first time since it 
started playing football in 1920; to 
aspire to a place among the giants of 
the game. Nobody is comparing Buff 
Donelli’s Terriers with Michigan State, 
California or Notre Dame, but you 
get a fair idea of their Agganis-given 
stature when you look,at their sched- 
ule and find them taking on such 
tough ball clubs as Maryland, Vill- 
anova, Syracuse and Miami. They 
couldn’t have considered such an ad- 
venturous schedule even in their wild- 
est dreams before the tall, solid, black- 
haired kid they call the Golden Greek 
came out of Lynn to single-handedly 
put them in the big time. 

You get some idea of how far Bos- 
ton U. has come, with Agganis, when 


“you see that game with Maryland 


casting an ominous shadow over the 
Terriers’ schedule. In the trade, Jim 
Tatum’s powerhouse at College Park, 
Maryland, is regarded as one of the 
country’s most efficient football ma- 
chines. Only a brave—and confident— 
school would invite an argument with 
the Terps. B.U. can do it because it 
has Agganis. 

It may be it will become apparent, 
before the year issout, that B.U. over- 
extended itself in its *52 schedule, 
Perhaps a one-man team .will be in- 
sufficient to fight that kind of a war. 
But not even the pessimists around 
the campus give a moment’s thought 
to the possibility that the major as- 
signments may expose Harry himself 
as an overrated small-timer. They 
have seen too much of him, and they 


- know him too well, to worry about 


Already a No. 1 draft choice of the 
Cleveland Browns, Agganis (with ball, 
left) is a versatile “IT”? quarterback. 


° Color phote by International 
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Ray Wallman 


Two men who haye most influenced Harry’s career are Bill Joyce, his high school 
coach at Lynn, Mass., and Buff Donelli (right), the football leader at Boston U. 


that. Instead, everybody interested in 
the boy—and that includes almost 
every living citizen of Boston, Lynn 
and environs—regards the bold ex- 
periment as Harry’s big chance to 
show the whole country what he can 
do. They aren’t satisfied with seeing 
him picked on just some of the All- 
America teams that blanket the coun- 
try every December; they want him 
to be on all of them. Calculating the 
odds coldly, they think his chances 
are increased by the class of the 
opposition, 

Harry’s personal advisors, the char- 
ter members of the Harry Agganis 
Chowder and Marching Society, an 
informal body of dedicated converts 
who have preached the Agganis gos- 
pel since the boy was a sophomore in 
high school, are with few exceptions 
far more interested in Harry’s per- 
sonal record than they are in B.U.’s 
won-and-lost: total. Thus, they can 
easily reconcile themselves te. the pos- 
sibility of a defeat at the hands of a 
major club if, in‘ the course of the 
defeat, Harry can put his dazzling 
repertoire of stunts on display before 
an appreciative audience of national 
proportions. In short, they would 
much rather see Harry score three 
touchdowns and complete a couple of 
dozen passes in a losing game against 
a name team than see him do.the same 
while B.U. rolls over some _ lesser 
school in a game nobody but the stu- 
dents (and only a few of them) cares 
about. 

It is important to record that this 
somewhat callous, if practical, view- 
point has been—and is—very hard to 
sell to Harry. Like most natural ath- 
letes, Harry can’t help playing the 
game for the game’s sake. He is likely 
to listen courteously while someone 
urges him to fill the air with passes, 
then proceed to call the other backs’ 
signals all afternoon in the football 
game. He has a deeply ingrained fear 
of being labeled “big-shot” by his 
teammates. He started off his senior 
year in high school by quarterbacking 
his team to a stunning defeat at the 
hands of Peabody (Mass.) High in a 
game that his coach bluntly told him 


would have been a runaway if he had 
taken the wraps off his own passing 
arm, Taking heed, he throttled his 
modesty for the rest of the season 
and, with his southpaw passing and 
kicking, his breathless runs from 
scrimmage and his Luckman-like call- 
ing of plays, led Lynn Classical on a 
march through its next 11 games and 
straight into the New England school- 
boy championship. Buff Donelli, his 
coach at Boston U., is hoping he can 
make Harry see the light again this 
season. Buff is realistic enough to 
know that even so gifted a performer 
as the great Agganis will have to go 
all out if the Terriers are to have a 
winning year. He is putting it up to 
the Golden Greek on the basis that it 
is Harry’s responsibility to call his 
own signals in the clutch and that the 
fellows will simply figure him for a 
shirker afraid to risk his glamorous 
reputation if he holds back. 

When Donelli puts the pressure on 
Agganis to throw more and more 
passes, he is doing a favor not only for 
his team but for the fans, too. On the 
baseball field Harry plays first base 
but in football he is a pitcher par ex- 
cellence. He throws them short and he 
throws them long, he throws them 
soft and he throws them hard—but 
he throws them all with incredible ac- 
curacy. After his first college game in 
Fenway Park, in which he threw three 
touchdown passes to help B.U. wallop 
West Virginia, 52-20, Agganis was 
toasted to the skies by Benny Fried- 
man, the famous old pro passer. “The 
kid’s as good as Sid Luckman, Sammy 
Baugh and Frankie Albert,” Friedman 
said without cracking a smile. 

One thing is sure. Agganis is as bold 
a passer as you are ever likely to see 
in action; he gives you a dollar’s worth 
of entertainment for every penny you 
pay for a ticket to one of his games. 
Audaciously reluctant to throw the 
ball before he is certain he has spotted 
the correct receiver, he will go back 
and back and back with it, non- 
chalantly avoiding the onrushing tack- 
lers, almost scornfully insisting on 
seeing the play develop before com- 
mitting himself. It’s nothing for him 


Ray Wallman 


As a schoolboy first-baseman, he caught 
the eyes of big-league baseball scouts. 


to drop back 20 or 25 yards while the 
B.U. partisans in the stands shriek 
with mingled delight and fear, then 
throw the ball at the last possible 
second and hit for another gain. He 
virtually never is forced to eat the 
ball. 

In common with many other expert 
passers, Harry has a form of split 
vision that enables him to see clearly 
for a wide range on each side. This is 
a handy gimmick which does much to 
keep him out of trouble when he is 
conducting one of those orderly re- 
treats from the line of scrimmage 
prior to letting go of the ball. “When 
I’m going back like that,’ Agganis 
says, “it’s as though I can see every- 
thing at once. I see the fans all worked 
up, I see the coaches worrying on the 
bench, I see the expressions on the 
faces of the guys trying to get me, and 
I see the guys on my own team trying 
to get out in the clear.” Harry didn’t 
mean it that way but that is a perfect 
description of the difference between 
a thrower and a passer. 

Although the six-foot, one-and-a- 
half-inch, 190-pound Terrier became 
a national figure only after he became 
a hero every Saturday for B.U. dur- 
ing his first varsity season, in 1949, he 
has been one of the prize displays of 
New England since 1945. Most high 
school whizzes are big stuff in their 
own home towns but Agganis was 
known to more people, and reaped 
more publicity, as a high school ath- 
lete than all but a very few college 
stars. Almost every card-carrying 
member of the college football 
coaches’ union knew every detail of 
his spectacular career at Lynn Classi- 
cal. Bill Joyce, who was Harry’s coach 
at Lynn and is now the athletic direc- 
tor of the school (and a Red Sox scout 
on the side), attended a coaching 
clinic at Atlantic City in the winter of 
1948, soon after Harry had finished 
his senior season. Frank Leahy was 
the principal speaker at the clinic and 
one night the famous Notre Dame 
coach introduced himself to Joyce and 
his line coach, Harold Zimman. 

“T hear you have a pretty good boy 
up there,’ Leahy said cautiously. 
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“Agganis, isn’t that his name?” 

Joyce and Zimman admitted Harry 
was their boy and conceded further 
that he showed some promise. “Maybe 
you’d like to see some pictures of him,” 
Joyce suggested. Leahy would, so 
when he got back to Lynn the coach 
sent two movie reels of Agganis in 
action to the Notre Dame master. 
Back, a week or so later, came the 
films, accompanied by a handwritten 
note .from Leahy. 

.. “This boy,” Frank wrote, “is the 
finest football prospect I’ve ever seen.” 

Along about the same time, Joyce 
was busy formally retiring Agganis’ 
No. 33 jersey and adding it to Classi- 
cal’s collection of football trophies. “I 
wouldn’t swap Harry Agganis for 
Johnny Lujack,” the veteran coach 
said earnestly. ‘Yes, I saw Army and 
Notre Dame play last year and I saw 
Lujack break into the starting lineup 
against Army three years ago, and I 
still say Agganis can out-kick and out- 
pass Lujack right now.” 

It may yet be proved that both 
Leahy and Joyce were right. Certainly 
Paul Brown, the wizard who oper- 
ates the National Football League’s 
phenomenally successful Cleveland 
Browns, gave them a vote of confi- 
dence last winter when he made B.U.’s 
one-man team his first draft choice. 
Agganis, who lost a year to the 
Marines before he was discharged in 
the fall of 1951 for dependency rea- 
sons, was eligible for the draft because 
his original class had graduated. But, 
because Harry wouldn’t actually be 
available for pro competition for an- 
other year, few NFL teams considered 
drafting him. The Pittsburgh Steelers 
had it in mind but thought it would be 
safe to pass him up the first time 
around and nail him on the second 
call. The astute Brown threw the 
switch on this plan. Paul grabbed Ag- 
ganis as his first choice; he was will- 
ing to wait a year for such a prize. 

Whether the Browns can get Harry 
or not is another story. With the bril- 
liant Otto Graham nearing the end of 
a great professional career, the Cleve- 
landers badly need a top-notch pass- 
ing replacement. Undoubtedly they 
will make the kid from Lynn a hand- 
some offer when he is free to negotiate. 
But the Red Sox—or, for that matter, 
some other big-league baseball club— 
may talk with a louder voice. Harry, 
who thas played in two national 
schoolboy all-star games, plays first 
base as though he had been born on 
the bag and hits with convincing 
home-run power. In this day of 
whopping baseball bonuses, pro foot- 
ball may not have a chance with Ag- 
ganis. Harry is a poor boy and he and 
his mother have been doing without 
the good things of life for a long time. 
Money will talk when it comes time 
for Harry to answer the big question. 

Meanwhile, he tries to shake off the 
worry of what to do next year and 
concentrate on doing a job for B.U. 
right now. Despite his distaste for in- 
dividual heroics, Agganis is well aware 
that this is a season of decision not 
only for him but for his school. He 
knows what it will mean to his coach 
and friend, (——>} TO PAGE 70) 


Agganis is biggest threat as a passer. 
His first two seasons on ‘the B.U. vyar- 
sity, his throws scored 29 touchdowns. 
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ILLINOIS 


It’s nice to be regarded as the No. 1 


safety man in college football, says 
Al Brosky, but it would be more fun 


if they’d just let him carry the ball 


By GEORGE JOHNSON 


safety man playing college football and the first 
purely defensive player ever to captain your 
school’s team? 

“Td like to carry the ball,” is Al Brosky’s answer. 

Alis the captain of the Illinois team which is defend- 
ing the Western Conference championship it won last 
year, shutting out Michigan, Ohio State, Indiana and 
Northwestern in the process and earning the right to 
go to the Rose Bowl] where it crushed Stanford, 40-7, 
last New Year’s Day. 

This is no slow-witted bone-crusher who is not 
allowed to play offense because he might mess up the 
plays. Brosky is a lean, 170-pound athlete with fine 
reflexes, a boy who played a lot of two-way football 
on the west side of Chicago before he went to Illinois. 
And, as the 1952 season got under way at Illinois, no 
one could blame him for itching to play when his side 
has the ball. Chances are, he’ll get his wish before the 
schedule has run out. 

After all, Al became a defensive specialist somewhat 
by accident and everyone, including coach Ray Eliot, 
knows he can run with the ball. When he got his hands 
on it last fall—on intercepted passes or punt recep- 
tions—he proved he knew what he should do with it. 
He ran 44 yards against Ohio State, 37 against Iowa, 
32 against Wisconsin and 31 against Stanford in the 
Rose Bowl—all with stolen passes. Two years ago, he 
had the satisfaction of scoring a touchdown, a rare 
treat for a member of the defensive platoon, when he 
fielded an Iowa punt and raced to the goal line 61 
yards away. 

Al wasn’t exactly beefing when he expressed a desire 
to carry the ball. He was reasonably well satisfied 


ie does it feel to be an All-American, the best 


Color photo by Wide World 


It’s a rare honor for a defensive specialist but Al is cap- 
tain of °52 Illini. He is a- married senior from Chicago. 
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UP 
His form may not be perfect here but Al Brosky (27) effec- 
tively. broke up this pass intended for a Washington player. 


with his lot last season and, if necessary, would play 
anywhere just to get in the game. But defensive backs 
get just enough of a taste of ball-carrying to make 
them thirst for more of it. Also they develop the under- 
standable feeling that the fans, at least, don’t believe 
they’re of much use for anything but defending and 
they would like to prove their versatility. In Al’s case, 
no one doubts he is an all-around football player. 

That’s what he was in sandlot and high school ball 
in Chicago, where his family moved from Cincinnati, 
Indiana. Al was born there in 1928, the last:of 11 
children of Michael and Pauline Brosky, immigrants 
from Czechoslovakia in the early 1900’s. 

Al started at Manley high school, which didn’t have 
a football team. He played football all right, but with 
sandlot teams that were lucky to have a football, much 
less coaches or uniforms. At the start of his junior 
year, he transferred to Harrison Tech. Harrison had a 
team, but Al thought he was too slim (140 pounds) to 
try out. He played intramural ball, though, and caught 
the eye of the varsity coach, Bob Daugherty, who in- 
vited him out for the team after asking Al what he 
weighed. Al said 155 because he didn’t want to ruin 
the opportunity. 

In 1945, he played every minute of Harrison Tech’s 
nine games, and did all the passing and about half the 
running. “I even tried punting, and was I awful!” he 
said. Tech’s “Iron Men”—several other boys also played 
every minute—won eight games before losing the play- 
off for the city championship, 14-13. Tech had the ball 
on the enemy’s six-inch line when the game ended. 

Al’s four brothers and six sisters wanted him to 
have what they missed—a college education. His foot- 
ball talents simplified the problem. He had fattened 
up to a legitimate 160 pounds by the time he was 18, 
and the colleges came after him. 

“The trouble was,” he explained, “all the GI’s 
were coming back then and the (——> TO PAGE 87) 
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As a schoolboy he took ballet and tap-dancing lessons to improve his footwork. 


a 
Now this 200-pound California star can run fancy—or like a steamroller! 
ae By AL STUMP 
} a sd ~ 
x Miss Zebra-Stripe leaned a decorative arm against 


“beach, the brunette in the Z¢bra-stripe suit was the tower. “Mind if I tell you something?” she asked 
guilty of exposure in the firs? degree, but up to now, sweetly. 
she'd had no complaints. Yet tte Situation here at the “Nope, what?” yawned Johnny Olszewski. 
Long Beach (California) Lage®M had her baffled. For* “Brother,” she snapped, “you’re just not human!” 
a couple of days she and he® git! friends had sought Opponents of the University of California Bears, 
the attention of the rugge ily handsome 200-pound lacking a better analysis of Johnny-O, will go along 
hunk of muscle lounging in ke lifeguard’s tower. So with the frustrated bathing beauty. In college football 
far all they had netted was one pyeunt and a few non-- there are few fullbacks who have the power and 
committal shoulder shrugs. Wor;s¢ yet, now the big ability to pick holes from tackle-to-tackle, to average 
stiggvas falling asleep! } better than 100 yards a game (——> TO PAGE 55) 


ie all the rules covering Maidenly modesty on the 
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name, carries two Santa Clara men with him on this run. He’s a solid blocker, too. 


Wide~tepping Johnny Olszewski, his hones 
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1 This pitcher was a fastballing, 
eccentric right-hander for the 
Dodgers in the °30’s. Know him? 


i 
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2 Lightweight champ from 1917 
to 1925, he retired as an un- 
beaten titleholder. His name? 


$ These two football players were backfield teammates at a 
prominent West Coast university and now play pro ball 
together. The big boy (left) is a fullback. Know them? 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: For 14 years, 


former pro fighter Bob Steele has 


been heard on WTIC, Hartford, Con- 


necticut, with his popular Paes program ~ f 


FOR CORRECT ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 91 
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4 An All-American bas\ketball player at Seton Hali in 4.2— 
and a big-league bgaseball prospect—he is still th ain- 
stay of his team inf the NRA. Do you Lzow No. Ii’s name? 


5 Above: One of the great match races of all time took place 
November 1, 1938, at Pimlico between Seabiscuit and War 
Admiral. Do you remember which horse won? : 


6 The last bare-knuckle championship fight was held on July 
8, 1889, at Richburg, Mississippi. It went 75 rounds before 
Jake Kilrain was beaten. Who was the victor? 


7 The big headline-grabber in the college football season 
Jast fall was an Eastern halfback who sparked his team to an 
undefeated season and won “back-of-the-year” honors. He is? 


9 Which National League ballplayer set 
a record last season for conseculive num- 
ber of pinch-hits: (A) George Shuba, 
(B) Harry Lowrey, (C) Hal Jeffcoat? 


12 The leading ground-gainer in the 
National Football League last season 
was (A) Ed Price, (B) Dan Towler, 
(C) Charlie Trippi, (D) Marion Motley. 


15 Which one of the following fighters 
does not campaign as a welterweight: 
(A) Billy Graham, (B) Johnny Saxton, 
(C) Jimmy Carter, (D) Gil Turner? 


18 Which one of these hockey players 
was not a rookie in the NHL last year— 
Hy Buller, Real Cheyrefils, Bernie Geof- 
frion, Paul Ronty or Dick Moore? 
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10 When the Crimson Tide meets the 
Terrapins this November 22 for the first 
time, which two major college football 
teams will be seen in action? 


13 Is this statement true or false? A 
major-league batter can be credited with 
a run-batted-in when he hits into a 
double play. 


16 One of the most traveled players in 
the major leagues last season was Archie 
Wilson. Can you name three American 
League clubs he played with? 


19 Can you identify the major-league 
ballplayers who have the following nick- 
names: (A) Flip (B) Moose, (C) 
Smoky and (D) Puddinhead. 


8 Above: These two athletes look remarkably alike. 
(top right) is an American League pitcher, and the other 
(bottom left) an international tennis star. Who are they? 
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11 I was born December 21, 1892, and 
captured the U.S. Open Golf Champion- 
ship in 1914 when I was 22, I went on 
to win five PGA titles. Who am I? 


‘14 One of these college football teams 


did not play in a bowl last year. Which 
one? Maryland, Clemson, Miami, Day- 
ton, Oklahoma, San Diego State. 


17 The most passes ever attempted in a 
National Football League game were 
thrown by Davey O’Brien in 1940. He 
tried (A) 45, (B) 50, (C) 60? 


20 Is this statement true or false? In 
a college football game, the official 
called the field judge has the primary 
duty of timing the game. 
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| Le Building for future championships, 
> D> / Green Bay uncovered a surprise star 
A in Tobin Rote, a running quarterback. 

| r) . 


|: THE lot between East High School 


and the gently-moving East River in 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, is a 27-year- 


“The pro team with the college spirit’ has brought Gd football. atadiaits whose: aroeden - 
supports and plank seats are just visible 

six world championships and fame as the hotbed of above the weather-streaked, high- 
board fence which surrounds the field. i 


. : . . . It has the proud but somewhat anti- 
professional football to this small Wisconsin city quated look: ofa. colize.ctadian Baie 


\ f during the booming Twenties when the 
game was fast becoming the favorite 
local spectacle in small college towns 
throughout America. The mortgage has 
been paid off and now the only real 

By JACK NEWCOMBE expense is for fresh paint and repair- 
ing the boards knocked loose by the 
stomping feet of crowds on late Novem- 
ber afternoons. The people who attend 
the games there, like any faithful 
alumni, talk of building a new stadium 
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someday. But they are used to the 
wooden seats and they like the compact 
arrangement of the stands. 

For this is the home of the Green 
Bay Packers, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the National Football League, 
holders of six world championships 
and easily the most extraordinary team 
competing in major professional sports 
in this country. City Stadium (which, 
despite its dilapidated look, has held 
more than 24,000 fiercely-loyal Packer 
fans) and Green Bay’s Washington 
Street, a typical main drag of a small 
Midwestern city, are perfect symbols 
of the team’s unique position in the big 
leagues. Compare them with the mas- 
sive 105,000-seat Los Angeles Coli- 
seum, where the champion Rams play, 
and, for example, Times Square in New 
York City, represented by the Giants, 
and you are amazed by the team’s 
survival in the National Football 
League. . 

It is not easy to explain the Packers 
or the reasons why they have endured 
while such teams as Rock Island, Co- 
lumbus, Duluth, Frankford, Pottsville, 
Minneapolis and other early members 
of the league long since have dropped 
out of sight and nearly out of memory. 
What has kept the Packers going 
through economic upheavals and des- 
perate inter-league warfare when 
teams in cities ten times the size of 
Green Bay (pop. 52,443) have had to 
deflate their footballs and go out of 
business? 

Maybe the answer is best revealed in 
the slogan coined by George Calhoun, 
the original club secretary and, at the 
time, the sports editor of the Green Bay 
Press-Gazette. He called the Packers 
“the pro team with the college spirit,” 
and the catch-phrase goes a long way 
toward explaining Green Bay’s presence 
in a league otherwise comprised of 
major metropolitan franchises. The 
Packers, now in their “34th consecutive 
year of postgraduate football,” closely 
approximate a college team operating 
on the professional level. They are 
supported by fans, who, like college 
alumni, have been turning out for home 
games year after year. Green Bay, on 
the Saturday night before the annual 
battle with the Chicago Bears, is like 
any campus town on the eve of a tra- 
ditional game. Cars carrying Packer 
rooters from Appleton, DePere, Mani- 
towoc, Milwaukee, Racine, Meno- 
minee, Oshkosh and other points pull 
up in front of the Northland and Beau- 
mont hotels. If you want to pass con- 
versation in one of the town’s many 


UP 


Pass-catching wizard Don Hutson, the great- 
est Packer of them all, set dozens of receiving 
and scoring marks in 11 years with the team. 
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GREEN BAY” PACKERS” 1919 
The original team, made up of local high school players, was 
led by player-coach Curly Lambeau (with ball, center). 
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Lambeau coached the Packers for 31 years. With him here is 
Verne Lewellen, star back in the Twenties, now an attorney. 


beer parlors, you had better make it football. Before 
the evening is over the team’s rousing fight song, “Go 
You Packers,” will have been rendered discordant 
dozens of times. (At games, it is given the professional 
treatment by the Packers’ Lumberjack band, out- 
fitted in lumberjackets and green hats.) A number 
of the townspeople can tell you where most members 
of the team are staying, which movie they attended 
the night before the game and when they went home. 

The Packers’ head coach, Gene Ronzani, a former 
prize pupil of George Halas with the Chicago Bears, 
knows he must answer for his team’s performance not 
only to the executive committee and board of direc- 
tors, who represent the 1,600 stockholders, but to the 
big, active men’s and women’s quarterback clubs in 
town. The latter group, apparently the only all-female 
quarterback club in the country, has approximately 
500 members. At the end of the season, the girls 
present a most-valuable-player award to a blushing 
Packer. They also get together with the men’s club 
(about 1,500 members) and hold a dance. Male danc- 
ing partners who don’t talk football are apt to’ get 
their shins kicked. 

Further evidence of the remarkable spirit which 
has sustained the Packers for these many years is 
found in the number of former Green Bay players 
who have settled in and around the community. Jug 
Earp, a massive center on the great Packer teams of 
20-odd years ago and now the club’s genial public re- 
lations director, could round up two dozen dis- 
tinguished alumni without making many calls outside 
the home county. 

Don Hutson, the most famous Packer of them all, 
owned an auto agency in town and the Packers Play- 
dium on No. Adams St. when he retired in 1946 and 
is now the Chevrolet and Cadillac dealer in Racine. 
Fullback Tony Canadeo is a local representative for 
an Illinois steel company. Ted Fritsch, who ranks 
second behind Hutson on Green Bay’s all-time scoring 
list, is coach at Central Catholic High. Hutson’s 
famous batterymate, Arnie Herber, is with a bottling 
concern in neighboring DePere. Joe Laws, a tireless 


A local boy who made good, Arnie Herber (38) helped Pack- 
ers develop top passing attack, later teamed with Hutson. 
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Home of the Green Bay Packers is this wooden horseshoe 
stadium near the East River. Capacity is just under 25,000. 


halfback for 12 seasons, has a home in Sturgeon Bay. 
Charlie Brock, Hurdis McCrary, Charley Mathys, 
Whitey Woodin, and Boob Darling are other old-time 
Packers who never left town. 

George Calhoun, the Packers’ unofficial custodian 
of records and curator of the alumni rolls, speaks with 
bluff pride of former players who have distinguished 
themselves in other professions. “Well, there’s Lavvie 
Dilweg, who played end from 1927 to 1934, and a 
former Democratic congressman. He’s been named an 
assistant to the attorney general in Washington,” Cal 
says. “And Verne Lewellen, the finest punter I ever 
saw, is a prominent attorney now. He and Dilweg 
both ran for district attorney when they were :playing 
on the same team. They tossed a coin to see who 
would get on the program cover election week.” 

Spirit alone could not keep the Packers in business 
for 34 years’ Fans in Green Bay and northeastern 
Wisconsin have grown up in a tradition of great foot- 
ball teams. The Packers won pro championships in 
1929, 1930, 1931, 1936, 1939 and 1944. Twice they beat 
the New York Giants in playoffs for the title. Over a 
span of 23 games in the 1928-29-30 seasons, they went 
without defeat (two games were ties). Some of the 
most famous names in football have appeared on 
Green Bay rosters. Besides the immortal Hutson, an 
all-league selection for nine years, the Packers’ 
showcase of star players includes Cal-Hubbard, Curly 
Lambeau, Mike Michalske, Johnny Blood, Arnie Her- 
ber, Russ Letlow, Clark Hinkle, Cecil Isbell, Andy 
Uram, Buckets Goldenberg, Nate Barrager, Charley 
Brock; Tony Canadeo and Ted Fritsch. 

But probably none of it would have been possible 
if it weren’t for the energy and ingenuity of Earl L. 
(Curly) Lambeau, who founded the team in 1919 and 
coached it for 31 years, through its greatest successes 
and its darkest crises. Curly resigned after the 49 
season, the central figure in a controversy that swirled 
through town in the immediate post-war years and 
threatened to sweep the franchise right out of Green 
Bay. Yet-whatever opinion on Lambeau you seek in 
Green Bay (and they come in all sizes and shapes), 
you will get nothing but agreement on one point: 
Curly Lambeau made the Packers. 

It was his love for football that conceived the 
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Rivalry between the Packers and Bears is one of the hottest 
in pro football. Cecil Isbell is shown running in *41 game. 


original team 33 years ago. The son of a local builder, 
Curly played football at East High and spent a fresh- 
man season at Notre Dame in the company of George 
Gipp, Eddie and Hunk Anderson and Clipper Smith. 
Then he dropped out of school, returned to Green 
Bay and went to work for one of the packing com- 
panies which had sprung up during the war. He didn’t 
forget football: Recruiting players from. the squads 
at East and West high schools, he formed a team in 
the fall of 1919 which the Indian Packing Company 
sponsored by providing some of the equipment. After 
the yearling Packers had belted Menominee (53-0), 
Marinette (61-0), New London (54-0) and She- 
boygan (87-0), folks in Green Bay realized Curly had 
built a powerhouse. Only the last game, played against 
a muscular Beloit outfit, was lost during the 1l-game 
season. Almost a perfect artistic success, it was some- 
thing less: than that from a financial standpoint. The 
boys averaged $16 each for their season’s efforts. 


In the first three years, the Packers changed backers 
almost as frequently as they did footballs. Local 
businessmen Neil Murphy, Joe Delloye and Frank 
Jonet provided the necessary financial encourage- 
ment in 1920. But even though some bleachers were 
erected at the Hagemeister brewery field and the 
hat-passing was done on a more efficient basis, the 
team proceeded to lose money and win games. In 
1921, the angels were John and Emmett Clair, owners 
of a packing company, and they helped Curly secure 
a franchise in the loosely-constructed National 
League. The only games the home-grown Packers 
lost in this big-league competition were to Rock 
Island and the Staleys, the forerunners of the Chicago 
Bears. Apparently most people in Green Bay pre- 
ferred to go duck hunting on autumn Sundays; few 
of them bothered to watch the Packers play. 


The Clairs gave up but Curly Lambeau didn’t, and 
with the help of Don Murphy, whose father owned a 
lumber mill, he went to Akron and bid for another 
franchise, the Clairs having forfeited theirs. Murphy 
peddled his car for $500 so that he and Curly could 
show the necessary $250 at the league meeting. In 
order to compete with the Chicago Cardinals, Colum- 
bus, Rock Island, Canton and others, the Packers had 
to bolster their local talent. (——>} TO PAGE 77) 
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peating it now: there’s nothing wrong with the St. 

Louis Browns that a few runs won't cure. 

Naturally, I’m not satisfied with where the club 
finished in the American League last season, but then 
I’ve never been anywhere where I was satisfied. Even 
after you finish first, you have a World Series to win 
and after that, next year’s pennant race to win. We 
hoped to jump as high as fifth in my first full year with 
the Browns, and maybe even wiggle into the first 
division. But we didn’t make it. What we needed was 
one consistent .300 plus hitter. One .300 hitter and 
we'd have caused trouble for everybody in the league 
all season. 

One .300 hitter and we wouldn’t have had that hor- 
rible road trip in July. Up till July, it was a seven- 
team race in the American League. Then we went 
on the road and won three and lost 19, and that cost 
us ground we never did make up. I never saw such a 
road trip. If we’d got whomped, it would have been 
different. But we got beat on the last pitch of the 19- 
inning first game in Cleveland, after Satchel Paige had 
gone ten innings in relief. We lost on a bad hop the next 
day, and before we could get turned around, we lost 
ten in a row. The things that happened to us on that 
trip were just unbelievable. We lost a flock of close de- 
cisions that could have gone the other way with that 
.300 hitter in our lineup. 

Before starting that trip, the club won nine of 16 
games on a home stand, and after that trip, they won 
13 of 22 at home. The damage was done in between, 
so you can see why I’m convinced that trip killed us. 

Even though the Browns didn’t finish as high as we 
had hoped, we made gains last season. By August, we 
had won as many games as the 1951 Browns won all 
year. And we filled up three or four positions. When 


| SAID it most of the season and I don’t mind re- 


DON’T 


GIVE UP ON 


US YET? 


The man who has failed to produce a miracle—or a first- 


division team—in St. Louis says he has a few punches left 


By BILL VEECK 


as told to George Johnson 


we go to camp next spring, we'll be better off than we 
were last spring when all we had to start with was 
Ned Garver. 

We know now that Bobby Young is a satisfactory 
major-league second-baseman. Clint Courtney is as 
good a catcher as there is around. With Marty Marion, 
our manager, helping him, Jim Dyck has developed 
into a pretty good third-baseman and we ought to be 
set there unless it turns out that Dyck is more valuable 
to us in the outfield. 

We got some of that power we need when we got Vic 
Wertz from Detroit. Sure, I hated to give up Garver, 
but the record shows Ned wasn’t as effective with us 
this year as he was with the old Browns. He had better 
figures in the individual pitching departments but he 
didn’t have the won-and-lost record because we 
weren’t getting the runs for him. No matter how good 
your pitching is, you have to score to win, and I'think 
Wertz will knock in a lot of runs and win a lot of games 
for us, because he is the kind of hitter who ought to 
love those short right-field stands in our park. I’d been 
after him for a long time before we finally closed the 
deal with Detroit, and with him on our side, I feel a lot 
better about our outfield for next year. 

We've got some ball players coming up from our farm 
clubs whom we expect will help us. There’s a kid 
named Jake Crawford at Scranton who was one of the 
best-looking outfielders in the minors this year, and 
he’s only 24 and a service veteran, too. Zack Taylor, 
our manager at Scranton, is usually pessimistic about 
ballplayers, but he told me, “You can put Crawford in 
center field now and forget about that problem for 
ten years.” Crawford averaged about two bases per 
hit last season, which indicates he can give us that 
long ball, too. He was named Eastern League MVP. 

Down at Oklahoma City we have a first-baseman, 
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Frank Kellert, who might be the man to fill the hole 
we've still got at first base. He’s older—28—but he’s 
one of the three players we bought from Oklahoma 
City when we sold the franchise there after we took 
over the Browns. We had to leave Oklahoma City be- 
cause the Browns have a farm club at San Antonio in 
the same league, the Texas League, and naturally we 
couldn’t have an interest in two teams in the same 
league, 

J. W. Porter, the young fellow who was the key man 
for us.in the trade with the White Sox, when they 
wanted Jim Rivera, looks like he might be the answer 
to another one of our problems in the outfield. He 
started out as a catcher but the White Sox changed 
him into an outfielder and he looks as if he might do 
us a job out there. 

Remember, rebuilding the Browns is a different job 
than the building I did at Cleveland. Cleveland was a 
better club when I took over than the Browns were 
when I arrived in St. Louis. Cleveland already had 
Boudreau, Keltner, Lemon, Feller and Reynolds, 
among others, which made a pretty solid foundation to 
build on. 

When we took over in St. Louis, we had to go after 
a whole new club. We went out and got what looked 
like the best young ballplayers in the minors—and 
then nothing happened. Courtney (——> To PAGE 76) 


SHALL WE 


UP 
Veeck’s promotional stunts, like the grandstand managers’ 
night, have perked up crowds but not the team’s standing. 


Hopes for future improvement in the Browns are built around young ballplayers like firebrand Clint Courtney, the tough catcher. 


The TERRIBLE-TEMPERED 


Wild scrapes with umpires, enemy ballplayers and concrete dugouts have left their mark on this 


By Hugh Brown 


screwball pitcher of considerable attainments, was 

sitting in the parlor of one of those row-after-row 
houses that stretch for interminable acres over the vast, 
squat monotony of Northeast Philadelphia. The heat 
was intolerable, inside and out, but not the player who 
is often referred to as the scratchiest-tempered man 
in baseball. Cool and detached, he permitted himself 
to be prodded with touchy questions about the 
various times that he: 

(1) Pushed his face into another visage belonging 
to umpire Al Barlick, then broke off the meeting of 
mugs (after seven heated minutes) by hitting Mr. 
Barlick on the leg with a baseball. 

(2) Bellied up to umpire Frank Dascoli, at the same 
time calling him a number of uncouth epithets that 
earned him (Meyer) a mouthwashing in the form 
of a substantial fine. 


BR sees CHARLES MEYER, a right-handed 


(3) Became peeved at a photographer who was re- 
cording his (Meyer’s) “emotional reactions” for pos- 
terity and bashed him (the photographer) in the 
beezer. 

(4) Tangled with Jackie Robinson at home plate so 
furiously that he almost inspired Ebbets Field habitues 
to riotous action. 

In the midst of this somewhat embarrassing cross- 
examination, the thin, short wail of an infant, irritated 
by the heat, was heard coming from an upstairs 
bedroom. 

A quick shadow of concern flashed across the features 
of the man they call the Terrible-Tempered Mr. Meyer, 
and begging a pardon for the interruption, he cried: 

“Mary! Oh, Mary, hurry upstairs and see what’s 
wrong with Mike!” 

Mary, a delectable blonde dish who had been drudg- 
ing over a stack of dishes in the kitchen, pattered in 


A bitter rhubarb between Meyer and Jackie Robinson on the base-paths in 51 almost ended in a fight and cost Russ a $50 fine. 


Russ Meyer 


Philly pitcher. He insists he’s a changed man 


at her master’s command, jogged upstairs and re- 
turned in due time with the information that ‘Mike 
just needed a new pair of three-cornered pants.” She 
tossed her husband a glance blended of solicitude and 
amusement, and pattered back into the kitchen. 

“Here I am, just a father of a few months,” mused 
the Mad Monk, “and every little wail from Michael 
Steven bothers me. But what a change he has made 
in me! I used to‘come home all heated up and both- 
ered and lie awake at night playing the game all over 
again and berating myself and the guys I thought had 
let me down. But I don’t do it anymore, no sir. 

“Now, these nights when I get home from the game, 
I take a look at Mike sleeping away in his crib, and 
then I get to bed myself, content, and not worrying or 
fretting about anything. All this, of course, has a 
soothing effect on my temperament during a ball 
game.” 

Those protestations of Mr. Meyer’s newly-found 
virtue can be taken with a (——> TO PAGE 85) 


Russ credits his wife, the former Mary Olson, and his six- 
month-old son Mike with soothing his jumpy baseball nerves. 


UP 
“If you snap me again, I'll bust your face!” said Meyer to a 
photographer in 1950. The shutter clicked and Russ swung. 
He later had to issue a formal apology to escape court action. 
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TWO-WAY FORESTER > 


ester by name, was reading his pupils the story of 

David and Goliath one Sunday morning when, 
suddenly, he was interrupted by the question of a 12- 
year-old boy. 

“Bill,” the youngster asked, ‘was Goliath as big 
and tough as you?” 

“Jimmy, he was bigger than I am and a lot tougher,” 
the teacher answered. 

“Gee!” murmured the boy, his eyes opening wide 
at the thought of a figure more impressive and power- 
ful than that of the young giant who stood before him. 

Bill Forester, Southern Methodist University’s foot- 
ball captain and prime candidate for All-America this 
year, has the proportions of a junior Goliath at least. 
His 235 pounds, which include an awesome set of 
muscles, are spread over a six-foot, three-inch frame. 
He is using those muscles to good advantage this. sea- 
son—as a durable double-duty man in a day of spe- 
cialists. He can play fullback, defensive tackle or 
linebacker. Bill makes himself right at home wherever 
his coach, Rusty Russell, sees fit to put him. 

“Before the season began, coach Russell predicted 
that Forester would be the bonus pick in the pro foot- 
ball draft this winter. That statement amazed South- 
western reporters. Usually, Russell would prefer to 
be tied to a stake and lashed with a cat-o’-nine-tails 
before lavishly heaping praise upon an individual 
player who still had a season to go. But Forester is a 
college coach’s dream—a strong, modest, adaptable 
youth with the essentials of greatness on the field and 

“impeccable behavior off it. 

There is a little of Jekyll-and-Hyde in the big 
fellow, as there is in many athletes. On the field, he is 
a savage character who relishes the chance to make a 
bone-crunching tackle or a power run up the middle. 
But when the game is over, he reverts to his normal 
self—a quiet, unassuming student who gets a great deal 


| teen-age Baptist Sunday School teacher, Bill For- 


Color photo by UP 


Bill, who married lovely Ann Wharton last June, is following 
in the footsteps of brother Herschel, the 51 Mustang captain. 


Whether he is throwing his 235 pounds around as a fullback, 
tackle or linebacker, SMU’s rugged captain is a man to reckon 


with. His Sunday school pupils think Bill is stronger than Goliath 


By BILL RIVES 


of personal satisfaction out of teaching Sunday school. 

Bill’s Sunday school pupils aren’t the only ones 
who admire his physical prowess. He is respected not 
only by his Southwest Conference opponents but also 
by his own teammates. The first time he lumbered 
out on the Mustang practice field as a freshman, he 
was dubbed “Bull’ and “Primo” (for Primo Carnera), 
and the names have stuck. 

Forester quickly. earned a reputation with his team- 
mates. Before one of the spring training scrimmages 
near the end of his sophomore year, coach Russell was 
dividing his squad into Red and Blue teams. When 
he called out Forester as a member of the Red team, 
guard Joe Basquez released a rebel yell of delight. 
Basquez, who already had been been named to the 
Red group, was asked if he (——> TO PAGE 82) 
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The Life and Death 
of the N.Y. Americans 


Bankrolled by a big-time bootlegger and run 
more for pleasure than for profit, the star- 
spangled Amerks gave the big town its first 


taste of pro hockey, then died a noisy death 


By Frank Graham 


professional hockey on a grand scale would be 

popular (and therefore profitable) in New York. 
A veteran sportswriter on the New York papers, he 
was a native of Windsor, Ontario, and knew a good 
deal about hockey. He often said that if he had the 
money he would back a team of his own. Few paid 
any attention to him, although the mildly interested 
asked him if he had a hockey team where would it 
play? In the cramped St. Nicholas Rink, where col- 
leges and other amateur teams occasionally played? 
No, Bill said. But there was the new Madison Square 
Garden that Tex Rickard and his “Six Hundred 


ee A long time, Bill McBeth had been saying that 


When the Americans first set up shop in Tex Rickard’s Madison Square Garden, they expected to be New York’s only hockey team. 
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Millionaires” were building up on 49th Street. 

The year was 1925. It was in the time that has 
been called the era of wonderful nonsense. Everybody 
apparently had money, the town was awash with 
bootleg whiskey, gin, rum and champagne, and the 
boss bootlegger was Big Bill Dwyer. It suddenly 
dawned on McBeth that Dwyer, who was his friend, 
was just the man he had been looking for all the time. 

Bill was one of the most fantastic of all the figures 
who flourished under Prohibition. He had come up, 
rough-and-tumble style, off the West Side of New 
York. He had had a few brushes with the law in his 
youth, and as a result of one of them, had done a 
short stretch in Sing Sing. Having been one of the 
first to grasp the opportunity offered to the quick, the 
fearless and the ruthless by what Herbert Hoover 
had been pleased to call a noble experiment, he had 
achieved tremendous power. He had his ships, his 
trucks, his warehouses and, of course, his mob. He 
owned a night club or two in (——> TO PAGE 58) 
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Big Bill Dwyer (right), one of the most famous bootleggers 
of the Roaring Twenties, bought the Americans as a new toy. 


But the Garden decided to field its own team and organized the Rangers. Games between the hot rivals (below) packed the house. 
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A successful exception to the barnstorming rule has been the 
Jackie Robinson tours, which drew big, predominantly Negro 
crowds in the South, Travel expenses cut heavily into profits. 


Despite flop after flop, big-league ballplayers 
still take to the hinterlands, looking for the 


easy dollar. It’s baseball’s riskiest venture 


By IRV GOODMAN 
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MERRY-GO-ROUND 


wants to admit it. That is the sad but simple truth 

about the annual post-season excursions that big- 
league ballplayers persist in making through the hin- 
terlands in quest of the fast buck. Confronted with a 
long history of flops, near-flops and grandiose bank- 
ruptcies, the promoters and performers of this hotly 
competitive grab-bag still refuse to face up to the cold 
facts of baseball life: 

That the dollar investment in barnstorming ventures 
is large, risky and too often based on unreasonable and 
unrewarding speculation. 

That even a meager return on the investment re- 
quires big turnouts at every stop in the 30 days of 
touring barnstormers are allowed by baseball law. 

That a single rain-out, an autumn cold spell or a 
conflict with a local football game can put a tour in the 
red. 

That most ballplayers can earn an easier and surer 
dollar by staying home and appearing on television and 
radio or lining up a few endorsements. 

That, for the most part, the fans have little incentive 
to shell out money to see unenthusiastic, routine, post- 
season baseball. 

In the short and unhappy history of modern barn- 
storming, there have been four notable successes: Bob 
Feller, Satchel Paige, Jackie Robinson and the O’Doul- 
DiMaggio invasion of Japan. There have been some 
minor successes, of course—small, unpretentious tours 
that looked for some small return and got just that. 
But the experiences of Feller, Paige and Robinson are 
the ones that have spurred others to give it a try. 
Professional promoters, who organize the bulk of barn- 
storming tours, have attempted, in the ancient fashion 
of business procedure, to imitate them. None have suc- 
ceeded, But that does not seem to matter. Every fall a 
dozen full-scale tours and many more miniature ex- 
hibitions start out, and 50 per cent of them collapse 
before they are completed. This fall, as always, they 
are covering the countryside. It’s a safe bet the casualty 
list will follow the old pattern. 

There is, after all, only one Feller and only one Paige 
and only one Robinson. Apparently, there is only one 
foreign country sufficiently baseball-mad to be ripe 
for barnstorming exploitation—and that’s Japan. 

Being there firstest with the bestest has been, essen- 
tially, the rule for success in barnstorming. Bob Feller 
was the pioneer of the postwar boom. It used to be that 
tours were restricted to ten days’ duration or less, 
hardly enough time to recoup expenses, much less 
realize a profit. Organized baseball frowned upon this 
extra-curricular activity, anyway, and saw no reason 
to encourage it. Feller lobbied successfully for the 
extension of the time limit to its present 30 days. He 
got the commissioner’s office to sanction the operation 
with uniform contracts and regulations. He even got 
clearance to deal with ballplayers. 

Once on the road, Feller shed his cloak of adminis- 
trator and became Rapid Robert, the fireball king, back 
from the war and as fast as ever. The towns he visited 
had never seen the Boy Wonder (television had not yet 
hit the open market) and the people wanted to get a 
glimpse of baseball’s biggest name. Feller traveled with 
a small supporting cast (an important expense-saver) 


PP vents io barnstorming is a bust—but nobody 


and put on a good show. A student of promotion, Bobby 
always gave a little more than the fans expected. He 
always sent them away happy. 

One of the more serious mistakes of contemporary 
barnstormers is the habit of giving the fans less than 
they expect. Exhibition games shortened to seven— 
sometimes five—innings have been played in an hour’s 
time. Competing teams often agree to swing at the first 
ball. Pitchers often lob it over the plate. All the fans 
get to see on such occasions is a bunch of guys in a 
hurry to get it over with. A typical story came out of 
an exhibition game played in Chicago several years 
ago. One of the outfielders played with a spare ball in 
his pocket. It was a misty evening and “the game might 
have run two hours or more if precautions weren’t 
taken.” On the first long drive hit to his field, this 
major-league star started back for the ball (which 
sailed over the fence). Both he and the fans lost the 
ball in the fog, but he ran to the fence, stuck the spare 
ball in his glove, made a graceful leap and came down 
with an out. No one knew the difference. 

The adventures of Satchel Paige, the perennial barn- 
stormer, have become legendary by now. Satch did a 
good job of living up to the stories about him. He made 
his name and his fortune on the road, a path that 
stretched around the world. Satch traveled with Negro 
league teams, pick-up squads, even alone. The routine 
always was the same. The man who struck out the side, 
who had the fastest pitch in baseball history, who 
pitched longer and better than anybody else, was com- 
ing to town. That was the ballyhoo buildup. Paige 
would arrive, usually late, in his big Cadillac, live up 
to the ballyhoo, then quickly be on his way again to do 
the same thing all over again the next day—or even 
that night. 

Satch knew his business. He had a tireless right arm 
and the touch of a born showman. The hesitation pitch, 
the nonchalant pose on the mound, (——> TO PAGE 62) 


The barnstormer’s dream: this overflow. crowd turned out at 
New Orleans to see a post-season exhibition game in 1949, 
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WHAT’S NEW IN 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Here are some of the interesting items SPORT 


found on its tour of the shops this month 


For hunters: wrist compass, from Tough, well-balanced, Spalding’s 
$2.50. Fee & Stemwedel, 2210 rubber-covered basketball sells 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. for $19.25. In all sports shops. 


Tune it yourself: Mutone adjustable 
duck-eall offers wide selection of 
tones, $4.95. Rene-Craft Products, 
213 Owens Bldg., Wilmette, IIL 


Latest edition of in- 
door football game, it 
teaches and entertains. 
$2.50. Stars On Stripes 
Inc., 532 First Ave., 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


“+7 STARS ON STRIPES... . 
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The Sam Snead Payoff Putter includes a 
free copy of Sam’s book, How To Hit A 
Golf Ball, $10.95. From Wilson Sport- 


ing Goods Co. Available everywhere. —A/ 


Requests for additional information on any of the items should be addressed to the manufacturer, 
SPORT 


The Jitterbug lure, now 
spinning model. 
Easy to cast, comes in 
seven finishes. $1.25. 
Fred Arbogast Co., 313 
W.NorthSt.,Akron 3,0. 


The 50-yard-line view: Broadfield, pocket-size binocular 
has great range, increased viewing area. $39.50, including 
case. Bushnell Optical, 201 Bushnell Bldg., Pasadena, Cal. 


This is a regular editorial feature in SPORT and no paid advertisements are shown. 


Nokona infield model 
is extra large, with 
adjustable band. Glove 
cannot fall off hand. 
$21.95. Nocona Leath- 


er Goods, Nocona, Tex. 
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Improve your game at 
home with Golf Mas- 
ter. Records distance, 
direction, loft. Com- 
plete kit is about 
$18.95. Voit Rubber Co. 


Fall style warmth, comfort in Travis orlon (left, at $25.95) and 
nylon (right, at $14.95) jackets made by White Stag. Water- 
repellent. From Sidney J. Wain, 37 West 57 St., New York City. 


A combination winter 
sport: SnoBob is ski, 
toboggan, sled. From 
$19.95. Jaqua Co., 
101 Garden St, S.E., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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By FRANCIS STANN 


home run? Ask any ballplayer and he’ll tell you it’s 

. Griffith Stadium in Washington, which, paradox- 
ically, has the smallest seating capacity—about 29,920. 
Nobody knows better than president Clark Griffith of 
the Senators how difficult it is to lose a ball in the 
park which bears his name. Yet, once in a while, the 
Old Fox buys himself a well-muscled hitter, probably 
just to see if the fences are as distant as the measure- 
ments indicate. Back in 1938, for instance, Griffith 
swapped his classy first-baseman, Joe Kuhel, for Zeke 
Bonura of the White Sox. Kuhel was a perfect ball- 
player for Washington, a line-drive hitter who could 
run and field. Bonura was the opposite. He could hit a 
long ball. But that was his one and only talent. All 
but leading Zeke by the nose, Griffith pointed to the 
left-field bleachers, over 400 feet away, and said, in 
effect, “Hit some baseballs in those seats. The fans 
here want to see some home runs. You’ve got a chance 
to be a hero.” 

Zeke gave it a good try, but so had a flock of long- 
ball hitters before him. You just don’t hit 40 or 50 
home runs in Washington. At that, Bonura set the 
homer record for the Senators in ’38 with a total of 
22, although most were hit on the road. Like Goose 


(| HE toughest major-league park in which to hit a 


The Senators’ home, rebuilt in 1911] after a fire, has the smallest seating capacity 
in the majors. But it’s also the big leagues’ toughest park for home-run hitters. 


#328 


Goslin, Al Simmons and others, Zeke found himself 
over-matched in Griffith Stadium. So old Clark, his 
whim gone, rid himself of Bonura, reacquired Kuhel, 
and went back to the old familiar pattern, padding 
the lineup with spray hitters. 

Rival sluggers—Hank Greenberg was a_ notable 
complainer—accused Griffith of tampering with his 
grounds, too. Hank always claimed that Griff delib- 
erately planed his diamond so that from home plate 
to first base his speedsters ran slightly downhill. 
“Those quick-start hitters saved about a full step,” 
Greenberg said. “Not only that, but when Washing- 
ton’s line-drive hitters were meeting the ball, Griff 
would cut the grass short in the outfield so a ball to 
the center-field corner could roll for an inside-the- 
park homer.” 

It is 405 feet down the foul line from home to the 
bleacher barrier in left. It becomes considerably 
longer as the barrier extends toward center. Right 
field is 328 feet down the foul line, but the fence is 40 
feet high and few drives are hit over it. On paper, the 
measurements may not seem awesome but the records 
prove that fewer homers are hit in Washington than 
in any other big-league park. 

The grounds on which Griffith Stadium is built are 
the same the Washington club oc- 
cupied when it belonged to the old 
12-team National League. In the 
winter of 1911, when Griffith came 
to the nation’s capital from Cincin- 
nati, fire destroyed most of the 
stands and the park was rebuilt. 
Pitchers call Griffith Stadium a 
paradise. Hal Newhouser of the 
Tigers says, “Give any pitcher a 
ball-hawk in center field and he’ll 
win in Washington.” 

Walter Johnson, Washington’s 
greatest pitcher, hit one of the 
longest homers in Griffith Stadium. 
The ball landed half way up in the 
long left-field bleachers. Babe Ruth 
hit one that cleared the 40-foot 
fence in center field and landed in 
the trees back of the duplex homes 
that adjoin the park. 

The president’s box at Griffith 
Stadium is just that. It is reserved 
for the President of the United 
States on opening day—and when- 
ever else he requests it—and it is 
located at the edge of the first-base 
UP dugout. Since President Taft’s visit 
in 1911, the park has become accus- 
tomed to distinguished guests. 
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Johnny-O—Mr. Fullback 


(Continued from page 35) 


rushing. There are still less who can 
damage you down the middle, yet have 
the jet-start speed to turn your ends, 
then explode downfield with the elusive 
ease of a halfback. But high-scoring 
fullbacks who also come equipped with 
defensive skill, a better-than-fair pass- 
ing arm and blocking ability which is 
remindful of Marty Brill or Ernie 
Pinckert, are something that no right- 
living campus squad expects to encoun- 
er, 

Johnny-O has all this and more, too, 
The square-jawed, 22-year-old son of 
Polish immigrant parents is convinced 
he is just starting to learn his trade. 
He intends to be nothing less than the 
best running back in his school’s his- 
tory, which includes names like Benny 
Lom, Sam Chapman, Vic Bottari and 
Jackie Jensen, Ambition burns in his 
pale-blue eyes as he looks past the 
1952 season, 

“T’ll turn pro just as fast and as soon 
as I can,” he tells you. “And when I 
do, frankly, I want to earn some im- 
portant money.” 

Entering his senior season, it ap- 
peared that Olszewski—pronounced Ol- 
SHEV-Ski—already had accomplished 
enough to convince National Football 
League owners that he is worth almost 
any asking price. Joe Stydahar, coach 
of the Los Angeles Rams who have 
Johnny-O pegged No. 1 on their 1953 
draft list, recently remarked that he 
was worth a conservative $100,000 at 
the box-office. “Here’s a guy who can 
play anywhere,” said Joe. “I can see 
him as a pass-catching end because of 
his speed, or as a terrific defensive 
halfback. At the bucking fullback spot, 
I’ve never seen anyone his age hit 
harder. And I can think of only three 
or four men in our league who are 
tougher to handle on wide sweeps and 
pitch-outs. The guy is half Grange, 
half Nagurski.” 

Tall words. And Johnny-O, a decisive 
young man with a crisp use of the lan- 
guage, can explain eloquently that he 
doesn’t consider them true—not yet. 
Everything he does is keyed toward 
improving himself. Since 1948 he has 
worked summers as a beach guard near 
his Long Beach home, rated “superior” 
by head guard Dutch Miller for saving 
several dozen floundering citizens from 
the drink. His real purpose in taking 
the job, however, was to get himself 
into rock-hard condition. “Wrestling 
panicky people in the water is a work- 
out enough,” says Miller, “and many 
days when the rip-tide was running, 
Johnny hauled them out in droves. But 
whenever he got the chance, he did 
roadwork up and down the beach. Now 
his legs are like iron. He had a 14-inch 
neck size when he went to work for us; 
eh it’s 164% and he’s still spreading 
out.” 

Critics who watched him when he 
was a California freshman breaking 
loose for weaving touchdown runs of 
55, 43, 73, 46 and 80 yards while closing 
in on the all-time Coast Conference 
rushing record in 1950-51, have stopped 
saying that Olszewski is too much a 
straight-ahead runner. He can throw a 
hip with some of the best. How did he 
get that way? 

_ “Well, maybe they’ll rib me for let- 
ting it out,” says Johnny, “but I used 
to go to ballet school in Long Beach. I 
took lessons for two years and I did it 
for only one purpose—to improve my 
footwork.” 


Six-yard Olszewski doing Arab- 
esques and grand-jetes in a tip-toe 
emporium? It’s hard to visualize, but 
that’s only the half of it. Johnny also 
took up tap-dancing when he was 18, 
threatening not Astaire or Kelly, but 
developing a put-it-down-and-take-it- 
away technique rarely seen in a six- 
foot, 200-pounder. 

One more item and you'll understand 
why Olszewski held high priority on 
everybody’s All-America check list 
when the season started and needed 
only 44 yards to break Jackie Jensen’s 
all-time California rushing record of 
1,703 yards. He plays football with 
what coach Pappy Waldorf calls “his 
emotions,” but perhaps better described 
as a spiritual fervor often noticeable in 
young men of his faith. The first thing 
Olszewski puts on before a game, ahead 
of skivvies, pads or tape, is his St. 
Christopher’s medal. A devout Catholic, 
he says a prayer while heading down 
the ramp or tunnel to the field. “It 
hasn’t anything to do with California 
winning the game,” he explains, “It’s 
more an expression of my faith when I 
need it most. It has lifted me up more 
than once.” 

Coming to Cal from St. Anthony’s 
High of Long Beach, where he scored 
27 touchdowns in his senior season and 
won the Helms Foundation trophy 
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Strike back at CANCER 


awarded the Southern California ‘“ath- 
lete of the year,” Olszewski’s only ap- 
parent handicap was his name. Nobody 
could pronounce it. “Ozooski, you 
should do something about it,” a Bear 
trainer remarked. Johnny had no sug- 
gestions, but two years ago a young 
lady transcribing notes for one of his 
speech professors noticed that the prof 
saved time by referring to him as 
“Johnny-O.” She passed the word to a 
San Francisco newspaperman. Bingo! 
The name caught on and today many of 
his hundreds of fan letters are merely 
addressed to “Johnny-O, California,” 
and get delivered. 

Pappy Waldorf's chief worry in 1950 
was that his sophomore whiz might 
cave in under the heaviest burden of 
ballyhoo heaped on any Pacific Coast 
Conference rookie in years. Olszewski 
was All-American before he knew his 
way around the campus. In his first 
start against Santa Clara that year, he 
fumbled while running from the end 
zone and was thrown for a safety. The 
Brones took a 9-0 lead. Olszewski, who 
almost never speaks in the huddle, 
told quarterback Jim Marinos, “I'd like 
to make up for that.” 

Marinos fed No. 36 the ball—and 
tacklers started bouncing off him like 
golf balls off concrete. On a straight- 
away drive he carried 44 yards, setting 
up a Bear touchdown, He ran 32 yards, 
with two Brones riding his back part of 
the way, to insure another. In eight 
other rushes he covered 111 yards. To 
complete the 27-9 California comeback 
victory, he bolted 55 yards for a touch- 
down in which tacklers were taking 
what looked like reluctant passes at 
him from the side. “Lucky he missed 
the goal posts,” remarked Jim Lawson, 
scouting for the San Francisco 49ers, as 


he slammed across. “They cost $50 a 
pair.” 

Johnny-O went on from there. It 
was 134 yards against Penn, with his 
43-yard touchdown run breaking up a 
tight game . . . a clutch drive of 36 
which led to Cal’s winning score over 
USC ...119 yards (an average seven 
per attempt) against Washington, over- 
shadowing the Huskies’ Hugh McEl- 
henny . .. a tremendous 73-yarder 
through UCLA in which he flattened 
the huge Donn Moomaw. Only in the 
Rose Bowl, where the Bears lost to 
Michigan, was he stopped. He was 
away once on a tackle slant, but stum- 
bled and fell. Otherwise, his 58 yards 
gained in 16 carries is something 
Olszewski fans just don’t talk about. 

His sophomore statistics left little 
doubt that Johnny-O would be one of 
the country’s most spectacular backs in 
51. His 1,008 yards from scrimmage, at 
6.50 a clip, broke the PCC record. By 
comparison, Red Grange ran for 1,260 
yards at Illinois in his baptismal season 
of 1923 (best mark of his three years). 

That Johnny-O missed the brass ring 
a year ago is sad history ... but perhaps 
his making as a great athlete. The mid- 
season knee injury which crushed his 
All-America hopes just as they were 
about to bear fruit has whetted his 
ambition all the more. It turned a 
normally easy-going athlete noticeably 
grim around the edges, while provoking 
one of the West’s biggest football feuds. 

On October 20, Johnny-O was well 
ahead of his sophomore pace—549 yards 
in the first four games. Ugly rumors 
had preceded the California-USC game 
of that date. Earlier, the University of 
Washington’s faculty athletic head, Dick 
Everest, had accused the Trojans of 
deliberately trying to maim two Husky 
stars, Sam Mitchell and Dick Sprague. 
Word was around San Francisco bars 
and betting rooms that USC insiders 
had predicted that Johnny-O—once 
considered certain to enroll at USC— 
was “a marked man.” 

Whatever you care to believe, Ol- 
szewski was down and out for virtually 
the season the first time he carried the 
ball. Pat Cannamela, No. 42, gorilla- 
armed Southern Cal linebacker, hit him 
with a smashing, side-angle tackle. The 
two were locked as they rolled on the 
turf before 81,000 and much type has 
since been squandered on the question: 
Did or did not Cannamela wrench 
Johnny-O’s leg as he tried to get up? 

The San Francisco Examiner sports 
columnist, Prescott Sullivan, touched 
off the fuse by openly charging dirty 
play. Coach Jess Hill made an angry 
denial. Pappy Waldorf tried to cool off 
the hotheads by scoffing at talk of pre- 
meditated assault on his ace, but South- 
ern Cal’s student tabloid, The Vulture, 
fanned the flames with a series of ad- 
vertising-column notices: : 

“Personal—Johnny-O, please forgive 
me. I didn’t realize my own strength 
or how fragile you are. Patsy.” 

“Fullback out of work. Plenty of ex- 
perience, but injured recently, Have 
learned how to avoid All-American 
linebacker. See J. Olszewski, Berke- 
ley.” 

California gorges still rise over the 
loss of their boy just as he was hitting 
his stride. A week earlier, against 
Washington State, he had been at his 
most impressive—269 yards gained on 
20 carries, breaking the school rushing 
record of 192, set by Jackie Jensen, and 
Bob Celeri’s total offense record. He 
scored twice on runs of 80 and 28 yards. 
The stretched knee muscles finished 
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UCLA and Oregon games. Against 
Washington and Stanford he was able 
to make only token appearances good 
for a net of 63 yards. 

One measure of Olszewski is that he 
could have blown the situation wide 
open by accusing Cannamela. He 
didn’t. Sitting in the locker room, with 
reporters begging him to speak up, 
Johnny asked how soon the leg could 
be X-rayed, Then he said, “My father 
always told me never to say anything 
if I couldn’t say something good.” That 
remains his final word on the incident. 

The father, Pete Olszewski, is an in- 
teresting personality himself. Cali- 
fornia coaches think he’s wonderful 
since he knows the game, as an ex- 
Great Lakes Navy guard, vintage of 
World War I, yet never interferes in 
the coaching of Johnny. Pete think 
Pappy Waldorf, Wes Fry, Eggs Manske 
ee the other Bear staffers are swell, 
00. 

Stocky, genial Pete was born in Po- 
land, came to the U.S. as a boy and 
went into the Navy. “I was on shore 
leave and loaded with pay when I met 
Johnny’s mother at a party in Utica, 
New York,” he relates. “She was Mary 
Swiencki, Polish, too. We got married 
in 1925 with the idea of having a big 
family. Did it, too—two boys and two 
girls, though I can’t say we've ever had 
a lot of money.” 

Johnny was born in Washington, 
D, C., December 21, 1929. There was an 
older sister, Dolores, now 24, and later, 
Pauline, now 17, Three years ago, 
Bobby Olszewski joined the family. 
Johnny was a baby when Pete was sent 
west on the cruiser Portland; eventu- 
ally settling his brood in Long Beach, 
hard by the Pacific Fleet anchorage. He 
had played a season of football with 
Great Lakes in 1920. He loved the game 
and began acquainting Johnny with the 
eport from the time he could grip a 

all. 

“Funny, but he was underweight until 
he was 12,” Pete said. “There was a 
rough gang of kids who got picked up 
for ‘borrowing’ an automobile for a joy 
ride. Johnny got messed up with them. 
I decided that he needed sports more 
ways than one.” 

Johnny first broke into a football 
lineup as a 140-pound ninth-grader of 
15 at St. Anthony’s. He makes what 
now seems a startling confession. As a 
high school freshman he had a deep 
fear of contact. Given the ball, he’d 
highball for the sidelines to avoid tack- 
lers and soon was getting peculiar looks 
from the coach—and from Pete, who 
missed little. 

“Call it a yellow streak,” Johnny tells 
you: “Because that’s what it amounted 
ed 

Pete Olszewski’s influence was never 
stronger than at this point. A Navy 
chief petty officer who knew how to 
handle men, he thrashed it out with 
Johnny, demonstrating with match- 
sticks on the kitchen table how, when 
two bodies met, the one which traveled 
fastest did the most damage. Scrim- 
mages took on a new tone at St. An- 
thony’s. Once Johnny overcame his 
fear, he applied the law of overcom- 
pensation so enthusiastically that by his 
junior year he was a legend among 
college scouts. 

In 1947-48, he was all-Southern Cali- 
fornia, and had offers from 22 colleges. 
One story typical of the ones told about 
Olszewski is that Pete was promised 
$25,000 in a secret bank account if he 
delivered Johnny to a certain Southern 
college. If the bids came that high, 
Pete didn’t listen to them anyway. After 


the Compton game, when Johnny broke 
things up with a 96-yard run for a 
score, the Olszewskis shut the door on 
bidders. Obviously, Johnny was ready 
for big-time football and might have 
a great money-making career ahead of 
him. In the Mt. Carmel game, he broke 
his jaw in the first quarter. Coach 
Jacques Grenier sent him to the locker 
room. But Johnny returned in the 
fourth quarter, ran 30 yards on a pass 
interception to score, threw a 25-yard 
pass for another touchdown and bucked 
uver ie extra point to win the game, 

His greatest game was against Chaffey 
High. Using a special defense, Chaffey 
stopped him on all but four plays. The 
four were good for 45, 52, 67 and 81 
yards—each a touchdown. St. An- 
thony’s won, 28-20. 

Jeff Cravath, then coaching USC, 
had an “in” with Johnny through assis- 
tant coach Roy (Bullet) Baker, a Long 
Beach neighbor and friend of lifeguard 
Dutch Miller. By then, Johnny was 
working steadily at the beach. Once 
he saved Billy Mais, his high school 
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“Do you think the fight sold many 
razor blades?” 


buddy and current quarterback of the 
California Bears, from drowning; an- 
other time he rescued Don Klosterman, 
the ex-Loyola of Los Angeles passing 
ace. Dutch Miller was his advisor, and 
Dutch liked USC. 

Cravath was taken aback when he 
talked to Johnny. Schoolboys of 18 
don’t usually speak up to college 
coaches the way Johnny did. “What if 
you lose your job?” he wanted to know. 
“Where would I be then?” 

The alumni wolves were howling 
only faintly for Cravath at the mo- 
ment. “I'll be around here as long as 
you'll be,” he said. 

Two seasons later, Cravath was fired 
and Olszewski, on the recommendation 
of his father, was playing for the 
“solid” man, Waldorf of California. 

A ten-minute interview with the pon- 
derous, 250-pound Pappy on the sub- 
ject of Johnny-O is likely to turn into 
an hour’s gabfest. Olszewski is just 
what the highly-successful Waldorf T- 
formation needs. At Northwestern Uni- 
versity in the Thirties, Waldorf coached 
such greats as Don Heap, Fred Vanzo 
and Otto Graham, and at California he 
has had Jensen, Jack Swaner, Jim 
Monachino, Bob Celeri and Pete Scha- 


barum, but he considers that Olszewski 
puts more pressure on the defense than 
any back he has handled. ; 

“Take the Penn game at Philadelphia 
last season,” he says. “They played a 
tight six-man line with the linebackers 
ordered to stop Olszewski at all costs. 
So we took it easy on Johnny’s running. 
He got something like 65 yards rushing. 
enue our passers had a field 

ay.” 
The Bears completed 12 tosses, four 
for touchdowns, and routed Penn, 35-0. 
One of the scoring passes caught Penn 
flatfooted—Olszewski to halfback Don 
Robison for 30 yards with 16 seconds 
left in the first half. 

“Furthermore, he’s the only great 
runner I’ve ever had that I’d almost 
rather use as a blocker,” says Waldorf. 
In the Washington State game, the 
Bears had the ball on their own 20- 
yard line, score 21-21 in the third quar- 
ter. Olszewski took a_ pitch-out, 
knocked down two tacklers with his 
shoulders and ran 80 yards to put Cali- 
fornia ahead. Five minutes later, 
Johnny led halfback Harry West around 
right end. “He knocked the Cougar left 
end flat and went on without losing 
momentum to cream the defensive back 
on that side—West going 44 for the 
score,” Pappy relates. “Of the two 
plays, the blocks impressed me the 
most.” 

Pappy, incidentally, is “Mr. Waldorf” 
to his top player. Johnny-O addresses 
men his senior as “sir” or “mister” and 
is perfectly satisfied to keep his rela- 
tionship with the head coach on a rather 
formal basis. 

Attempts to lionize Johnny-O on and 
off the campus meet with polite but 
firm resistance. He has little liking for 
backpatters or the sort of intensive so- 
cial life which usually gces with a 
reputation the size of his. Johnny needs 
a consistent eight to ten hours sleep a 
night or he feels washed out the next 
day; to bed early and up early is his 
schedule. Just a fair student, he holds a 
precarious “C” average—he had to at- 
tend summer school this year, and at 
that won’t graduate until February, 
1954. Olszewski pledged Sigma Nu but 
has skipped the hectic fraternity life by 
living in an apartment off-campus. A 
few radio and TV appearances and 
membership in Skull & Key, an hon- 
orary fraternity, pretty much covers his 
extra-curricular activity. 

Dramatie arts is the Olszewski major 
study and in the back of his head he 
has the thought that he might try for 
an acting career some day. Last spring, 
he played the mustachioed villain in 
“Curse You, Jack Dalton!” staged by 
campus players in an Oakland theater, 
and he got good reviews. He also has 
a fair singing voice. But pro football is 
his overweaning aim. “I’d rather be 
with the Rams than any other club,” he 
says. “But the way the pro draft 
works, a college player has nothing to 
say about where he goes.” This slave- 
rule of the professionals will doubtless 
cost Olszewski plenty upon graduation. 
“Tf the Bears, Giants, Browns, 49ers, 
Packers and Rams had to competitively 
bid for Johnny, as they would in base- 
ball,” says a Bear coach, “he could land 
the first $50,000 bonus in football.” 

Johnny-O’s finances interest a num- 
ber of people. The “Bear Backers,” 
most powerful alumni player-recruit- 
ing group on the Coast, have been ac- 
cused by disgruntled rivals of digging 
deep for Johnny. Visiting the campus, 
you halfway expect to see him driving a 
Cadillac and sporting a Brooks Brothers 
wardrobe. 


However, earlier this year he was 
walking or hitching rides with friends 
while shopping around for a Model-A 
Ford in the $300-$500 category to solve 
his transportation problem. His clothes 
supply is modest and casual. With other 
squad members, he works at $1 an hour 
mowing and watering the Memorial 
Stadium turf and practice fields. He 
picks up more small change parking 
cars when Golden Gate Fields, the 
nearby horse track, is running. There 
are athletes living in more affluence at 
minor colleges. 

Anyone visiting Johnny as the °52 
season started was soon aware that the 
boy was acutely worried about his 
right knee. No surgery has been needed 
to correct the damage done to it by the 
Cannamela tackle. In September, it had 
been subjected to tough scrimmages 
and appeared healed and strong again. 
Yet the question remained in his mind: 
Will it hold up? 

“You see,” he said seriously, “if I 
couldn’t go on _ playing football, I 
wouldn’t know what to do with myself. 
It’s not very important to anyone else, 
considering the condition of the world, 
I ERC But it’s all I’ve ever wanted 
to do.” 


That’s where Johnny-O is wrong. 
Sheer artistry is rare in any field and 
his is worthy of any man. All the proof 
you need of what he means to West 
Coast fans is written on their faces in 
that dramatic, emotional moment when 
No. 36 comes hurtling into the open 
field ... and in the proud grin of a 
stocky guy named Pete Olszewski, who 
used to demonstrate with matches on 
the kitchen table. 


What Kind of 
Quarterback 
Are You? 


(Continued from page 23) 


pass play over the line of scrimmage. 
Even though you are well into enemy 
territory, a long pass has little chance 
of success under these conditions. And 
running plays that call for fancy ball- 
handling or sharp cutting can be dan- 
gerous, too. 


SITUATION I 


Worth trying a long-gainer here. A 
sneak end run with a fake of a line buck, 
or a trick play with a long lateral, might 
catch the defense by surprise. Deviate 
from the normal in this spot. Instead of 
bucking for the yard and a first down, 
go for a big gain. Strike where your 
opponent least expects it. If the play 
fails or loses yardage, you can kick on 
the next down. 


SITUATION J 


This is a good place not to kick. Go 
into punt formation and pull a pass. You 
can get good protection against an in- 
terception. Don’t give up the ball until 
you have to. In the National Football 
League, possession of the ball is nine- 
tenths of the battle. You are also pull- 
ing the unexpected. Every quarterback 
should remember that keeping hold of 
the ball and keeping the opposition 
guessing are two of the essentials in 
scoring touchdowns. 
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The Life and Death of the N. Y. Americans 


(Continued from page 49) 


New York, a casino (part night club, 
part gambling joint) in Miami, a race 
track in Florida and another in Ohio. 
He also owned, in a manner of speak- 
ing, cops, Federal agents and other law 
enforcement officers. Everybody liked 
him save his rivals. Big, quiet, smiling, 
he was a good friend to many and com- 
pletely devoted to his family. He had 
so much money he didn’t know what to 
do with it. As fast as he spent it or 
gave it away, there was always more 
to take its place. 

It is doubtful if he ever had seen a 
hockey game but he agreed with Mc- 
Beth that the sport, properly presented 
to the New York public, would go over 
with a bang. Besides, ownership of a 
hockey club would embellish his rep- 
utation as a sportsman: he was getting 
a little tired of being known merely 
as Bill Dwyer, the Bootlegger. Acting 
through a friend and associate, Tom 
Duggan, he bought the Hamilton 
franchise in the National Hockey 
League, moved the players into New 
York, called them the New York Amer- 
icans and signed a contract for them 
to play in the new Garden. 

The opening game was played on 
the night of December 15, 1925, against 
Les Canadiens of Montreal. It was a 
gala performance. United States and 
Canadian army bands marched and 
blared on the ice. Hundreds of digni- 
taries were in the crowd that packed 
the new arena from the ice to the raft- 
ers. In the Madison Square Garden 
Club, before and after the game, toasts 
were drunk (in champagne just off the 
boat) to Bill Dwyer, The Sportsman. 
Les Canadiens won the game, by the 
way, but that didn’t matter much to 
anybody. It had been a thrilling eve- 
ning. 

The initial excitement over, there was 
time to take stock of the club. The man- 
ager was Thomas Patrick Gorman, tall, 
slim, red-haired, and then as now (he 
currently operates Connaught Park race 
track, and the arena and the ball park 
in Ottawa) an utterly fabulous char- 
acter. Restless, incredibly energetic, 
amazingly efficient and always in high 
good humor, he had complete charge 
not only of the players but of all the 
business affairs of the club. Between 
times on the beach or in the dressing 
rooms, he collected the receipts, paid 
the bills, arranged transportation, hired, 
bought or sold players and did a thou- 
sand and one other things, 

The players were close-knit in the 
beginning. Most of them—Billy Burch, 
the center; the Green brothers, Shorty 
and Red, who were the wings; Leo 
Reise and Alec McKinnon, the defense- 
men—had grown up together and had 
shared with each other triumphs in 
amateur hockey. To them had been 
added, among others, Edmond Bouch- 
ard, from Three Rivers, Quebec, and 
Joe Simpson, one of the best and most 
exciting players in Western Canada. 

Also in the club headquarters, pitched 
in a Broadway hotel, was Bill McBeth. 
He was appointed publicity director 
for the club that, you might say, he had 
dreamed up, He was supremely happy 
and plunged eagerly into his task of 
acquainting the public with the new 
heroes and attempting to build some 
of them into individual stars overnight. 
Two he selected were Billy Burch, 
whom he called “The Babe Ruth of 
Hockey,” and Joe Simpson, whom he 


tagged “The Blue Streak from Saska- 
toon.” 

It was unfortunate that the public, 
unschooled in the organization and 
tactics of a hockey team, responded so 
enthusiastically to the emphasis on 
these players: every time Burch or 
Simpson got the puck, the fans 
screamed for him to shoot a goal. If he 
passed it to another player, they howled 
in rage and disappointment. Seeking to 
please the customers, Billy and Joe 
did as little passing as possible. This 
resulted in (a) spectacular but futile 
one-man raids on the enemies’ nets and 
(b) a rapid disintegration of the team 
play necessary to insure victories as 
the other players all tried to get into 
the act as individuals. 

It was all very exciting, of course, 
the crowd loved it, and there were 
nights when the young men, either 
individually or collectively, managed 
to get the other team down and kick 
hell out of it. But not often. They 
couldn’t win consistently with that kind 
of play against the smoothly working 
Les Canadiens, the Montreal Maroons, 
the Ottawa Senators, the Toronto St. 
Pats (later to be called the Leafs), or 
the Boston Bruins, although they were 
on safer ground—or ice, if you will— 
against the Pittsburgh Yellow Jackets, 
or Pirates. 

Gorman ranted at them now and 
then. Shorty Green fumed constantly. 
Shorty was a solid team man all the 
way and a terrific competitor, and there 
frequently were tears in his eyes after 
losing a game. But nobody else seemed 
to care. There was another circum- 
stance that entered into the rapid 
deterioration of the team: there was 
always time, when they were in New 
York, for the athletes to go dining, 
wining and dancing in the night clubs 
after play on the ice was done. It was 
a new kind of life for all of them. 
Some of them didn’t miss a minute 
of it. 

Meanwhile, too, Bill Dwyer had 
found an outlet for some of his money, 
on which there would be no return, 


Not that it bothered him at the time, 
although there would come a day when 
it would. He cheerfully had signed a 
contract with the Garden under which 
he paid heavily just to put the team on 
the ice. Moreover, under the terms of 
the contract, when the gate receipts 
passed a certain point, the Garden be- 
gan to cut in on them on a graduated 
percentage basis, so that on the big 
nights—and there were many of them 
despite the weird play of the team— 
the Garden made more money than 
he did. High salaries, plus traveling ex- 
penses, plus the fact that the club 
could make no money on the road 
where the take for the visitors was a 
meager five per cent of the gate, shoved 
the operation deeper into the red. Still, 
it didn't matter. His ships were still 
coming in, his trucks were still rolling, 
the demand for his imports from Eu- 
rope and Canada remained firm. 

Thus ended the first season. Before 
the coming of another season, there 
were several changes. Most important, 
the Garden, convinced that hockey was 
in New York to stay and could be 
made as profitable as Bill McBeth had 
predicted, decided to put in a team of 
its own.. This, Dwyer swore, was in 
violation of a promise that had been 
made to him, but his charge that he 
had been double-crossed was made 
in vain since he had nothing in writ- 
ing to prove it. The Americans, who 
had had no competition for patronage 
before, now had it in spades: With 
Lester Patrick in command, Frank 
Boucher and the Cook brothers, Bill and 
Bun on the forward line, Ching John- 
son and Taffy Abel on the defense and 
Lorne Chabot in the nets, this new 
team, called the Rangers, split the 
Americans’ supporters right down the 
middle. 

The league was expanding. In addi- 
tion to the Rangers, room was made 
for the Detroit Red Wings and the 
Chicago Black Hawks. Two divisions 
were formed. The Rangers, Wings, 
Hawks, Bruins and Pirates were in the 
American. The Americans were as- 


By Frank €. True 


tried some strategy of his own, 


runner to score. Was he right? 


ANSWER ON PAGE 68 


In a game between 
Columbia and Princeton, a Lion batter hit a 
long drive to left. When the left-fielder had 
trouble retrieving the ball, the third-base coach 
waved the runner home, However, the fielder 
made a good throw to the third-baseman, who 
turned to relay home. The catcher, meanwhile, 
Before the 
third-baseman threw the ball, he (the catcher) 
jumped up and faked a catch, setting himself 
for a bogus tag on the runner, The runner, 
seeing this, halted and started back to third, 
but was tagged out by the third-baseman, who 
had kept the ball. The umpire allowed the 


signed to the Canadian, joined by the 
Maple Leafs, the Maroons, the Cana- 
diens, and the Ottawa Senators. 

With the pace stepped up, Gorman 
concluded that he couldn't manage the 
office and the players at the same time. 
His choice was the office. As coach, or 
manager, of the team, he was suc- 
ceeded, at his own suggestion, by 
Newsy Lalonde, a French Canadian 
from Cornwall, Ontario, who had been 
one of the greatest hockey and lacrosse 
players the Dominion had ever known. 
He was a tough little man, Newsy was, 
and Gorman gave him some help by 
getting Lionel Conacher and Roy 
Worters from Pittsburgh. Conacher was 
one of the world’s top all-round ath- 
letes, a powerful giant and a hard- 
hitting defenseman. Worters, who, 
stripped of his pads, looked like a 
featherweight fighter, was the best 
goalie of his time. 

This was the beginning of the bright- 
est era in the Americans’ history and, 
at the same time, it was a prelude to 
a journey of travail which, though long 
drawn out, could lead them only to 
disaster. It was a period that lasted but 
three years and is quite forgotten now 
by all save those who were a part of 
it—players, coaches, newspapermen, 
mob guys. 

To one who was a part of it, mind 
pictures of it linger. Sound pictures, 
with overtones of music... of laughter 
... Of angry bellows... of snarls and 
curses... of flashing skates and rush- 
ing feet and whacking sticks... of dark 
accusations by rival coaches that ref- 
erees and goal tenders and goal judges 
were intimidated by gangsters who had 
bet on the Americans and wished to 
insure their bets. 

The entrance of the Rangers into 
New York had created a rivalry equaled 
only by that between the Giants and 
the Dodgers in baseball. The nights 
these teams played in the Garden were 
gay nights ... mad nights... and 
riotous nights. 

Joe Basile’s band playing tunes such 
as, “Mary Lou, Mary Lou, Cross my 
Heart, I Love You... .” 

The opposing players, warming up, 
skating back and forth, the crowd hum- 
ming, the players unconsciously falling 
into the rhythm of the music... and 
then the game. The star-spangled 
Americans, the blue-shirted Rangers 
hitting head-on. Skating .. . driving 
... hooking... slashing ... checking 
... checking into the boards, The shrill 
blasts of the referees’ whistles . .. The 
roars and hoots and moans of the crowd 
... The fist fights in the galleries... 
The night that, the Americans having 
lost a close game, some of their ad- 
herents chased one of the referees down 
Fiftieth Street, calling him a thief and 
threatening to kill him if they caught 
him. Which, fortunately, they didn’t. 

A rollicking year, a hard year. An- 
other year of disappointment for the 
Americans, year in which they 
finished fourth in their division and 
so baffled the earnest, tough-minded 
Newsy Lalonde that he resigned and 
sought the peace and quiet of Cornwall, 
Ontario. 

That was the season of 1926-27. For 
the season of 1927-28, Shorty Green 
was chosen as coach. Grim, intense 
Shorty, one of the great little men of 
hockey. He was only so high, but in the 
matter of sheer guts you could almost 
say he was a yard wide. A hot-eyed 
fighter on the ice, a mild little man off 
it—unless, of course, you caught him 
right after a defeat. Characteristic of 
him was a story he once told of his 
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MEN AND WOMEN—New Car Given as bonus. Take 
orders for amazing nylons guaranteed against runs, wear 
and even snags or replace free within terms of guarantee. 
Full or part time. Big profits lus extra bonus check every 
month. When you send for selling outfit, we include nylons 
and socks for personal use. Rush name and hose size for 
Free Money Making Plan. L. Lowell Wilkin, A-21212 
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COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL at home Inapare time with 
55-year-old school; texts furnished; diploma; no classes; 
booklet free. Write American School, Dept. X964 Drexe 
at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois, 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE SERVICE. House wiring, 
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HIGH SCHOOL—NO Classes, Study st home. Spare 
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Selling! Spray New Miracle Finishes, Plush and Suede, on 
signs, radios, automobiles, figurines, lamps, toys, etc. Our 
business is booming. Help us Mill huge demand. New easy 
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VENDING MACHINES—START your own business, 
Write for catalog. Schoenbach Enterprise, Dept. 13, 1645 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY Weekly mailing circulars for 
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L.K, Co., 442 N. Seneca St., Wichita, Kan. 


METALIZE BABY SHOES, Jewelry, gifts. Bronze, gold, 
silver. Free information. Kiktavi, Box 73136, Los Angeles 3. 


MAKE MONEY AT home. Catalogue of ‘40 Ideas" 
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BUY WHOLESALE, ITEMS unlimited. Suppliers’ ist 
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$1,00, Speclalties, Box 475Y, Park Ridge, Ill. 


GET INTO MILLION Dollar Work Clothes Business. 
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THE 
OFFICIAL 
SCORER 


The sportswriters who call the 
hits and errors expect plenty 
of abuse from fans and players. 


OHN DREBINGER, the veteran sportswriter for the New York Times, won't easily 
forget a game between the Yankees and Tigers last August in which he acted as 
the official scorer. In that game, Drebinger scored the no-hitter that Virgil Trucks 
pitched at Yankee Stadium. In fact, he scored it twice! In the third inning, the 
Yanks’ Phil Rizzuto grounded to third-baseman Johnny Pesky who fumbled the 
ball. The Timesman called it an error, and thus it was recorded. But a colleague 
argued the ball had stuck in the webbing of Pesky’s glove and Rizzuto should have 
been credited with a hit. Nothing in the scoring rules covers balls that stick in 
fielders’ gloves, but the reasonable Drebinger thought it over and decided to change 
his call to a hit. As the innings passed and Trucks kept retiring the Yankee batters, 
the mounting tension made Drebinger a bit apprehensive. In the seventh inning, he 
called the Detroit dugout and asked Pesky about the play. Pesky said the ball had 
spun out of his glove and that he threw it poorly in the bargain. Drebinger changed 
his call again and Trucks had his no-hitter. 

Of course, Drebinger was the target of some heavy second-guessing by the fans 
and some gentle but considerable criticism from his fellow writers, but at least he 
could take consolation in two realizations: (1) Trucks undoubtedly deserved the 
no-hitter, and (2) baseball’s official scorers probably will never see the day when 
they do not have problems in their thankless job. 

Big-league scoring is taken care of by the Baseball Writers Association. A writer 
is eligible who has covered 100 games a season in three years for a daily newspaper. 
There are variations in each city but as a working rule the 77 home games of each 
team are split among three or four of the writers covering that team. Also split 
among them is the sum of $1,500 for the season, or about $20 a game. 

Irs not a tough job on the surface. The scoring of the plays is a minor part of 
the assignment. You signal the other writers in the press box with thumb and fore- 
finger joined together and raised to indicate an error, with index finger extended 
for a hit. The bookkeeping involved in sending complete box scores to the league 
office after each game is the complex part. The score card is two and a half feet long 
and on it must be recorded every feature of the game: the lineup, positions, at bats, 
runs, hits, total bases, doubles, triples, home runs, sacrifice hits, stolen bases, bases 
on balls, hit by pitcher, runs batted in, strikeouts, putouts, assists, errors, double plays, 
complete pitchers’ summaries, weather and ground conditions, who caught whom in 
stealing, and whether the players throw and bat left- or right-handed, or both. There 
are 34 columns of figures to record and compute. An error in any one column will 
force the scorer to do the entire sheet over again and even the best man cannot com- 
plete his official score form in less than an hour. 

But even this maze of bookkeeping is not the scorer’s only headache. Hitters 
always argue for fewer recorded errors, pitchers for fewer hits. Fans become out- 
raged no matter what the decision. What seems like a routine call might decide a 
player’s salary for the next season, a batting or fielding championship, a consecutive 
pin streak or any of the many facets of the game that are bread and butter to the 
players. 

Drebinger was not the first scorer to reverse a decision. In the flash calls which 
have to be made on a play that can be decided either way, many a scorer, after due 
deliberation, may feel he has erred and change the call. Burt Hawkins of the Wash- 
ington Star once ruled a ground ball by Ben Chapman of the Senators as an error 
against Harlond Clift of the Browns. Chapman approached Hawkins in a rage, de- 
manding a reyersal to a base-hit. Hawkins said it was a ball Clift should have stopped 
and Chapman argued it was hit too hard to expect an infielder to handle it cleanly. 
“TL bet you $10 it was a hit,’ Chapman said, “and we'll let Clift decide it.” Hawkins 
accepted the bet. The next day he asked Clift if he thought the ball should have 
been recorded as a hit. Clift didn’t say a word, but lifted a bandaged hand. The 
ball had come at him so swiftly it had ripped the skin between his thumb and fore- 
finger. “Here’s your $10,” Hawkins said to Chapman. “I'll notify league headquarters 
to credit you with a hit,” —Mitton Gross 


early days as a professional. That was 
when, up from the Sudbury Wolves, an 
amateur team, he was with the Hamil- 
ton Tigers. A big defenseman on an 
opposing team had tortured him 
through the first period of a game. In 
the second period, Shorty was lying in 
wait for him. 

“T knew,” he said, and this was the 
mild little man talking, “that if I didn’t 
get even with him, he and the other big 
fellows would drive me out of the 
league. There is only one time to give 
it to a guy. That’s when you have the 
puck. As you’re going toward him, he’s 
watching the puck and thinking how 
he can get it away from you or drive 
you to the boards. I was going into him 
and his eyes were on the puck and 
I let the puck go and hit him. I leaped 
off the ice and flung myself at him. I 
hit him in the belly with my knees and 
cross-checked him. I was trying to 
break my stick across his face. I 
knocked him down. I’d missed his face, 
though. We scrambled up and he caught 
me by the throat with one hand and 
was beating my face to pieces with the 
other. The referee pulled us apart and 
put us out of the game. As we were 
leaving the ice, he said to me: 

“ ‘When we get outside, I’ll kill you.’ 

“T said, ‘It will have to be there, be- 
cause you're big enough to kill me. But 
if I live, I'll kill you the next time I 
catch you on the ice.’ 

“Of course,” Shorty said, “he didn’t 
kill me or I couldn’t be telling you this. 
And I didn’t kill him, either. We just 
kept on fighting each other on the ice 
until we became good friends.” 

Shorty was the one who, one night 
on the Garden ice, took a bad body 
beating and, a couple of hours later, in 
their apartment, woke his brother, Red, 
and said, “I can’t sleep. I feel kind of 
funny. ... I feel as though I’m bleed- 
ing inside.” 

Red got him to a hospital in a hurry. 
There the doctors discovered he had 
made a sound diagnosis. He was bleed- 
ing inside. They operated on him, 
patched him up, and told him his play- 
ing days were over. 

Now he was the coach. The Americans 
baffled him, as they had baffled Newsy 
Lalonde. There was only one night dur- 
ing the season that he enjoyed. The 
Americans were playing the Canadiens 
in the Garden, and, seemingly, they 
didn’t have a chance. The main threat 
against them was Howie Morenz, who 
was so fast he seemed to have wings 
on his skates. The Americans had a 
burly defenseman named Clair Bow- 
cher. Before the game, Shorty said to 
Bowcher: 

“Morenz is your man tonight. Every 
time he gets the puck, knock him 
down.” 

Bowcher was faithful to his trust. 
Every time Morenz got the puck, he 
knocked Morenz down. The Americans, 
having managed to score a goal, won 
the game, 1-0. In hockey, as in football, 
you do not knock a man down without 
taking some punishment yourself. 
Bowcher came out of the game with 
cuts and lumps all over his face. Shorty, 
having congratulated him on a job 
well done, said, “I never saw a gamer 
guy than Morenz. He kept getting up 
slower and slower, but he kept getting 
up.” 

One season was enough for Shorty. 
Sure, there was some fun along the 
way. Such as the time the Americans 
played in Ottawa. The Senators were 
at a low ebb, too, and, naturally, the 
crowd was small. Since there was no 
late train out of Ottawa, the Ameri- 
cans were staying over and taking an 


afternoon train, heading back to New 
York with a three-hour layover in 
Montreal. Gorman called Dwyer in New 
York to tell him the outcome of the 
game and the size of the check he had 
picked up. 

“When you get to Montreal,” Bill 
said, “take the boys to dinner. Tell them 
to have all they want to eat and all 
they want to drink. If they’ve got any 
friends who can make the party, tell 
them they’re welcome.” 

The end of a trip... the forecast of 
the end of an era. Gorman and Con- 
acher managed the club the next season 
and the Americans finished second in 
their division. It was the highest point 
they’d ever reached. But they were 
knocked out by the hated Rangers in 
the first round of the playoffs. 

Conacher was the coach in the 1929-30 
season and it was not entirely his fault 
that the Americans finished fifth, mean- 
ing last in their division. Gone, in all 
truth, were the old days. The unbe- 
lievable had happened. Bill Dwyer, in 
the months before, had slipped up 
somewhere . . . or someone had run 
out on him. Convicted as a bootlegger, 
he had been sentenced to two years in 
Atlanta. Behind him he left a hopeless 
financial tangle. Among his creditors 
was a broker by the name of Anderson, 
to whom he owed $80,000 and who was 
trying to get his money back through 
(Heaven help him!) the Americans. 

That wasn’t quite the end of the Amer- 
icans although, perhaps, it should have 
been for there was nothing but trouble 
ahead for any who tried to salvage them. 
Conacher had one season and stepped 
out. Eddie Gerard, one of the great 
figures in hockey as coach of the Ottawa 
club, had two. It was one too many for 
him and he retired. Gorman, having re- 


tired with Dwyer, although not for the 
same reason, went to Chicago to coach 
the Black Hawks. From there he went 
to Agua Caliente as general manager of 
the race track that drew the carriage 
trade from Hollywood until Dr. Strub 
invented Santa Anita. Joe Simpson— 
remember “The Blue Streak from Sas- 
katoon?”—took over the season of 1932- 
33 and lasted for two seasons more. 

Then, in the fall of 1935, Red Dutton 
came into possession. That’s the only 
way to express it. You see, Red didn’t 
really want the club, to begin with. 
He was a player whom the Americans 
had bought from the Maroons. He was 
one of the greatest players of any sport 
and, happily, he remained one of the 
greatest guys ever connected with any 
sport. As a kid out of Calgary, Alberta, 
he had fought and bled and all but died 
with the Princess Pats, a storied regi- 
ment in the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force in World War I. Bearing the 
scars of bullets and bayonets, he had 
returned to Canada to become famous 
in hockey. Unfortunately, he caught up 
with the Americans too late to do much 
good for them on the ice. Although he 
still was one of the best defensemen 
in the league, he was like the blood- 
hounds in a road show of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of whom a critic said: 

“The hounds were excellent but they 
lacked support.” 

Red was, almost certainly, the rich- 
est man who ever played hockey pro- 
fessionally. His father was a large-scale 
contractor and builder in Western 
Canada and, in the off-season, meaning 
the summer months, Red—his real 
name is Mervyn, by the way—worked 
with him, learning the fine points of the 
business he would ultimately take over. 
He really played professional hockey 


for fun, and when Bill Dwyer returned 
from Atlanta and still owned the Amer- 
icans but needed money to get into 
action again, it was Red who came up 
with it. 

Red wasn’t looking for interest on 
his money when he handed wads of it 
to Bill. He didn’t want a mortgage on 
the club. He was just standing by a 
nice guy, meeting the players’ payroll 
when it came due and Bill couldn’t 
make it, taking care of this and that 
along the way .. . and, all the time 
mind you, playing his heart out every 
minute he was on the ice. 

As the 1935-36 season came on, things 
were really rough. Bill Dwyer was 
through and there were many loose 
ends to be picked up. Red took over, 
and picked up the loose ends. For six 
years he struggled with the club. One 
season—it was the season of 1937-38— 
the Americans finished second but were 
defeated in the playoffs. The club wore 
on to a curious finish. In the season of 
1941-42, it was listed officially as the 
Brooklyn club of the National Hockey 
League. Strictly for the gate. 

And so, with World War II on, and 
things getting a little rough, and the 
Americans being the stepchildren of 
the league in spite of all that Red could 
do, they were called the Brooklyn 
Americans even though they still shared 
the Garden ice with the Rangers. 

It was a dodge that fooled nobody, 
of course. But that was the end of 
them, and since the fall of 1942, the 
Rangers have been the only hockey 
club in New York. The Americans are 
dead and gone and so are Bill McBeth, 
who dreamed them up, and Big Bill 
Dwyer, who made McBeth’s dream 
come true—at least for a while. 
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The Barnstorming Merry-Go-Round 


(Continued from page 51) 


the target-practice exhibitions, the 
catcher seated in a rocking chair—all 
this contributed to the building of a 
legend that brought out the crowds 
everywhere he went. 

But even Satch has lost some of his 
appeal on the barnstorming trail. Since 
he has become a major-leaguer, some 
of the edge has been taken off for his 
old customers. And, of course, many 
of them have had opportunities to see 
him on television. 

Currently, the No. 1 barnstorming 
box-office star is Jackie Robinson, the 
man who broke through baseball’s Jim 
Crow blockade and the top draw during 
the regular season. As a barnstormer, 
Jackie is still something of a crusader, 
and has been since 1948, After that first 
season with the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
Robinson went south with a tour that 
resembled a pilgrimage. Although it 
was something of an amateur experi- 
ment, it packed the stands and made 
money. The setup was ideal. Before 
Robinson, there were relatively few 
Negro baseball fans. Members of his 
race found their expression in boxing, 
track and field, basketball and football, 
but the off-limits sign in organized 
baseball gave them little reason to take 
to the sport. When Jack made it, it was 
not just an individual triumph; it was 
a victory for all people of his race. The 
Negroes, especially in the South, did 
not forget this, and when Robinson 
came to town, they filled the ball parks 
not only to see him play but to show 
their respect for the great work he had 
done. 

The promoters of Jackie’s tour used 
the right formula. There was no squad 
of 16 or 17 major-league stars, all tak- 
ing big cuts of the receipts. This was a 
one-man show and just a handful of 
players were used to round out the cast. 
Instead of following the usual cross- 
country barnstorming trail, Robbie’s 
crew went south, where Negroes sitting 
in parks made unsegregated by Jack 
could watch a man of their race repeat 
for them the miracle he had performed 
in organized baseball. Many of them 
had never seen a baseball game before 
—but this was more than a baseball 
game to them, anyway. 

In 1949, an experienced Robinson 
drew over 240,000 fans in 29 games, bet- 
ter than the average attendance of 
some major-league clubs—and his tour 
stopped in little parks that usually had 
seats for less than 5,000. At New 
Orleans’ Pelican Stadium, Jack drew 
16,000, a park record. He broke records 
elsewhere, too. With him were Roy 
Campanella, Larry Doby and Don 
Newcombe. In '50, the tour drew 150,- 
000, a decline from the big success of 
the previous year but enough to gross 
over $200,000. Again in ’51, he drew 
150,000. 

Robinson’s barnstorming success 
showed up in the accountant’s state- 
ment. Jack’s tours need an average at- 
tendance of 2,500 to cover expenses; 
after that, everything is profit. The past 
four years Robinson has averaged over 
5,000 per game. Most tours need an 
average crowd of 5,000 just to break 
even and very few can draw with 
Robbie. 

After every tour Robinson has an- 
nounced that he would not go on an- 
other. The trips were too tough, he 
explained. The accommodations are 
poor and often degrading, the food is 


the usual greasy-spoon fare, the hours 
irregular. He would like to spend more 
time with his family, he has many 
business commitments to attend to 
(such as his executive jobs with the 
YMCA and NBC) and he could use the 
rest from playing baseball. Certainly 
the Dodger front office is none too happy 
about his annual post-season trips. The 
risk of injury to this valuable chattel 
keeps the Brooklyn brass eating aspirin 
every fall. 

Probably the most unique of the re- 
cent, successful barnstorming ventures 
was the one that took Lefty O’Doul and 
Joe DiMaggio to Japan in 1950 and 
1951. Ever since O’Doul first introduced 
baseball to the Japanese in the Thirties, 
the people have been wild about the 
game. Working hard to learn to play it, 
they have hungered for instruction. 
O’Doul kept coming back to give them 
just that. Probably any tour of the 
islands after the war would have been 
successful, but it was O’Doul who first 
tried it. He took the San Francisco 
Seals there to play some exhibition 
games, They drew 152,000 in four 


“Just what ya’ deserved, ya’ bum. 
Scram, take a shower!” 


“Atta boy, dust him off .. .- 
Pitch to him, boy!” 
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games, 500,000 in 11 games! Not only 
did the Japanese fill the parks but they 
treated the tourists like heroes. An 
estimated one million people greeted 
O’Doul and the Seals on their arrival 
in Japan. - 

When O’Doul brought Joe DiMaggio 
with him to Japan last year, along with 
an all-star squad, again a tremendous 
mob of people welcomed them at the 
airport. They paraded their honored 
visitors up the Ginsa, Tokyo’s Broad- 
way, to the chant of “Banzai DiMaggio, 
Banzai O’Doul!” When the Emperor 
met O’Doul he said, “It is a great honor 
to meet the greatest manager in base- 
ball.” Later, O’Doul observed, “it’s a 
good thing he didn’t know I finished 
seventh in the Pacific Coast League last 
season.” 

The stories of these four successes, 
however, represent the happy element 
in an otherwise frustrating barnstorm- 
ing merry-go-round, Each had (and 
has) a combination of unique, original 
and highly promotable factors. But the 
average tour consists of nothing more 
than a group of ballplayers who want 
to make some money working overtime. 
They offer little to the fans except big- 
league reputations. These barnstorm- 
ing groups usually lack the adminis- 
trative and promotional skill to take a 
show on the road and make it stick. 
Probably the outstanding example of 
the barnstorming flops is the famous 
fiasco that Bobby Riggs was involved in 
late in 1950. 

This was to be a tour with a solid 
gimmick: to put the All-Star game on 
the road. Riggs and his partner, John 
Jachym, were going to tour the Amer- 
ican League All-Star team vs. the Na- 
tional League All-Star team (a payroll 
of about 36 big-league salaries.) The 
main attractions in the star-studded 
lineup were to be Joe DiMaggio, Ted 
Williams, Stan Musial and Ralph Kiner. 
With these four signed, the partners 
figured the tour would be an assured 
success. However, Williams wasn’t 
available at any price. Ted made all 
the extra money he needed casting 
flies and, anyway, how could anything 
take precedence over his annual fishing 
trip? The promoters never had a 
chance with him. DiMaggio toyed with 
the idea of playing a few games. But 
tax problems, radio and TV commit- 
ments and other personal preblems pre- 
vented him from joining the troupe. 
Jachym thought that Musial would be 
on the entire trip, and after much per- 
suasion did get him to sign for half the 
journey, but Stan sustained a leg injury 
in the last part of the season and felt 
he should not risk additional damage. 
Cardinal owner Fred Saigh, who had 
frowned on the barnstorming idea in 
general, argued against Musial’s early 
insistence that he accompany the 
squads. Saigh thought that Musial, get- 
ting $50,000 a year, should rest his leg 
instead of cavorting on so many “for- 
eign” diamonds. Stan didn’t go. 

The promoters got Kiner—but only 
for eight games. Ralph was committed 
verbally to play only five innings, and 
that’s all he did play in the four games 
he finally appeared in, Willie Jones 
pulled out but later was re-signed for 
two games in South Carolina. Jim 
Konstanty, the National League’s MVP 
that year, was also signed but decided 
later to pass up the trip. Red Schoen- 
dienst signed up for only the first nine 
days, Dom DiMaggio for the first 14. 
Vern Stephens signed but didn’t make 


the trip. Finally, enough players were 
signed, and after sweating out a pos- 
sible playoff in the NL between the 
Dodgers and Phillies (which would 
have delayed the starting date of the 
tour), the promoters got their extrava- 
ganza off the ground. 

The opening game was scheduled for 
Montreal but it was rained out. Two 
days later, at Toronto, with the city 
reporting the largest advance sale in 
the history of exhibition ball there, they 
were rained out again. In Syracuse, 
with rain coming down until five p.m., 
the teams drew 3,200. Don Newcombe 
was obtained from the Jackie Robinson 
tour to pitch at Chicago. It was hoped 
that Big Don would be the shot in the 
arm needed to get the tour rolling again. 
But it was cold that night at Comiskey 
Park and the customers numbered only 
3,030. The crowd was 3,500 at Cincin- 
nati. In Pittsburgh, they ran into a 
newspaper strike. Without any advance 
publicity, 2,685 fans showed up ona 
beautiful Sunday afternoon. Rochester, 
again with perfect weather, drew 3,357. 

Then they tried Canada again. This 
time it was fog that shut them out. 
Although there were more than 6,000 
present on that miserable night in To- 
ronto, it was impossible to play. It was 
the first time in 17 years that a game 
in that city had to be called because of 
fog. Trying to get out of Canada and 
onto the southern leg of their trip, the 
tour ran into airplane trouble. Air pas- 
sage was a heavy expense in the first 
place and took a fierce bite out of the 
promoters’ budget, but it was the only 
way they could get most of the ball- 
players to sign up. The airline from 
whom they had chartered planes 
learned at the last moment that it had 
no permit to land on Canadian fields. 
Stranded as they were, the players 
were shipped out in groups of three and 
four on regular flights. Luckily, no one 
was lost in the airlift. 

On the southern leg of the tour where 
favorable weather and good crowds 
were expected, the roof fell in. The 
teams drew 1,900 at Newport News, 
Virginia; 1,200 at Columbia, South 
Carolina; 1,800 at Charleston. The final 
blow came in Miami. There had been a 
big promotional buildup for Al Rosen, 
the home-town boy who, as a rookie 
that season, had hit 37 home runs to 
lead the AL. They were giving him a 
day and plugging the event all over 
town, They drew 3,800. 

Riggs rushed to Miami and asked the 
players to take a 45 per cent cut in 
salary. They rebelled, of course, but 
finally agreed to a 25 per cent reduction. 
That Sunday a day game at New Or- 
leans drew 1,500. The tour collapsed 
that evening. The teams were less than 
halfway through the tour, having 
played only 13 of the 32 games sched- 
uled. The reported loss was $64,000. 
Players were paid half their contracted 
salaries. 

The crucial failure in Miami was at- 
tributed to (a) big football interest, (b) 
shock from a recent hurricane, (c) a $2 
top that was too high for barnstorming 
rates, and (d) the general grumbling 
of the players, many of whom had 
changed their minds about the attrac- 
tiveness of flying. However, the general 
failure of the tour was due to more 
reasonable difficulties: (1) bad weath- 
er, including seasonal rains, (2) a 
financial outlay that needed an average 
attendance of almost 6,000 to meet ex- 
penses, (3) traveling primarily in 
major-league and top minor-league 
cities, all of which had just concluded 
a season of baseball, (4) television, 
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which no longer made these stars 
strangers, and (5) a confusion about 
what people like to see in an exhibition 


game. 
The Riggs-Jachym failure apparently 
did not teach other promoters a lesson. 
In 1951, Ray (Fido) Murphy organized 
a similar tour of NL and AL All-Stars. 
The troupe hit Denver on the third day 
of the tour and drew 18,792 in Bears 
Stadium, the largest crowd to see a 
baseball game in the Mile High City up 
to that time. But it was a false sign. 
The operation was already having its 
troubles. Several of the stars adver- 
tised to appear failed to show up. In 
Hollywood they drew a crowd of 1,000; 
at San Diego, 1,700. Two days later, at 
the local San Diego field, Robinson 
drew 6,500. Jackie also drew 14,758 
paid customers in Los Angeles against 
the Bob Lemon All-Stars after the 
Murphy aggregation had popped there. 
Last year, Roy Campanella, after a 
couple of successful tours with Robin- 
son, decided to try it alone. Even with 
such names as Monte Irvin, Willie 
Mays, Hank Thompson, Don Newcombe 
and Harry Simpson, Campy had to 
struggle his way through the tour. 
After some bad attendance figures in 
the early games, he teamed up with Gil 
Hodges’ squad for a series. Their wind- 
up in Louisville was cancelled because 
of the color line. ; 
Traveling together, they attracted 43,- 
895 spectators in 13 games, almost half 
what Robinson had done in the same 
area. They averaged 3,200 fans, or 
1,600 per squad. Also, they ran into 
competition from high school and col- 
lege football games, another hazard 
confronting all barnstormers. After the 
Hodges team disbanded, Campy con- 
tinued south, picking up games as he 
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went along. His team drew 9,000 in 
Houston, Texas, but only 825 at Austin. 
In Shreveport, Louisiana, 843 came out 
in freezing November weather, and 
only 600 chilled fans showed up in 
Natchez, Mississippi. 

Birdie Tebbetts, who takes out a 
small tour through New England every 
year, had what looked like a fine attrac- 
tion last year but made very little mon- 
ey. Because of the strong competition 
among promoters for the top stars, most 
squads are completed during the sum- 
mer, Long before anyone had any idea 
the Giants would win the pennant, 
Birdie had signed Bobby Thomson and 
Sal Maglie, along with Gil McDougald, 
the Yankees’ Rookie of the Year. De- 
spite these heroes, the Tebbetts tour did 
its usual small business and Birdie, 
never one to say “no comment,” re- 
ported at the conclusion of the trip that 
television was killing the barnstorming 
business. 

Barnstorming had its peak year in 
1949. Everyone heard of Jackie Robin- 
son’s financial success his first year, and 
wanted in. But the competition soon 
got out of hand and the contending 
parties proceeded to cut each other’s 
throats. As if there were not enough 
pitfalls in the barnstorming business, 
they began bucking each other for 
choice dates. That’s what happened to 
Bob Feller and Bob Lemon on the West 
Coast in ’49. They kept following each 
other into almost every town and 
neither team made money. Yet the 
promotional battles continue, with more 
and more tours going out to attract 
fewer and fewer customers. Round and 
round it goes, and where this barn- 
storming merry-go-round will stop no- 
body knows. 
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Jackie Jensen—the Yankees’ Greatest Mistake 


(Continued from page 26) 


part-time player and a sub-.250 hitter 
for the New York club. Harris loves to 
discuss the Noren deal. 

“We finally broke down,” he says, 
“and let Weiss have Noren for Jensen 
and Shea and Wilson. He dickered 
with us for six months before he 
wound Me with his worst-hitting out- 
fielder.” Rubbing it in, Bucky allowed 
that “some day we might take Noren 
back from the Yankees after he’s had 
the proper seasoning. That could hap- 
pen. Weiss has a knack of developing 
ballplayers for the Washington club.” 

There isn’t much doubt that, from a 
trading and appraisal standpoint, Jen- 
sen represents the Yankees’s greatest 
mistake. In Jackie’s Washington apart- 
ment last summer, there was hanging 
a picture of Joe DiMaggio affectionately 
autographed and reading “Make ’em 
all moan, Jackie boy.” It was DiMag’s 
way of saying “Murder those pitchers,” 
but accompanying the steady drumfire 
of hits Jensen was making for the 
Senators, you could almost hear the 
moans of the Yankee front-office men. 

For most of the season, Jensen was 
out-hitting all the Yankee regulars un- 
til he encountered a late-season slump 
with the Senators. At a time when 
Casey Stengel was complaining about 
the defections of his own outfield, Jen- 
sen was busy making the American 
League’s All-Star team and out-hitting 
every other right-fielder in the league. 

It was at this time that Jackie, happy 
about his switch to Washington, refused 
nevertheless to put the blast on his 
former employers in a magazine article. 
The Yankees hadn’t given him a fair 
shake, he explained, but he had no 


lingering malice toward them. 

There were a few facts, though, that 
he didn’t mind recalling. Like his oc- 
cupation of Casey Stengel’s doghouse 
and the contrast in his treatment by 
Bucky Harris, who put out the welcome 
mat and transformed the Yankee flop— 
“T don’t think I was,” Jackie says—into 
one of the league’s better ballplayers. 

“In Washington it has been so won- 
derfully different,” Jensen tells you. 
“With the Yankees, you never knew 
where you stood. Stengel had every- 
body under pressure all the time. The 
Yanks figured every game they lost 
might cost them the pennant. If you 
didn’t get a hit today you were apt to 
be on the bench tomorrow. Then, when 
I joined the Washington club on May 3, 
Bucky Harris greeted me with a soft 
‘Hello, Jackie. Glad to have you 
aboard.’ Then he said simply, ‘You’re 
batting third and playing right field,’ 
and he made it sound as if that was 
going to be it for the rest of the season. 
It made me feel good and I wanted to 
play my head off for him.” 

Harris’ psychology was quickly re- 
warded. Jackie-boy took off on a hitting 
binge for the Senators that belied the 
105 average he had brought along 
from the Yankees. He put together one 
2l-game batting streak that zoomed 
his average to .305 by early July. 
Stengel named his ex-flop to the All- 
Star team that month. 

By his own statement, all Jackie 
needed was a chance to play for an 
organization that would put him out 
there and let him play. “I didn’t get 
it with the Yankees,” he said. “I went 
hitless in my first nine times at bat 
for the Yankees in 1952 and that 
washed me up with them. They reacted 
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as if they were losing the pennant on 
April 20.” 

Jackie didn’t change his hitting style 
after he joined the Senators. Harris, he 
said, never tampered with him. “I ap- 
preciated that, too,’ Jensen said. “I 
was always sure I could hit big-league 
pitching if they’d let me get squared 
away. But not with the Yankees. 
Stengel was trying to tell you how to 
swing on every pitch. He practically 
took the bat out of your hands.” 

There was a difference, too, in the 
atmosphere in the dugouts. Harris 
wasn't happy, either, said Jensen, when 
his guys weren’t hitting. “But he gen- 
eralized in an angry sort of way and 
didn’t single out any ballplayer. On the 
Yankee bench, I heard Stengel make 
many a crack about our guys out there 
on the field, and I always reckoned 
that if he was saying those things about 
other guys, my turn was coming.” 

Originally every club in the majors 
suspected that Jackie Jensen had a 
bright big-league future. That was 
when he was pitching and playing the 
outfield for the University of California 
in 1948-49, and doubling as Cal’s All- 
America fullback in the fall. The scouts 
swooped down on him with offers of 
fancy bonuses when the Golden Bears 
traveled to Kalamazoo, Michigan, and 
won the national intercollegiate base- 
ball tournament with Jensen pitching 
on occasion and whaling the daylights 
out of the ball as an outfielder. 

The Yankees and Pirates came 
through with the biggest offers—$75,000 
in salaries and bonuses. But neither 
landed him at that point. In a somewhat 
surprising decision, Jensen accepted 
instead a $75,000 offer from a minor- 
league team, Oakland of the Pacific 
Coast League. 

“T listened to all the offers,” Jensen 
says, “and then took Brick Laws’. I 
was giving up another year of football 
eligibility at California and postponing 
my degree to play pro baseball, and 
I wanted to find out quickly what kind 
of a ballplayer I was. The Yankee and 
Pittsburgh offers didn’t appeal to me. 
They wanted to put me in the low 
minors for a year. Laws said he’d put 
me in the Oakland lineup right away. 
That's what I wanted, and that did it.” 

Jackie’s .261 average for Oakland for 
the remainder of the 1949 season didn’t 
discourage the bidding for him. It was 
considered pretty good for a boy just 
out of college, particularly when you 
considered he had all that potential 
power, wonderful speed and a throwing 
arm out of this world. The Yanks and 
Pirates jumped back into the bidding 
for him, this time dealing with Laws. 
They lifted the ante to $100,000 before 
Laws decided to sell. Even the Senators 
hinted they would pay that much for 
Jackie. Bucky Harris, then managing 
San Diego on the Coast and commis- 
sioned by Griffith to find him a right- 
hand hitting outfielder “at almost any 
price,’ sent in a glowing report on 
Jensen. Griffith was ready to part with 
the $100,000 and Laws summoned Jen- 
sen at the end of the season and gave 
him the picture. 

“The Yankees have until Tuesday 
morning to buy your contract,” he ex- 
plained. “If I don’t hear from them 
by noon, you’re going to Washington.” 
At 11 am., the call from New York 
came through, and Jensen became a 
Yankee. 

His first suspicion that he might not 
like the way the Yankees operated 


came to Jensen when he received his 
1950 contract from the New York club. 
It was accompanied by a letter from 
Weiss explaining there would have to 
be a revision in the original contract 
with Laws. That one called for Jackie 
to get a straight salary of $25,000 for 
three years. Weiss suggested a $10,000 
salary for the remaining two years 
with the difference to be made up by 
a $15,000 yearly bonus. He pointed out 
there might be dissension on the Yanks 
if they felt they were being out-salaried 
by a raw rookie. 

“T signed it,” said Jensen, “and then 
began to wonder how smart I was. 
I realized I wasn’t getting the same 
protection a $25,000 salary called for. 
There was nothing to prevent the 
Yankees from cutting me back 25 per 
cent if I happened to have a bad year 
before a new contract. That meant they 
could cut me back to $7,500. If it had 
been my straight $25,000 salary, the 
worst cut-back I could get would be 
to $18,750. I gave them the upper hand.” 

When Jensen reported to the 
Yankees’ St. Pete camp in the spring 
of 1950, he was immediately dubbed 
Golden Boy by the Yankee writers. 
It was something less than inspiration- 
al. It would have been an unpardon- 
able muff if they had failed to hang 
the Golden Boy label on him. There 
he was, a blond Adonis at 190 pounds, 
five feet, 11 inches in height, with a big 
chunk of money in the bank, and a 
beauteous blonde Olympic diving star, 
the former Zoe Ann Olsen, as his bride. 

Golden Boy Jackie quickly learned, 
though, that you don‘t break in easily 
with the Yankees. He hit well in the 
spring and, in fact, tied Joe DiMaggio 
in exhibition-game homers, but when 
the season opened, Stengel reverted to 
his veteran outfield and Jackie was 
strictly utility. His .171 batting aver- 
age in 45 games, mostly as a pinch- 
hitter, made the Yankees wonder what 
kind of bargain they had bought. 

In 1951, Stengel sent Jackie to 
Kansas City, where he says he became 
discouraged playing for George Sel- 
kirk. He begged Stengel to move him 
to San Francisco under the tutelage of 
Lefty O’Doul, but the Yankee manager 
hushed him up—rather shortly, Jensen 
thought. 

When the Yankees did recall him 
after mid-season of 1951, Jackie did 
all right. He banged out eight home 
runs and finished with a .298 average 
in 56 games. But he felt no security. 

“How could I?” he asked. “And the 
other Yankee players felt the same way 
about the lineup juggling done by 
Stengel. We couldn’t figure out his 
tactics. I remember one day in Detroit. 
Hank Bauer had just hit two home runs 
in the game and I hit one. But in the 
late innings when the Tigers put in a 
right-handed pitcher, they put in left- 
handed pinch-hitters for both of us, 
It baffled me.” 

He was so discouraged under Selkirk 
at Kansas City earlier in the year that 
he even thought of chucking the whole 
business of playing baseball. “I called 
up John Morabito, owner of the San 
Francisco 49ers of the National Foot- 
ball League and asked him what he 
would give me to play for him. When 
he mentioned something like $5,000, I 
began to take a new interest in base- 
ball immediately.” 

Last winter, Jensen drew down the 
wrath of Weiss while wintering on the 
Coast. Talking with a sportswriter, he 
imprudently detailed his unhappiness 
with the Yankee organization, and told 
of his dismal experience with Selkirk 
at Kansas City. He didn’t presume he 
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was talking for publication and was 
pained to read the next day’s head- 
line: “Jackie Jensen Fed Up With 
Yankees,” 

The immediate consequence was a 
telegram from Weiss in New York de- 
manding an explanation. Jensen ex- 
plained the best he could, and also 
noted some misquotations in the story. 
But it was still an awkward situation 
between him and the Yankees, and a 
later quote heaped coals on the fire. 

That was when his remarks about the 
Yankees’ outfield prospects were in- 
terpreted as a slap at his teammate, 
Mickey Mantle. Jensen was quoted as 
saying that he was a better ballplayer 
than Mantle, could out-hit him, out- 
run him and out-throw him. “TI didn’t 
say all those things,” Jackie explained. 
“I did say that as long as there was an 
outfield job to be won, I liked my 
chances better than Mantle’s. Mickey 
and I were good friends and when I 
wrote a letter of explanation to him, 
he did me the honor of believing me.” 

When he reported to the Yankees’ 
camp last spring, Jensen realized 
quickly that he was in Stengel’s per- 
sonal doghouse, “I knew that Stengel 
had been reading the papers and was 
giving me the fisheye. Right away he 
came over to me and started saying, 
‘’m running this ball club and no- 
body’s telling me who’s playing where 
for the Yankees, Don’t forget, I still 
have that number 37 on my back.’” 

Yet when the Yankees broke camp, 
Stengel had re-embraced Jensen and 
it was he, not Mickey Mantle, who 
opened the season in center field. 
Jackie had been pounding the ball all 
spring, and with Mantle’s leg still 
doubtful, Stengel was happily settling 
for the Golden Boy. Two hitless days 
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after the season opened, though, and 
Jensen was kaput as a Yankee regular. 


Jensen’s beautiful new day in base- 
ball didn’t really dawn until after he 
had been with the Senators a couple of 
weeks, He recalls that one fondly when 
he talks of Bucky Harris with the Sen- 
ators. “Harry Byrd is pitching for the 
A’s and I can’t buy a hit my first three 
times up. He has me looking like a real 
bum. Then I’m up in the ninth with the 
bases full and we need a run to tie the 
game and I know if I’m still a Yankee 
I would never get to the plate in that 
situation. But Bucky leaves me in there 
and I get the hit I most wanted to make 
and it wins the ball game and I’m a 
happy guy, but more happy for Harris 
than myself.” 

Jensen talks mostly about his hitting. 
But he could be more proud, perhaps, 
of that throwing arm of his which is 
one of the league’s best, or of his flash- 
ing speed on the bases and in the out- 
field that has helped transform the 
Senators into the league’s fastest club. 


Advised in September that he was 
leading the league in outfield assists, 
Jensen was unimpressed. ‘“Outfielders’ 
assists are for the birds,” he said. 
“That’s what the shortstop gets paid 
for—assists. The outfielders are sup- 
posed to hit.” 

But Harris happily accepts all of 
Jensen’s other talents. “I was always 
pretty sure about his hitting,” he said, 
“but I also wanted that good arm of 
his in our outfield instead of the 


Yankees’, and I wanted him running. 


those bases for us, not for another club. 
I wanted Jackie Jensen, the whole ball- 
player the Yankees developed for us.” 

The Yanks will be a long time getting 
over this mistake. 
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Hottest Backfield in Dixie 


(Continued from page 25) 
the off-season practices. They all said 
that night that Ruffin had now arrived, 
that Brigman was ready, and that it 
was just a question of keeping the paw- 
ing, chafing Morris and Hardeman 
tethered until September arrived. 

And so they lined up this fall—Bill 
Brigman at quarterback, Larry Ruffin 
and Leon Hardeman at halfback and 
Larry Morris at fullback. On the legs 
and arms of this foursome, Georgia 
Tech was touted to catch a free ride to 
its second successive conference cham- 
pionship—shared with Tennessee last 
year—and another bowl invitation. 

By reputation and performance, the 
gay and light-hearted Dodd never has 
been one to hide the light of his stars 
under a bushel basket. “If a boy has 
got it,” he has often said, “I’m not fool 
enough to think I’m the only one that 
knows it. Say it, and maybe you'll 
help the boy along.” 

In the heat of July, just before he 
set out for Wisconsin to coach his Col- 
lege All-Star squad for the game with 
the Los Angeles Rams, Dodd sat before 
a revolving fan in his office and took in- 
ventory of his backfield assets. 

“We've got the finest set of running 
backs in this part of the country,” he 
said, “if not in the whole country. It’s 
just up to our quarterback, Brigman, 
or whoever the quarterback may be.” 
(Dodd still left room for the come- 
uppance of junior Pepper Rodgers, 
sophomore Dave Redford or freshman 
Jack Hall.) 

“Brigman’s got a stronger arm than 
(Darrell) Crawford,” Dodd went on. 
“But that’s just one phase of quarter- 
backing. The play-calling and the poise 
are things you never know about 
until the heat is on. I’ll say this for 
Brigman, though. He showed me as 
much as any freshman ever has last 
year. 

“No doubt about it,” he said, summing 
up. “This is the finest backfield I’ve ever 
seen at Tech, not just for these four 
boys, but for the depth and the speed 
and just everything you’re looking for 
in a good backfield.” 

A youngish redhead who quarter- 
backed Tech’s first T-formation team 
in 1945, Frank Broyles, is the man 
charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing Brigman a major-league quarter- 
back. In this case, too, past performance 
is on Tech’s side, for in the wake of 
this promising backfield coach is a 
string of outstanding quarterback prod- 
ucts. 

In Texas, they give him credit for 
making over Adrian Burk into a great 
quarterback at Baylor, where Broyles 
was Bob Woodrufi’s assistant. At Flor- 
ida, where he followed Woodruff, he 
made Haywood Sullivan the outstand- 
ing sophomore in the SEC in 1950, Until 
Broyles arrived at Tech on a return 
run in 1951, Crawford was just an 
ordinary performer who couldn’t throw 
long passes and often handled the ball 
as if it were a priceless art object. In 
August, Crawford played in the College 
All-Star game in Chicago. 

“You remember when Arnold Tucker 
was at Army, with Glenn Davis, Doc 
Blanchard and Shorty McWilliams in 
the same backfield?” Broyles asked one 
day. “Well, they always said Tucker 
ought to have been a great quarterback 
because with those fellows running for 
him he couldn’t call a bad play. You 
could just about say the same thing 
for Brigman, with this bunch of backs 
to hand the ball to. But of course there’s 


a lot more to it. Tucker was a great 
quarterback and he’d had a lot of ex- 
perience. Brigman looks like he can do 
everything. Mechanically, he’s a good 
quarterback. We’ll find out just how 
good a game quarterback he is as the 
season goes along, and if he’s as good 
as we think he can be, he’s got himself 
a steady job for a couple more years.” 

The boy at whom all this pressure is 
pointing is a rather reserved native 
of Brunswick, Georgia, a shrimping, 
shipping and resort town of some 20,000. 
He’s built to quarterback specification, 
six feet tall, 175 pounds with long, 
limber arms. After his high school days 
at Brunswick, he prepped at Notre 
Dame School in Chattanooga for a year 
before arriving at Tech in 1951. 

As a senior, Crawford was arriving 
at the same time as a quarterback, and 
with a string of miscellaneous veterans 
ahead of him last fall, there was little 
for Brigman to do but go into inten- 
sive training for his future. Brigman 
didn’t make a game appearance until 
mid-season, when a Virginia Military 
Institute team was well done in by 
Tech. He was a sensation from the start, 
hitting two of three passes for 47 yards. 
He came back the next week in the 
smashing 27-7 triumph over Alabama, 
but only because the damaged Craw- 
ford was attempting to operate with a 
broken rib. In a brief relief perform- 
ance, Brigman threw three times with- 
out a completion that day. 

Dodd made him the man in charge 
when little Davidson came to play the 
Goliath of the SEC, and Brigman an- 
swered like a champion. He threw 26 
passes that day, completed 13 for 219 
yards and one touchdown. This was no 
suitable big-league measure, but for 
a freshman in his third college game, 
it would do until something better came 
along. 

That’s the way it stood when this 
season arrived. If Brigman had been 
moving into a clique of veterans, his 
job might have been more difficult. But 
he’s a sophomore moving in with two 
other sophomores and a junior, and 
the proposition is one that leans toward 
success. 


“Clang! : Clang! 


This backfield is entirely a Georgia 
creation, and representative of all lay- 
ers of the state. Morris came off a sub- 
urban Atlanta team at Decatur that 
won the state championship in 1950, 
Both Ruffin and Hardeman came out of 
Class C schools; Ruffin from West Point, 
a little mill community on the banks 
of the Chattahoochee, and Hardeman 
from Lafayette (pronounced LUH- 
fay-it in Georgia) up in the Blue Ridge 
mountain region. Brigman’s coastal 
Brunswick, 1949 state title winner, com- 
pletes the native lineup. 

While Hardeman flashed across the 
horizon like a young meteor last fall, 
it is quite possible that the greatest po- 
tential of all lies in Ruffin. The fact is, 
no one knows just how great the bash- 
ful boy from the Chattahoochee Valley 
can be. For one thing, he’s the fast- 
est man on the squad. He was clocked 
at 10.2 for the 100-yard dash wearing 
football gear. Yet he’s far more sturdily 
constructed than the average sprinter. 
He carries 175 pounds on a 5-11 frame, 
and gives the impression of even more 
weight as he rattles bones on the field. 
He had to be tough, for in high school 
he carried the tailback load on a single- 
wing team. 

Perhaps the Alabama game last year 
gives the best picture of the boy. Tech 
hadn’t beaten the Red Elephants since 
1942, and the season before had been 
smothered by them by more than 30 
points. Just the week prior to their 
appearance on a freezing day in Birm- 
ingham, the Techs had accepted an in- 
vitation to the Orange Bowl and the 
pressure was laid on in blankets. 

This was the day of Ruffin’s best 
game. His figures were not phenomenal, 
but he delivered against a tough op- 
ponent that came out swinging and 
went away swinging. That was the day 
the South first got an idea of what might 
develop at Tech in 52. 

“Nobody anywhere has two better 
running halfbacks than Ruffin and 
Hardeman,” Broyles said that night as 
the Tech contingent thawed out in a 
Birmingham hotel. “And what’s good 
about it is that Hardeman is a sopho- 
more and Ruffin just a freshman.” 

With a football cradled in his arms, 
Ruffin carries himself much in the man- 
ner of Charlie Justice, the great North 
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Carolinian. He runs with an effective 
change of pace, picks his holes well, is 
an excellent passing target, and above 
all, hits with the driving power of a 
fullback rather than a sprinter. 

Hardeman probably reached the ex- 
treme of his potential as a sophomore. 
You couldn’t ask him to improve very 
much because he was the Engineers’ 
ace in the hole last fall. Around At- 
lanta, the Old School takes great pleas- 
ure in likening him to Stumpy Thoma- 
son, the sawed-off halfback who led the 
running game of the ’28 Golden 
Tornado, And physically, the likeness 
is a good one, for Hardeman is only 
five feet, eight inches tall and weighs 
170 pounds—just about Thomason’s 
measurements. 

It was Dodd himself who suited up 
the boy for immortality after he had 
run through, over, under and around 
Louisiana State last October. “He re- 
minds me of Gene McEver,” Bobby 
said, and from a Tennessee man there is 
no greater praise available for a half- 
back. Dodd played with the Tennessee 
bull, whom Neyland has called “the 
greatest I ever coached.” 

“Mac was heavier than Leon, but 
they’re both built the same way—low 
to the ground, broad and a little paddle- 
footed, the kind of fellow who’s hard 
to bring down.” 

There’s even some of the same Mc- 
Ever bulldog expression in Hardeman’s 
face, for which his teammates call him 
“Muggsy.” 

Hardeman was Tech’s leading ground 
weapon last year, gaining 603 yards in 
109 carries, for a near six-yard average. 
A little bit of the prima donna went 
with this record, but nothing that kept 
him from his work on Saturday after- 
noon. Buck Andel, the Tech trainer, 
was accustomed to finding Hardeman 
around his center of operations during 
the week. But Muggsy had an amazing 
habit of recuperating speedily and spec- 
tacularly on the morning of the game. 

Hardeman, like Brigman, spent a 
prep year between his departure from 
Lafayette (pop. 4,858) and his appear- 
ance at Tech. He had been a blocking 
back in the old Notre Dame box forma- 
tion at Lafayette until his senior year. 
He was converted into a halfback, and 
though his fighting weight was only 
150 pounds in those days, he made him- 
self felt with the force of a heavy- 
weight. 

“Tl never forget him,” says Carlton 
Lewis, an old Tech athlete who coached 
Ruffin at West Point High that season. 
“We beat Lafayette in the playoff for 
the regional championship that year, 
but that Hardeman scared us half to 
death before we did it. He was the 
hardest running high-school halfback 
I ever saw that day. 

Strange, though, Hardeman didn’t get 
a tumble from any of the big schools. 
Too small, they all said. Only the per- 
sonal interest of a Georgia Tech patron 
in Alabama kept the boy’s big-college 
hopes alive. It was this patron who 
guided Leon to Baylor Prep in Chat- 
tanooga and then to his final landing in 
Atlanta. 

There always has been regret among 
Tech’s coaching minds that Larry 
Morris could not be released from his 
linebacking chores and turned loose in 
the attacking backfield. But his gift 
for diagnosing plays has been in such 
demand that the move did not appear 
beneficial until this year. As this report 
was being prepared, there were indica- 
tions that Dodd might hedge on his 
early decision to let Larry knock over 
the defense as a booming ball-carrier. 
For one thing, he had a capable replace- 
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ment in Glenn Turner, a 190-pounder 
from Talladega, Alabama, who was 
bothered by injuries in 1951. In good 
physical form, Glenn can do the job as 
well as Morris. For another thing, Larry 
actually prefers to throw the charge 
into the runner than to be the target 
of the charge. 

Yet they honestly feel at Tech that 
Morris could be the greatest fullback 
the campus ever knew. It would be 
necessary, of course, to overcome the 
legend of the fabulous Father Lumpkin 
of the ’28 team. But at the same time, 
this team is constructing a legend of its 
own. 

It was in 1943 that Wally Butts first 
introduced the T-formation to the deep 
South at the University of Georgia. 
In the seasons that have passed, a num- 
ber of great quarterbacks have been 
developed in the cornbread and cotton 
belt, but surprisingly few supreme T 
units as such—if, in fact, any. Where 
there have been aces at quarterback, 
there invariably has been a chink at 
another backfield position. And where 
the running horses were three deep, the 
quarterback has developed feet of clay. 

Probably the greatest of the T back- 
fields in Dixie was the 1946 unit at 
Georgia, when Butts won the SEC title 
and the Sugar Bowl game with Johnny 
Rauch at quarter, Charley Trippi and 
John Donaldson at halves and Joe Geri 
alternating with Dick McPhee at full- 
back. Probably second best was the 
Y. A, Tittle backfield at LSU that same 
season. Operating with the great Tiger 
passer were Dan Sandifer, later of the 
Washington Redskins, Red Knight and 
Ray Coates. 

The best quarterbacks of the era have 
been Babe Parilli of Kentucky and Bill 
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Wade of Vanderbilt, but neither was 
ever equipped with big-league running 
accomplices. 

This Tech backfield, then, nurtured 
all the promise of becoming not only 
the hottest backfield of the year as the 
season got under way but also the 
greatest T-formation unit in these parts 
since the old style of play came back 
in modern camouflage, While the quar- 
terback was rated the most question- 
able performer of the lot, there was 
still no less pressure on Morris and 
Ruffin. 

As defending conference and Orange 
Bowl champions, Georgia Tech entered 
this season unescorted by the friendly 
element of surprise that accompanied 
the team into the 1951 campaign, one 
damaged only by an upset tie with 
Duke. Dodd also had to locate replace- 
ments for All-America Ray Beck, 
another smalltown Georgian (Cedar- 
town, pop. 7,000), at guard; captain and 
All-SEC as a defensive tackle, Lamar 
Wheat; “the best blocking tackle” in 
the nation, Lum Snyder, and a eplenele 
and versatile end, Pete Ferris. Allowing 
for the absence of experience, though, 
there were capable replacements at 
hand, both in quality and quantity, to 
insure the Engineers’ success this year. 

In almost all quarters, Tech’s feet 
were drawn close to the fire, picked as 
the team to beat in the Southeastern 
Conference, picked as the team most 
likely to defend conference honor in 
the Sugar Bowl, and picked to be among 
the top five in the nation when Decem- 
ber arrives. 

It all can happen here, if by Decem- 
ber the South’s hottest backfield has 
arrived at The Flats. 
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Has Football Changed Too Much? 


(Continued from page 10) 

It would seem tough to me to play, 
say, offensive guard under the present 
system—getting into the game only 
when your team has the ball. I think 
the game would be rather uninterest- 
ing if I couldn’t get in and tackle some- 
body. Defensive play comes naturally— 
tackling is instinctive, 98 per cent de- 
sire and two per cent technique. On 
the other hand, offensive line play re- 
quires great drilling—perfecting pre- 
cision in the charge, holding arms and 
elbows in an unnatural position to pre- 
vent possible penalties, and other dull 
work. 

The same would be true if I were a 
defensive back. I think I would like to 
carry the ball once in a while as well 
as back up the line and bat down 
passes, 

But make no mistake about it, the 
two-platoon system is the most effi- 
cient way to play football, and it is 
here to stay. 

When the system was first installed 
in a pure form, I was against it. But 
frankly, I didn’t give it much serious 
thought. I figured it was just a fad that 
wouldn’t last at all, that it was too 
specialized for the players to enjoy and 
too confusing for the spectators to fol- 
low. But when use of the system be- 
came so widespread, I followed the old 
proverb, “Tf you can’t beat ’em, join 
em,’ 

There was no end of confusion for 
the fans. Even the coaches had a diffi- 
cult time keeping tabs on their players 
and there were many times when they 
didn’t know who was on the field. That 
problem by no means has been elimi- 
nated. Last year at Yale, I had one 
man on our bench assigned to the spe- 
cific task of counting the number of 
players on the field after each platoon 
switch—and even then it didn’t always 
come out right. 

But no one can deny that the two- 
platoon system has produced more effi- 
cient and safer football. And with the 
system now installed on a widespread 
basis in the high schools, there is no 
question of its permanency. Now the 
college coach has high school players 
coming to him plainly labeled “offen- 
sive center” or “defensive end.” 

The two-platoon system was born 
out of necessity after Clark Shaugh- 
nessy and George Halas rejuvenated 
and popularized the “T” formation 
around 1940. That was the beginning 
of football as we know it today—the 
wide-open game featuring the scientific 
use of the pass. 

In the old days, the offense was al- 
most exclusively a running attack, 
something that might be best described 
as a mass movement, Teams would try 
to grind out three or four yards at a 
time by use of a wedge—three men 
blocking out one defensive man and 
opening a hole through the line. If the 
ball carrier got past the line of scrim- 
mage, he was on his own. 

Today, each play is designed for a 
touchdown. Needless to say, the per- 
centage of perfect execution is very 
small. But if every assignment is car- 
ried out properly—which means that 
every opponent is blocked—the play 
should go all the way every time. 

With the “T” in high gear, there 
arose an urgent need for a defense 
against it. Formerly there wasn’t much 
to defense in the way of trick forma- 
tions. Prior to 1930, practically every 
team used a straight, seven-man line, 


backed up by either a “box” (7-2-2) or 
“diamond (7-1-2-1) formation. Later 
on, the center was pulled out of the 
line and there were some variations 
with a six-man line and five-man sec- 
ondary. 

Now we have shifting defenses and 
everything from a five-man to a nine- 
man line. Now the defensive team lines 
up and shifts to another formation just 
as soon as the offensive formation is 
sized up. Roughly, I'd say the average 
team today has 50 defensive alignments 
and 75 to 100 plays. 

Handling such an endless list of 
offensive and defensive assignments 
would be strenuous mental weight-lift- 
ing for one player—especially in the 
heat of battle, A good solution was 
found in the two-platoon system, which 
eliminated the need for a player to 
learn both offense and defense. 

It should be noted that the system 
has produced a major headache, since 
it has at least doubled operating ex- 
penses right down the line. A college 
coaching staff, for instance, now must 
have a minimum of seven men—head 
coach, offensive end, line and backfield 
coaches, and defensive end, line and 
backfield coaches. In the past, a four- 
man staff was enough. The size of the 
squad has increased two-fold. Under 
the old system, a team would carry a 
squad of about 25 men for its out-of- 
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town games, but now a minimum of 46 
usually make the trip. On top of this, 
there is the additional amount of equip- 
ment needed to outfit the big squad— 
and with the ever increasing cost of 
athletic equipment, this is an enormous 
item. 

In the transition to the two-platoon 
system, the headaches were tremen- 
dous. At one point—when the “T” 
started to bust the game wide open— 
the necessary drilling and coaching 
seemed as if it might become even too 
heavy for two platoons to handle. This 
prompted one sidelines wit to observe: 
“What we really need is a three-pla- 
toon system. An offensive platoon, a 
defensive platoon, and a platoon to go 
to classes.” 

Under the platoon system—cumber- 
some though it might be at times—the 
benefits and improvements made in the 
game are plainly evident. For one 
thing, a better brand of football is pro- 
duced, since the individual player has 
more time to learn his specific jobs and 
acquire perfection. And the system 
enables more boys to play the game. 

In the old days, a coach would come 
across a halfback who was a good 
tackler and defensive man, but because 


the boy couldn’t he 
wouldn’t play very often. Today, that 
fellow would be a defensive specialist, 
a prominent member of the first team. 
As a matter of fact, today’s game uses 
up so many players that a fellow who 
would have been regarded as a third- 
stringer under the old system, now 
would likely rate as one of the top sub- 
stitutes behind the first two platoons 
and would see plenty of action. 

More important than these benefits is 
the matter of increased safety which 
the two-platoon system has achieved. 
Surveys indicate that more than 80 per 
cent of the colleges use the system. It 
is no mere coincidence that football 
injuries over the past two years have 
reached a new low in history. That’s 
easy to understand. Most injuries occur 
when a player is too fatigued to prop- 
erly execute a tackle or a block. Play- 
ing only part of the game, today’s 
player is less likely to reach that point 
of fatigue—and less likely to get hurt. 

The reaction of the players and the 
fans to the two-platoon system, how- 
ever, hasn’t been inspirational. On most 
teams its popularity is a moot ques- 
tion. I think if I had polled my team at 
Yale last year, I probably would have 
gotten a 50-50 split. Among the fans, 
there would be more opposition to it. 
The spectator likes to pick out one or 
two players and watch them all after- 
noon, With the constant switching on 
the field, many fans never are sure 
when their favorite player is in or out 
of the game. Others have come to take 
it in stride, just as hockey fans endure 
the constant switching of lines on the 
ice, 

I believe spectator interest should be 
secondary, no matter how loud the 
griping might become. If more boys 
can play, with fewer injuries resulting, 
that should be the yardstick for meas- 
uring the value of the two-platoon 
system. And even the most fanatical 
die-hard must admit that the system 
has produced a game that is faster, 
more deceptive and_ scientific, and 
surely more exciting than ever before. 

Now that nearly all teams use the 
“T” formation, I think you will find an 
ever-growing trend toward what 
might be called the “modern single- 
wing” almost overnight. Defense now 
has caught up with the straight “T” 
and other fields are being explored for 
possibilities that will throw an addi- 
tional burden on the defenders. Many 
teams are using a mixture of the 
straight “T,”’ the split “T” and a varia- 
tion of the single wing, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the single-wing 
teams are operating with marked effec- 
tiveness. 

Last year, Princeton, Michigan State 
and Michigan were among the more 
prominent schools using the single 
wing. Actually, the single wing of to- 
day is only a reasonble facsimile of the 
original formation, and in most cases it 
has been influenced greatly by the “T.” 
Many formations result. Last year, 
Princeton had 32 different formations 
from this blending. 

As long as coaches continue to ex- 
plore new ways and means of fooling 
the defense with one hand, and stop- 
ping the offense with the other, foot- 
ball will never fall into a rut. 

I pointed out at the start of this dis- 
cussion that there wasn’t much foot left 
in football. This is true, and it saddens 
me no little. In the development of the 
wide-open type of game, control of the 
ball has become the keynote. The punt, 
which once was a vital part of foot- 
ball, has been reduced to a secondary 


run or_ block, 


role. It might be compared to the bunt 
in baseball—which also was a strategic 
weapon in years gone by. Modern ball- 
players go for the long ball—the home 
run—just as football teams go for the 
touchdown and the big score. 

Today, you rarely see a team kick 
except on fourth down—and very often 
not even then. The punt was once an 
offensive measure—and a 60-yard kick 
was often considered as good as a 30- 
yard run. Almost no one uses the quick 
kick anymore, even though it always 
has been one of the finest ways of loos- 
ening up a defense. During the entire 
1950 season, Yale was quick-kicked 
against once. Twenty years ago a team 
punted on an average of ten times a 
game, but today an average of four 
would be rather high for most teams. 

Few coaches work on kicking as the 
old-timers did. No attention is paid to 
blocking kicks, covering kicks or re- 
turning them. As a result, the kickers 
today are inferior and the whole kick- 
ing game has been chucked over for 
control of the ball. The wisdom of the 
move is hard to understand because to- 
day, as in the past, a team with a good 
kicker and a sturdy defense is a tough 
outfit to beat. The punt still is im- 
portant. 

The drop-kick has virtually dis- 
appeared from the game for another 
reason. The old football was rounder 
and much fatter and had an almost 
perfect bounce. In recent years, the 
shape has been changed so that it is 
now long and slender—ideal for pass- 
ing. As a result, it is now almost im- 
possible to drop-kick since there is ab- 
solutely no guarantee on the way it 
will bounce. 

In my travels about the country, I 
hear an almost constant moaning about 
the size of today’s players. ‘Too small,” 
is the general complaint. I can’t say 
that I go along with that. Judging by 
the foot sizes—which often is a good 
tip-off on the size of a boy—I’d say that 
present-day players are much bigger 
than those I played with at Tennessee. 
When I was playing in 1931, the aver- 
age shoe size was something like an 8. 
Today it is 1044. 

Whenever I get on the subject of the 
big fellow, I’m always reminded of 
Bronko Nagurski, who rates in my book 
as one of the all-time powerhouses of 
the gridiron. Bernie Bierman of Min- 
nesota was asking the Bronk one day 
how he developed those terrific muscles 
of his. 

“Plowin’,” was Nagurski’s reply. 

“That doesn’t explain it,’ Bierman 
replied, “up in this country all the boys 
help with the plowing.” 

“Without horses?” said the Bronk. 

With Nagurski fresh in mind, and 
considering some of Bierman’s strong 
men of the pre-war era, I’m afraid I 
still must cling to the belief that the 
present-day crop of footballers are 
bigger and superior. They’re better de- 
veloped, better coached and_ better 
grounded in the fundamentals because 
high school coaching is so much im- 
proved today. 

Comparing stars is another thing— 
pretty hazardous business at any rate. 
It strikes me, however, that fellows like 
Jim Thorpe, Red Grange, Nagurski and 
others on that level, would be just as 
great—if not greater—playing the mod- 
ern game. But it’s questionable how far 
our current specialists would go under 
the old scheme of things—playing 
mostly 60 minutes, on both offense and 
defense. 

The old-time stars had some advan- 
tages over today’s youngsters, For one 
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thing, they weren’t scouted by the op- 
position as scientifically and could pull 
a few tricks out of their sleeves on a 
given Saturday afternoon. The modern 
hero is a marked man because motion 
pictures and systematized scouting can 
warn of his every move. Back at Ten- 
nessee, we had a maneuver on a punt 
return that was successful for almost 
15 years because of haphazard scouting. 
Today, there are no secrets in football. 

No matter how much the game 
changes, the old rhubarb between the 
linemen and the backs undoubtedly 
will go on for ever. What makes a 
good football team—a good line or a 
good set of backs? The backs are im- 
portant, sure. But being an old guard, 
I say it’s still the men up front who 
count. The backs couldn’t make a 
yard if it weren’t for “the men who 
hold the line.” 

Whenever I get moving along on this 
subject, I like to tell a favorite yarn 
that illustrates the point rather nicely, 
I think. This happened when I was 
playing at Tennessee in 1932, in a game 
against Alabama. And just in case you 
haven’t been advised, let me assure you 
that a Tennessee-Alabama game is no 
picnic. 

We had a great back at Tennessee 
that year—Beattie Feathers, who, with 
the Chicago Bears, established a season 
ground-gaining record of 9.9 yards per 
try that still stands. It was fourth down 
and goal to go on the Alabama nine, 
and we called on Feathers to run this 
old single-wing play off tackle. Noth- 
ing could stop the play. The wing-back 
and the right end were supposed to 
obliterate the defensive left tackle. The 
blocking back and the fullback, going 
out shoulder to shoulder, were assigned 
to murder the left end, and both guards, 


pulling out of the line with perfect pre- 
cision, were supposed to turn up the 
gap together—just an irresistible force. 
The center would give Feathers a yard 
lead to the right with the pass and 
Beattie was supposed to take three 
steps to the right and then turn upfield 
behind the guards. Nothing could stop 
the play! 

However, the moving pictures later 
on shewed that something went wrong. 
The defensive left tackle leap-frogged 
right over the wing back and right end, 
and our fellows missed him cold. The 
blocking back and fullback, going out 
shoulder to shoulder to flatten the left 
end, tripped and stumbled, fell flat on 
their faces and didn’t even touch him. 
Then the right guard pulled out to his 
left and the left guard pulled out to his 
right and knocked each other out cold 
behind the center. And to make it 
complete, the center became just a little 
jittery and instead of giving Feathers 
the yard lead to the right passed the 
ball high over Beattie’s left shoulder. 

Feathers made a one-hand stab, 
caught the ball and proceeded to run 
through the whole Alabama team for 
a touchdown. Then Beattie came back 
into the huddle before the try for the 
extra point, patted everyone on the 
back and shouted: 

“Nice blocking, boys, nice blocking. 
Give me blocking like that and I'll go 
for a touchdown every time.” 

But, of course, you have to have line 
coaches, and they like to eat, too. Some 
like to eat more than others. I wouldn’t 
know about that. I do know that foot- 
ball hasn’t changed so much since 
Beattie’s run against Alabama that you 
can get by with no linemen at all. They 
still play the game, too. 
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Agganis of Boston U. 


(Continued from page 31) 
Buff Donelli, to come up with a winner 
while the spotlight of national publicity 
is turned on the school full blast. He is 
going all out to improve upon every 
one of his previous college perform- 
ances, 

That will take some doing. In his 
first two varsity seasons, 1949 and 1951 
(he was in the Marines in 1950), Harry 
threw 29 touchdown passes. He went 
into the '52 season with a 42-yard punt- 
ing average, a reputation as the best 
ball-carrier of all the T-formation 
quarterbacks in the country, and a 
well-deserved ranking as an All- 
America defensive back. Football fans 
who had barely heard of B.U. began 
to pay attention to the institution. It 
was Agganis’ school, and Agganis had 
become somebody to watch. 

He has been somebody to watch ever 
since his sophomore year in high 
school. Harry was born in Lynn on 
April 29, 1930, the youngest of seven 
children born to George and Georgia 
Agganis, Greek immigrants who had 
come to the United States shortly after 
the turn of the century. The youngest 
of Harry’s four brothers was ten years 
older than he and all of them—Jimmy, 
Demosthenes, Philip and Paul—adopted 
a paternal attitude toward him and en- 
couraged his love for ball games. His 
father, a foreman in a Lynn shoe fac- 
tory, offered no objection and, by the 
time he died in 1946 at the age of 75, 
Harry was already a town celebrity. 
During his last years, George Agganis 
was unable to keep on with his job at 
the factory and had to take work from 
the WPA. Harry got busy and did what 
he could to help. When he was in the 
seventh grade, he got a job buffing and 
shining shoes for a local shoemaker. He 
made $6 a week and brought it all home. 
Later, he worked in a bakery, peeling 
apples, Eventually he won a promotion 
to the deep fryer, where he was in 
charge of making doughnuts, In the 
bakery he earned as much as $10 a 
week. 

The early hardships Harry under- 
went, the worries inherited by a young 
boy left alone with aging parents and 
finally with a widowed mother, have a 
distinct place in any evaluation of his 
eareer and his character. The life he 
led, and the burden he carried, which, 
incidentally, he carries yet, made Harry 
far more self-reliant than the average 
carefree schoolboy. It is not too much 
to say this trait has helped make him 
into a born leader. Coupled with his 
enormous natural gift for athletics, it 
has made him an All-American. 

It took Harry surprisingly little time 
to begin building his reputation. Even 
at Breed Junior High School in Lynn, 
he played on city championship teams 
in both baseball and basketball. When 
an independent Lynn baseball team 
known as the Frasers played games 
against classy semi-pro invaders on 
Sunday afternoons, Harry, the summer 
he was 16, frequently was at first base. 
Many a big-leaguer in military service 
and stationed nearby played in those 
games. Hugh (Losing Pitcher) Mul- 
cahy of the Phillies pitched against the 
Frasers once and Agganis laced him 
for two hits. Walter Masterson, then on 
military leave from the Washington 
Senators, was whacked for three hits 
by the precocious youngster. Harry’s 
star rose swiftly when he entered Lynn 
Classical High in September, 1945, 

“Actually,” Harry says, “I was pretty 


70 worried about my chances of making 


the football team at Classical. I'd 
broken my right leg playing American 
Legion baseball for Lynn Post #6 dur- 
ing the summer, and I wasn’t so sure 
it would hold up. I was kind of babying 
the leg, playing defense for the second 
team in practice, until one day I inter- 
cepted a pass and ran down the field 
with it. I was tackled hard by some of 
the varsity fellows and the leg didn’t 
bother me a bit. I haven’t given it a 
thought since.” 

Playing halfback, and doing much 
more running than passing, Harry 
helped Classical put together a record 
of eight victories and only three defeats 
that fall. Coach Joyce had junked his 
20-year-old single-wing system in favor 
of the T, and with senior Don Miosky 
playing his last year, Joyce kept a 
watchful eye on the newcomer, By the 
time the season was over, the coach 
knew he had found his new quarter- 
back. Agganis had attempted 43 passes 
and completed 28, eight of them for 
touchdowns. He had scored 51 points 
on seven touchdowns and nine extra- 
point placement kicks. He had the 
whole town talking. 

They were talking even more ex- 
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citedly after Agganis had made the 
basketball and baseball varsities and 
had followed up a brilliant school year 
by winning a place on the East team for 
the All-America Boys’ game at Wrigley 
Field, Chicago, during the summer va- 
cation. Ernie Dalton, the schoolboy 
sports editor of the Boston Globe, had 
been designated by the national maga- 
zine promoting the game to pick the 
outstanding high school ballplayer in 
New England for a place on the team, 
and Dalton picked the Lynn sopho- 
more. When they told him about it, 
Harry could hardly believe it; he 
jumped for joy. 

“Tookie Gilbert, the kid who was up 
with the Giants, and I were both first- 
basemen on the East team,” Harry says. 
“You know, his father was Larry Gil- 
bert, the old Brave outfielder and Nash- 
ville manager. Tookie got the job. He 
started the game and I sat on the bench 
until the sixth inning when they put 


me out in left field. I finished the game 
at first. I only got up once, and they 
walked me. But it sure was fun. Honus 
Wagner was the manager of our team 
and Chuck Stobbs was one of our 
pitchers. That was a coincidence be- 
cause I saw a lot more of Chuck a year 
later, 

“We went out on the train, Ernie Dal- 
ton and I,”’ Harry said. “It was the first 
time I’d ever been so far from home 
and I got a big kick out of it. T’ll never 
forget the meals they gave us at the 
Hotel Stevens—it’s the Hilton now. 
Every morning, for breakfast, I got a 
great big bowl of peaches and cream. 
I'd never seen anything like it.” 

Harry was beginning to find out how 
the other half lived—the half that was 
well off—and he liked it. He still does, 
which is why he’s so eager to finish up 
his college work and get busy making 
money. He has a pet phrase which de- 
scribes his hunger perfectly. “I want to 
live nice,’ he says over and over, “I 
want to live nice.” 

With Harry installed at quarterback 
and pitching passes at a bewildering 
rate—he completed 176 out of 264 for a 
total gain of 2,185 yards and an un- 
believable 29 touchdowns—Lynn Clas- 
sical poured it on everybody the fall of 
1946. The team played 12 games, won 
11, tied one. The tie came in a game 
Harry will never forget, the annual 
“big one” against Lynn English on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Agganis’ team, Classical, was a big 
favorite to finish its season undefeated 
by putting the boot to English, but it 
didn’t work out that way. As so often 
happens in traditional football games, 
the underdog refused to hold still for a 
beating. Led by Billy Whelan, a hard- 
running back who is captain of the 
1952 Big Red team at Cornell, English 
forced Agganis to open up his whole 
bag of tricks in order to pull out a 27- 
27 tie. Every time the English team 
scored a touchdown, Harry fought back 
to even things up. Losing, 27-20, with 
the fourth quarter rapidly running 
out, he took an English kickoff back 
to his own 32. A line play ate up two 
yards and he passed for five more. 
Then he kicked to the English 30 and 
English, unable to move the ball, had to 
kick right back. This time Harry 
fielded the punt and hauled it to the 50- 
yard line, thereby picking up a neat 
20 yards on the exchange and putting 
himself right back in business, He had 
to move fast, though; time was growing 
short. Big for his age and as unruffled 
as a veteran pro, he studied the en- 
emy’s defenses carefully, laid down the 
law in the huddle and went up under 
the ball with the easy precision of a 
quarterback three touchdowns ahead. 
He took the ball from the center and, 
as the crowd noises beat down over his 
head, fell back with it, searching for a 
receiver. The furious English ends and 
tackles, intent on dumping him for a 
big loss from which he might never 
recover, lunged for him, but he side- 
stepped them with insolent sureness. 
He saw his man and threw, and 
Georgie Bullard, a teammate who is 
now a shortstop in the Detroit Tiger 
farm system, gathered it in on the 
English 30. Manning Bowl, the hand- 
some Lynn city stadium, was a cauldron 
of noise. No Rose Bowl crowd ever was 
in more of a ferment than those 20,000 
New Englanders watching the neigh- 
borhood kids go at each other in the big 
game of the year. Harry knew English 
expected him to pass again. He crossed 
them up. In a lightning series of 
ground plays, he maneuvered his team 
goalward and fullback Dave Warden 


cracked over for the touchdown, 

The immediate question on every- 
one’s lips was: Can Agganis make the 
point? Harry, in addition to his other 
duties, was the man who kicked the 
extra-point placements. The English 
line dug in, shoulder to shoulder, vow- 
ing to knock down every man in a 
Classical uniform and smear Agganis 
as he had never been smeared before. 
So the kid they were already beginning 
to call the Golden Greek went into the 
huddle, came out with all his irrepress- 
ible confidence, went into a place-kick 
formation and, with less than three 
minutes left on the clock, calmly tossed 
a forward pass to Vic Pujo in the end 
zone. Pujo, a first-class football player 
who was last year’s Cornell captain, 
clutched the ball to his chest and the 
ball game was all tied up. That’s how 
it ended, and even if the result wasn’t a 
source of unmitigated pleasure to the 
Classical kids, it wasn’t the catastrophe 
an upset defeat would have been. 

The tie didn’t even spoil Classical’s 
(and Agganis’) hopes for a post-season 
intersectional game. Within a few days 
the school had been invited by the 
Shriners to play Granby High of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, in a Christmas Night ex- 
travaganza at the Orange Bowl in 
Miami with the Eastern schoolboy 
championship at stake. The invitation 
was accepted swiftly. Its athletic 
treasury swollen by almost $40,000 in 
profits realized from the sensationally 
successful season—during which Class- 
ical and its red-hot drawing card, 
Agganis, had pulled 160,000 paying cus- 
tomers through the gates—the Lynn 
school didn’t even argue about financial 
arrangements, The general feeling in 
the town was that the kids had the 
= coming to them, A gigantic torch- 
light parade saw the boys off on the 
long train trip and all that was left was 
for them to bring home the bacon. Ag- 
ganis took care of that. 

Unimpressed by the 32-game unde- 
feated streak of the Granby team, 
which was led by his Chicago all-star 
acquaintance, Chuck Stobbs, Harry 
quarterbacked his team to a 21-14 vic- 
tory on the great night. In 72-degree 
temperature, before 25,000 fans, he re- 
fused to let an injury to his pitching 
hand disrupt the smooth course of his 
ball-handling off the T. Although his 
hand swelled alarmingly after it was 
stepped on by a Granby player on the 
second play of the game, Harry stayed 
with it. He only threw five passes, com- 
pleting three of them, but one was a 
2l-yarder that scored the winning 
touchdown in the fourth quarter. It 
was almost impossible to fault his play- 
calling and after the game he collected 
another of the glowing tributes that 
made him a marked man nationally be- 
fore he ever set foot on a college 
campus, 

“Agganis,” said General Bob Ney- 
land, the martinet coach of Tennessee, 
“could step into any college backfield. 
That was as fine a job of T-quarter- 
backing as I’ve ever seen.” 

Home again, Harry virtually had to 
use a club to fend off the army of col- 
lege scouts who kept after him with 
wondrous accounts of the big favor he 
would do himself to sign up with this 
university or that one. “Heck,” Harry 
says honestly, “for that matter, they’d 
been after me since I was a sophomore. 
But I wasn’t going to promise anybody 
anything. I talked to the coach about it 
and we agreed the best thing to do was 
to wait until I had graduated and then 
decide.” 

Meanwhile, there was basketball to 
play, and then baseball again. Harry, 
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whacking doubles, triples and home 
runs in a dazzling stream, did so well 
in his second season as the school’s first- 
baseman that he was picked as one of 
two New England representatives on 
the United States All-Stars, a school- 
boy team matched by the New York 
Journal-American with a picked crew 
of New York City sandlotters coached 
by Rabbit Maranville in a charity game 
at the Polo Grounds. There were 31,232 
people in the historic major-league ball 
park as Harry went out to first base 
under the blazing lights. Once again, 
Honus Wagner, this time aided by 
Ray Schalk and Ossie Vitt, was his 
manager. Harry never got a chance to 
show old Honus that the screaming 
home runs he had belted in practice 
before dozens of pense big-league 
scouts were no flukes. He was walked 
both times up and had to leave the game 
in the third inning when he suffered a 
two-stitch spike wound on his left leg 
while sliding into second base. 

When they heard of the accident, 
Lynn football fans were immediately 
concerned that the spiking might affect 
his football play in the fall. But no 
such thing happened. The only cloud 
cast upon the Golden Greek’s senior 
season in high school was of his own 
making. In the opening game, against 
Peabody, he relapsed into his old habit 
of refusing to call his own signal, and 
mighty Classical was beaten, 7-6, The 
Classical coaches were particularly up- 
set because Harry had taken to the air 
sparingly. 

“What’s the matter?” one of them 
needled him. “Are you afraid to throw 
the ball?” 

It didn’t take long for Bill Joyce to 
figure out that his protege was under- 


going a siege of worry that his team- 
mates, and the other kids in school, 
might be labeling him a ball-hog. A 
possible contributing factor was the 
failure of the team to elect their biggest 
star captain. Whatever it was, Harry 
plainly was trying to prove he didn’t 
want to be the whole show. The coaches 
went to work on him. “Look,” they 
said, “either you pass or we don’t win. 
From now on, you throw ten passes a 
quarter. We’ll count them for you!” 

Harry didn’t miss by much. In the 
next game, he buried a good Gloucester 
team under an avalanche of forward 
passes. He threw the ball 32 times, 
connecting with his receivers 23 times, 
and rolled up 247 yards gained through 
the air. In what was probably the great- 
est passing performance of his fantastic 
schoolboy career, he completed ten out 
of 14 in the first quarter, five out of six 
in the second, three out of four in the 
third and five out of eight in the fourth. 
“Tt was a grand exhibition,” the 
Gloucester coach wrote Harry the fol- 
lowing week. “Keep pitching and keep 
plugging. You have a great future 
ahead.” 

The future was rushing fast to keep 
its date with Lynn’s boy of destiny. 
Finishing his high school football 
career in a blaze of glory as Classical 
won 11 straight games after the Pea- 
body upset, he tried to keep his mind 
on basketball, and later baseball, as 
the college proselyters attacked from 
all directions. From the far West they 
came, from the deep South, from the 
Big Ten and the Southwest Conference 
and the Ivy League. They came from 
all over and they told elaborate tales 
of the good life he could lead back 
on the campus. They doubled each 71 
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HOW TO THROW 
FROM 
THE OUTFIELD 


By 
CARL FURILLO 


GOOD throw from the outfield must 

be fast, accurate and to the right 

base. A strong arm, of course, is some- 
thing you have or you haven't; no one 
can teach you how to throw a ball hard. 
Accuracy in your throws develops 
through practice, but throwing the ball 
to the proper base only comes with ex- 
perience and discipline and concentra- 
tion on what’s going on at all times. It 
is probably the toughest part of the 
throwing assignment that a young out- 
fielder has to master. 

An outfielder has to make many dif- 
ferent throws. Every batter, every base- 
runner, creates a different situation. He 
has to keep hitters from stretching base 
hits, he has to stop runners from ad- 
vancing an extra base, he has to nail 
those who over-run a bag or tag up on 
fly balls, ete. The best way to do these 
jobs right is to know what to do before 
the play comes up—to go over the pos- 
sible plays in your mind before the batter hits the ball, not after. Whenever a 
batter comes up, I always examine the situation: how many men on base, how 
many outs, what inning it is, what the score is, what the running habits of the men 
on the basepaths are. where the batter usually hits the ball, Then I add these up 
and try to arrive at a decision. Then I’m ready! If I didn’t do this, I'd haye to 
start figuring it all out after I got the ball and that would not only delay my throw 
but, more likely than not, cause me to throw to the wrong base, 

The ideal outfield throw is low and fast. If I'm throwing to first or second 
from right field, I try to get it there on the fly because the distance is not too 
great. But on throws to third or home it’s best to have the ball come in on a 
bounce. If you try to throw it all the way on the fly, you have to give it a lot 
of lift and the ball takes too long getting there. Throwing the ball low makes it 
easier for the infielder to bring it down to the base for the tag. Also, a low throw 
can be grabbed by your cutoff man who stands between you and the base you're 
throwing to. This cutoff man is your target; he gives you an accurate line for your 
throw. If the runner has the base easily, or holds up, or if another runner tries 
to advance on the throw, the cutoff man can grab the ball and change the direction 
of the play. 

Back in “51, I threw out Mel Queen at first base on a single to right field. I’ve 
tried that play maybe ten times and this was the first time it worked. Everything 
has to be going your way for this play to be successful. You have to be playing a 
shallow field, the ball has to be hit sharply and come at you on a clean bounce, 
and the runner can’t be too fast. On this occasion, everything was right. I was 
playing in and the ball, hard hit, bounced up fast. The distance of my throw 
was no more than that of a peg across the diamond from third base. I guess 
Queen wasn’t moving too fast and I’m sure he didn’t expect me to throw to first. 
We just barely caught him at that. 

A play I try much more often on base hits to right is catching a runner off when 
he makes his wide turn. Most runners, when they get outfield singles, round first 
and go almost one-third the way toward second, ready to take the extra base if the 
ball is bobbled. Once in a while, instead of making my return throw to second, 
lll fire to first to try to nab the man before he can get back. It’s worked quite a 
few times. Twice, however, the runners crossed me and continued to second when 
I threw to first. That’s a danger you always have to risk with a stunt like this. 
But I think it’s been partially solved by a play Jackie Robinson and I have worked 
out. Whenever I think a runner might go on me in this situation (or if he’s one 
of the two fellows who have fooled me already), I don’t throw to either base but 
relay the ball to Jack, who is standing on a line between the two bases and can 
make a play to either base, depending on what the runner does. 

Every couple of innings during a game I warm up my arm. I may have had 
no throws to make for several innings or it may be a chilly day, so I toss the ball 
around with Duke Snider to keep my arm from tightening. An outfielder has 
to take care of his arm just like any other player. During spring training, I slowly 
work it into shape and during the season I give it enough work to keep it fit. A 
sore arm can be a real handicap to an outfielder. 


other’s promises, piled enticement upon 
enticement until Harry didn’t know 
whether they were offering him a 
chance to earn a college degree or a 
job in a traveling football sideshow. 
The level-headed, unruffled approach 
he always had taken toward each new 
crisis in a football game served him 
well now. He refused to be stampeded. 
He went on only one of the “campus 
inspection trips” offered him, a week- 
end excursion to the houseparties at 
Dartmouth. He wasn’t especially im- 
pressed with old Hanover and he re- 
turned home still a free man. “Had a 
heck of a good time, though,” he will 
tell you now, grinning mischievously. 

The Lynn and Boston newspapers had 
him going to a different college every 
day. He was in at Cornell . . . Holy 
Cross had him for sure... Notre Dame 
had wrapped him up. Through it all, 
Harry conferred quietly with coach 
Joyce, the man who had all but taken 
the place of his dead father. Living 
alone, as he did, with his mother, and 
being her only comfort as well as her 
only means of support except for con- 
tributions from the other married chil- 
dren and the rent from the first floor 
of their old house near the Little River 
Playground, he was reluctant to go 
far from home. Another consideration 
that led him to resist offers from distant 
cities was his desire to live all his life 
in the Boston area, to find a job he 
could work at there when he wasn’t 
playing ball, and to build a home there 
when he could afford it..‘‘So I figured,” 
he explains, “it would be better to play 
for a school in which Boston people 
were interested.” He had met Buff 
Donelli, the Boston University coach, 
a number of times. Buff often watched 
Lynn Classical practice and occasionally 
took in the games. They liked each 
other enormously. 

For those reasons, and those reasons 
alone, Harry finally made up his mind 
that it was B.U. for him. At first, his 
friends were surprised. ‘Why,’ they 
protested, “go to a school nobody ever 
heard of as far as football goes when 
you could go to Notre Dame or Georgia 
Tech or Holy Cross or almost any col- 
lege you want to?” Harry paid no at- 
tention. The die was cast and he didn’t 
feel like second-guessing himself. He 
was glad it was over. Now at least he 
wouldn’t have to sneak in the back 
door at night to avoid the crowd on the 
front porch. 

That summer Harry took a job in 
Augusta, Maine, and played for the 
Augusta Millionaires in the indepen- 
dent New England League. Ted Lepcio, 
now a Boston Red Sox infielder, played 
shortstop on the team but it was Ag- 
ganis who made all the headlines. 
Harry proved that his .400-plus batting 
averages in high school were the real 
McCoy. He hit well over .300 for the 
Millionaires and earned many a favor- 
able press notice for his Fancy Dan 
play around first base. 

It’s hard to say that Harry patterns 
his baseball style after anyone in par- 
ticular but there isn’t a shadow of a 
doubt that his private hero is Ted Wil- 
liams. The two are fast friends and 
have been ever since Harry first in- 
vaded the Red Sox clubhouse during 
his high school days, taking batting 
practice and fielding drills at the in- 
vitation of the management. “What a 
guy!” Harry says with awe in his voice. 
“You know, I can’t understand all these 
people always rapping him. I don’t 
think I’ve ever walked into that club- 
house when he was there that he didn’t 
get right up and come over and talk to 
me and kid around. He always treated 


me like I was somebody. You know, 
he didn’t have to do that. Who am I?” 

Who is Harry Agganis? He was 
enough of a name his freshman year 
in college to pull an unprecedented 
crowd of 20,000 for a meaningless game 
between the Boston University and 
Holy Cross freshman teams. He was 
enough of a football player his sopho- 
more year to almost single-handedly 
get the Terriers off to a flying start in 
their first season of “emphasized” foot- 
ball. With Harry at the controls of 
Buff Donelli’s wing-T, B.U. beat Syra- 
cuse, 33-21, and Colgate, 40-21, in two 
road games at the start of the 1949 
season. Then, in Fenway Park, before 
an enthusiastic crowd of New England- 
ers eager to see what kind of a miracle 
had been wrought at B.U., Harry really 
went to work on West Virginia. He 
completed eight out of 13 forward 
passes for 131 yards. Three of the passes 
went for touchdowns. Just to top it off, 
Harry scored another touchdown him- 
self, personally carrying the ball into 
the end zone on a running play. The 
kid from Lynn likes to do that every 
once in a while just to keep the defense 
honest, to make it risky for the oppos- 
ing line to play him for a pass every 
time he gets his hands on the ball. 

After the game, Donelli talked to the 
Boston writers about Harry. “I took 
him out in the first half,’ Buff said, 
“because I wanted to point out a weak- 
ness in the West Virginia defensive set- 
up. But before I had a chance to open 
my mouth he was telling me about it.” 
That’s Agganis for you; he quarter- 
backs with his head as well as his arm. 

That was quite a season Harry had 
in ‘49. The Terriers ran up six straight 
victories and were undefeated and 
proud of it as they went up against 
potent Maryland. Jim Tatum’s Terps 
were building, too, but they had been 
at it longer and had attracted talent 
in depth. Maryland was heavily favored 
to put B.U. in its place but nobody 
bothered to tell Agganis about it. 
Harry couldn’t quite win the game 
by himself but he came as close as 
he possibly could. Playing like a mad- 
man, piercing the vaunted Maryland 
defense again and again with needle- 
sharp passes, he and his gang went 
down to a heartbreaking 14-13 defeat. 

When the post-mortems began com- 
ing in, the disappointed Terriers under- 
stood that losing to Maryland by one 
point is no disgrace. B.U. had lost the 
battle but had taken a long step to- 
ward winning the bigger campaign for 
national recognition. The one-man 
team from Lynn had passed his first 
major test with high marks. 

The brilliance of Harry’s first varsity 
season at Boston University only added 
to the crushing force of the blow that 
fell upon B.U. supporters when they 
learned, in mid-September, 1950, that 
any football playing he might do that 
fall would be in the uniform of the 
United States Marine Corps. Harry 
had been a Marine Reservist since the 
summer of ’48. He hadn’t been active 
for some months, but he was still on 
the rolls. With the Korean war making 
heavy demands on Marine manpower, 
his number came up. 

Harry was practicing with the foot- 
ball team at Nickerson Field in Boston 
when the excited reporters caught up 
to him with the word that Capt. Law- 
rence Morgan, public relations officer 
for the First Marine District, had an- 
nounced that Agganis had been called 
to active duty as of September 18. 
Harry was eating peaches out of a can 
when the locusts descended upon him. 
Stripped to the waist, still sweating 


from the workout, he shrugged his 
muscular shoulders and flatly refused 
to faint. “I don’t know much about it,” 
he said calmly. “I’ve been out here and 
we haven't got a phone home, All I 
know is what Buff told me, what I 
heard on the radio, and what you guys 
say. I guess I’m in, though.” 

He was in all right, and overnight 
the B.U. team, which everybody had 
known all along had consisted of Ag- 
ganis, Incorporated, became a shambles. 
A reporter asked Donelli how he felt 
about losing Harry. The good-natured, 
roly-poly Italian coach gestured ex- 
pressively. “How do I feel?” Buff threw 
the question back. “Did you ever have 
an attack of appendicitis and then get 
hit on the head by a sledge-hammer? 
The guy is only the greatest quarter- 
back in the business, that’s all. I said 
it when he was a freshman and I'll 
say.it again. Only once in a lifetime a 
Baugh or a Luckman or an Agganis 
comes along. How do I feel!” 

There was, for a day or two, a flurry 
of hope for the Terriers in the wishful 
notion that his mother’s dependency 
upon him might prevent Harry from 
being called up. But nothing happened, 
and on the appointed day he exchanged 
his scarlet football uniform for the 
khakis of a working Marine. Actually, 
he wasn’t at Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, more than a few days before 
he was back in football uniform. Al- 
though his team was overshadowed by 
the powerful Quantico Marines quar- 
terbacked by the gifted College of the 
Pacific star, Eddie LeBaron, Agganis 
enjoyed a highly successful season in 
service football. Camp Lejeune won 
the championship of the Sixth Naval 
District and did well against all com- 
ers except Quantico. “Cripes,” Harry 
says candidly, “they murdered us. They 
had an All-American team.” 

In baseball, too, Pfe. (later Corporal) 
Agganis held up his end for the 
Marines. The Camp Lejeune team cap- 
tured fourth place in the annual cham- 
pionship tournament of the National 
Baseball Congress at Wichita, Kansas, 
and Harry gave nothing away to such 
prominent opponents as Tom McBride 
of the Red Sox, Dick Kokos of the St. 
Louis Browns and Bob Friend of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. 

It wasn’t a bad life he was leading 
in service. His superiors had placed him 
in the camp athletic department and, 
with the usual Agganis gift for making 
friends and influencing people, he was 
universally liked. The only fly in the 
ointment was his awareness that times 
were hard for his mother back home. 
“Td made out an allotment for her as 
soon as J went in,” Harry said soberly, 
“but I soon found out it wasn’t enough, 
So I went to my company commander 
and asked him if he could have it in- 
creased so she’d get all but a couple 
of dollars of my pay. He said sure, but 
he wanted to know more about it. I 
explained the situation to him and he 
said he’d like to have the case investi- 
gated. He did, and one day he called 
me in and said it wouldn’t be enough if 
I sent my mother every dollar the 
Marines paid me. He said there was 
nothing for me to do but put in for a 
dependency discharge and get back 
home and take care of her. I did, and 
a few months later it came through.” 

John Pappas, owner of the Suffolk 
Downs race track outside Boston, a 
long-time Agganis fan, offered Harry 
a job in his public relations department. 
Hours were arranged which would en- 
able him to continue his studies at the 
university. The job, which Harry still 
holds, pays modestly but is sufficient 
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Once again the Editors of Sport Magazine 
have scored a sensational hit. Now they 
bring you Baseball’s Best—the most terrific 
book about present-day baseball stars ever 
published. Here are lively, exciting stories 
about the master of each position in the 
pane as selected by the editors of your 
avorite sport magazine. 


Detailed Stories 


Now in this convenient magazine-sized book 
you get the complete life stories of these 
great athletes, These action-packed bi- 
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and edited for Baseball’s Best. Each story 
takes you behind the scenes and gives you 
a detailed portrait of the stars. You will 
learn how these players got their start in 
baseball—then you will follow their exciting 
climb to stardom. These splendid stories 
are written by such master sport writers 
as Jack Sher, Ed Fitzgerald, Al Stump, Jack 
Newcombe and others. 


Also included in this truly wonderful book 
are dozens of thrilling baseball pictures. 
Here are portraits as well as unusual action 
shots of your favorite players. Baseball's 
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to keep the wolf and the sheriff away 
from the Agganis door. Not that any 
Massachusetts sheriff would try to evict 
the Agganises. If he did try it, he’d be 
stripped of his badge in half an hour— 
and he’d be lucky if he wasn’t tossed 
into the middle of the Charles River. 

It was exactly a year after his induc- 
tion that Harry was released from the 
Corps. On September 20, he arrived 
home. Two days later, he was quarter- 
backing the Terriers against William 
and Mary. His familiarity with Donelli’s 
system enabled him to give a reason- 
ably good account of himself but it was 
inevitable that the team should be 
ragged and uncertain in its first few 
games. William and Mary whipped the 
Boston boys, 34-25, and Penn State 
outlasted them the following weekend 
in a wild and woolly 40-32 game. Then 
the Terriers pulled themselves together. 
They clicked off victories over Louis- 
ville, Camp Lejeune and College of the 
Pacific before going down again, 20-13, 
before Temple. Three easy games in a 
row followed—one-sided wins over 
NYU, Oregon and Wichita—and the 
season ended on a painful note with a 
26-19 loss to Syracuse. 

Harry proved, despite the uneven 
quality of B.U.’s play, that he was com- 


ing of age as a passer. He threw 185 
passes and connected with 104 for a 
total gain of 1,402 yards. He tossed 14 
passes for touchdowns. He scored three 
touchdowns himself. Things could have 
been happier around the B.U. campus 
if the Terriers had won a few more 
games but nobody was griping. Agganis 
was back and all was right with the 
world—or would be in 1952, anyway. 
“It was a tough season,” Harry says. 
“T only had about an hour’s practice 
one day before the first game. I didn't 
know hardly any of the new plays. I 
just used my own methods and the 
fellows had to try to understand me. I 
slowed them up plenty in the first few 
games because I wasn’t ready.” 
Fortunately, no such problem existed 
this fall. Harry was in great shape, 
tanned and toughened by weeks of hard 
baseball in the Northern League, where 
he played for the Malone, New York, 
entry. He took part in all the practice 
periods and he knew all the plays. He 
was a little more mature, too, and more 
determined than ever to make good, 
knowing it wouldn’t be long before he 
would have to take whatever reputa- 
tion he might possess and cash in on it 
in the red-hot competition of profes- 
sional football or baseball. He also 
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knew the school was counting on him. 
He had helped it move into the big 
time, now he had to help prove it had a 
right to stay there. 

What he will do next, even Harry 
doesn’t know. Contrary to much that 
is published on a purely speculative 
basis in the newspapers, he has not yet 
committed himself either to the Cleve- 
land Browns for football or to the Red 
Sox for baseball. Everybody who claims 
acquaintanceship with him has been 
advising him. Most of the advisors urge 
him to go with the Red Sox and take 
his chances where the heavy cash is. 
But Harry, going over the ground very 
carefully, will point out that pro foot- 
ball stars like Sid Luckman and Sammy 
Baugh and Otto Graham haven’t done 
so badly. He refuses to go overboard in 
either direction. The only firm stand 
he takes is that it isn’t possible for him 
to play both sports professionally and 
make a real success of either. When 
the time comes, he will choose. 

The winner in the great Agganis auc- 
tion will have to be prepared to lose 
a sizeable bundle of money. Harry will 
not come cheap, There’s no reason why 
he should. Athletes equipped with his 
skills, his power and coordination, his 
coolness under fire and his ability to 
rally a group of men behind him and 
make them play better than they knew 
they could, don’t come along often. 
Whether he cashes in as a new Otto 
Graham, passing and running for the 
glory of the Cleveland Browns, or as a 
new Ted Williams, knocking the 
cover off the ball for Boston’s beloved 
Red Sox, one thing is certain—he will 
cash in. 

The one-man team has never mis- 
laid his sense of proportion nor his 
sense of humor. No matter how many 
“All” teams he makes, no matter how 
many newspaper headlines he hits, no 
matter how many trophies he stacks in 
the plain room he occupies in his 
mother’s plain house in Lynn, he keeps 
his feet on the ground and his ego in 
check. Not every big-name sports star 
would tell a story with himself as the 
butt as Agganis did when he reminisced 
about the Hearst All-Star game he 
played in at the Polo Grounds five years 
ago. 
“Tll never forget,” he said, “how 
embarrassed I was the first time I got 
up in the game. I walked up to the 
plate and started to get set when a big 
wave of applause broke out behind me. 
Of course, they had just announced my 
name over the loudspeaker but, for 
cryin’ out loud, I didn’t think that was 
going to cut any ice in New York. So 
I just kind of ducked my head down 
and kicked the ground a little with my 
spikes. Instead of stopping, the ap- 
plause got louder and louder. Honest, I 
was blushing. I didn’t know what to 
make of it. I didn’t want to be a jerk 
altogether, so I finally tipped my hat 
quickly and turned around to look at 
the stands. There, walking into a front 
box, was Babe Ruth, waving at every- 
body and being cheered to the skies. 
Boy, did I feel like a crumb! It’s a 
good thing everybody was watching 
the Babe!” 

The next time Harry stands at the 
plate in a major- 
league ball park and 
the applause comes 
rolling down from 
the upper deck and 
out over the field 
boxes, he won’t be 
making any mis- 
take if he tips his 
hat. The cheers will 
be for him. 


Boxing’s Ten Best Bets for 1953 


(Continued from page 17) 

the Frenchman is sharp and _ strong. 
He is close to his 26th birthday and 
drawing the best gates in Paris as a 
recognized name. But the chance to 
fight for a world’s championship in 
America would have a powerful allure 
for him. The way things are shaping up, 
this is what the IBC will be able to 
offer him. 

Among the welterweights, champion 
Kid Gavilan will be entering his tenth 
year as a pro and his fifth year as a 
big-time operator. It is the occasion for 
looking and listening: Is his downfall 
near? 

The Cuban ought to be approaching 
the ragged edge but Gavvy, a born ring 
strategist, blessed with a fine chin, has 
been laughing at his critics, as well as 
the challengers. 

Last summer the Cuban defeated Gil 
Turner, the overballyhooed young 
puncher from Philadelphia, up to that 
point undefeated. He toyed with Turner 
in a title defense and knocked him out 
in the 11th round. 

Early in the year, at Miami, Gavilan 
beat Bobby Dykes in a 15-round deci- 
sion, which was split. Dykes, 23, clearly 
gave the champ a contest, yet there are 
those who insist Gavvy was at slow 
throttle a good part of the distance. 

Why, then, include Dykes with Joe 
Miceli and Johnny Bratton as threats? 
Bobby, the tallest of the welters, has 
style, a solid punch and a pull-out-of- 
range defense. 

Miceli, the same age as Dykes, also 
features a pull-away but is even more 
eccentric. He throws a left hook and 
left uppercut with speed and _ sting. 
For the last year and a half he has 
been in the Army. In that time, he has 
improved and should be even more 
dangerous when he starts campaigning 
again. 

Saxton, just 22, has a peculiar de- 
fense that is tough to break through. 
Two Madison Square Garden opponents 
found it so tough they were disqualified 
for inaction by referees. Few opponents 
get good shots at him. He has been 
dropped once, by Virgil Akins at Chi- 
cago. He works close and when he 
chooses to loaf, he can lock up an op- 
ponent. 

Dykes, Miceli and Saxton will be 
Gavilan’s chief concern in 1953. 

The smallest world champion in any 
division is one of the best bets to hold 
his title. He’s Yoshio Shirai, the Japa- 
nese flyweight. Yoshio is 28 but he has 
a hardened body and a keen mind. 
His next scheduled opponent, Dado 
Marino, from whom he won the title, 
is at least five years older. Japan’s first 
champion bears a made-in-the-U.S.A. 
stamp. He is the protege of Dr. A. R. 
Cahn, an American college professor 
and a marine biologist attached to Army 
headquarters in Tokyo. 

Dr. Cahn first came across Shirai in 
1947 at a gym in the Japanese capital. 
“T had never handled a fighter in my 
life,” he said, “but I wanted to see what 
I could do with horse sense and a 
knowledge of physiology and anatomy.” 

Communicating for nearly two years 
through interpreters, Dr. Cahn taught 
Shirai boxing wasn’t wholly “bushido” 
(brawling). He taught him principles 
of defense, varieties of punch-combina- 
tions. In the spring of 1951, Shirai lost 
a close decision to Marino in an over- 
the-weight affair. In December, he 
knocked out Marino in seven rounds. 
Last May, before 42,000 in Tokyo, he 


whipped Marino in a 15-round bout. 

Southpaw fighters in general are 
barely tolerated by fans, promoters and 
managers. When an unusual one, like 
Chuck Davey, the brillant ring maneu- 
verer from Michigan State, comes along, 
the viewpoint changes understandably. 

Davey stepped into the next-to-high- 
est echelon of welters during 1952 and 
it didn’t faze him. He outpointed, then 
knocked out, Chico Vejar, one of the 
most popular TV fighters. His reputa- 
tion was further enhanced by a decisive 
10-round win over Rocky Graziano last 
September. 

Chuck’s path will continue upward, 
since he’s one of the fastest movers in 
the division. He packs a considerable 
wallop in his left, which he drives ex- 
plosively to the body. But he has one 
defect which may bother him against 
the top men—easy-breaking scar tissue. 
The fact that he lost four years in the 
Army during World War II, doesn’t 
help either. He’s almost 27 now, 

When the Sandy Saddler-Willie Pep 
series terminated, boxing fans looked 
for the featherweight division to fall 
upon quiet days. When Sandy went 
into service earlier this year, some of 
them went further and said: “The divi- 
sion is dead.” If so, it didn’t stay dead 
long. 

On the wings of sparkling perform- 
ances by such as Tommy Collins, the 
Boston firebrand, and Ray Famechon, 
and the comeback of Percy (Broken 
Jaw) Bassett of Philadelphia, the 
featherweight division is enjoying a 
new life which will become even more 
spirited in 1953. 

Collins won interim title recognition 
with an unexpectedly steady boxing 
performance against Glen Flanagan of 
St. Paul, but his stock in trade in the 
ring is flashy punching. Famechon 
turned in a fine performance in beating 
Roy Ankarah for the European crown 
in England. And Bassett stopped 
Frankie Sodano in two rounds in a 
sparkling comeback effort. 

The lightweight division, once box- 
ing’s busiest, was slowed down in 1952 
by Jimmy Carter’s reluctance to rec- 
ognize the fact that he had a flock of 
contenders for his lightweight title. He 
chose one of the lesser names, Lauro 
Salas of Mexico, for a defense at Los 
Angeles—and lost the championship. 
They were slated to meet in a return 
during the fall. 

The fighter who finally ends up with 
the crown could do himself and the 
game a lot of good by meeting any 
of the legitimate challengers, who are 
headed by George Araujo, a speed boy 
from Providence. Araujo’s record was 
dimmed by a loss to Johnny Gon- 
salves, a promising San Francisco cam- 
paigner, but he shaded able Arthur 
King of Toronto directly after the 
Canadian had upset Paddy DeMarco, 
Brooklyn’s battering ram. 

Luther Rawlings, the lanky Chi- 
cagoan, dropped an over-the-weight de- 
cision to Carter that might easily have 
been called the other way. He’s a 
beautiful long-range worker. Like 
King, his troubles have come against 
welters. 

Virgil Akins, the St. Louis switcher, 
made his best showing against Saxton, 
which may mean he has found him- 
self, but he always had a puzzling style. 

Don’t worry about a lack of boxing 
excitement in the next few months. 
There will be plenty of punches thrown. 
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At last! The Real 


“INSIDE STORY 
OF BASEBALL 


No longer need you take a back seat 
when the fellows start discussing base- 
ball. For now with Lee Allen’s great book 
at your elbow, you have the answers to 
all the controversial issues of baseball. 
Now you can discuss baseball with the 
experts, Now you need no longer guess 
about the important events—or the great 
plays—or the brilliant players . . . for 
100 Years of Baseball covers this won- 
derful game from the beginning of organ- 
ized baseball. 


AMAZE YOUR FRIENDS 


With the aid of this splendid book, 
you can amaze your friends with your 
inside knowledge of 
baseball because here 
are the answers to 
the questions every 
baseball fan needs. 


Each page of this 
great book bristles 
with excitement. It 
brings you the com- 
plete “inside” story of 
baseball. Get your 
copy of 100 Years of 
Baseball now. Only 
$3 postpaid. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES—OR IF MORE 
CONVENIENT, USE THIS COUPON 
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| BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, INC., Dept. MG-1252 | 
205 E, 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


| Send me postage prepaid, a copy of 100 Years of Base- | 

| ball. I enclose $3.00, with the understanding that if I | 
am not delighted with this book, I may return it within 

5 days and you will refund my $3.00 immediately. | 
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Don’t Give Up on Us Yet! 


(Continued from page 43) 
was the only one of them who de- 
veloped for us this year to the point 
where we could figure him into our 
future plans. 

We put a team together which we 
hoped would do a job immediately, 
and when we saw that this team 
wouldn’t get the job done, we had to 
take it apart and start building another 
one for the future. That explains some 
of our deals, which may have confused 
you fans at times. Maybe if I went into 
a few of our deals in detail, I could clear 
up some of the confusion about them. 

For example, take the one in which 
we sent Jim Rivera and Darrell John- 
son to the White Sox for J. W. Porter 
and Ray Coleman. Rivera was one of 
the men who were supposed to help 
the Browns move up this year. He was 
a personal choice of Rogers Hornsby, 
the new manager. I had scouted him 
and I thought he might be the .300 
hitter we had to have immediately. 
Jim did a good enough job for us, but 
when we saw he wasn’t the .300 hitter 
we needed, and a chance came to make 
what we considered a good deal for 
the Browns’ future, we made it. 

You'll remember that we got Rivera 
from the White Sox farm at Seattle. At 
the time they let us have Jim, the White 
Sox were still in the race for the 1951 
pennant, and Ray Coleman, who figured 
to help them right away, was part of 
the arrangement. For them, the per- 
centage was that Coleman, a proved 
major-leaguer, hitting almost .300, was 
more likely to help them than Rivera, 
who was still- unproved in the big 
leagues. 

As this year’s pennant race went 
along, the White Sox ran into another 
outfield problem. They needed to 
strengthen their defense out there. Yet 
as long as we were playing for 1952, 
too, we wouldn’t let go of Rivera. But 
as our situation changed and we were 
forced to plan for next year and the 
years beyond, Rivera became expend- 
able. Jim is 31 and Porter is only 19, 
Right there we had a 12-year advantage 
in potential length of service. 

The White Sox were willing to sacri- 
fice Porter’s potential for the job Rivera 
could do for them immediately, and 
when Frank Lane, their general man- 
ager, and I saw eye to eye on the value 
eS nisi players involved, we made the 

eal. 

The other player we let go in that 
deal, Darrell Johnson, is a young catch- 
er we thought we could afford to let go 
because Courtney had taken charge of 
that position for us. In the meantime, 
Ray Coleman had become a White Sox 
expendable, so we got him back in 
the deal. 

Another deal we made with the 
White Sox seemed strange to some fans 
who didn’t know what was behind it. 
That was the one in which they sent us 
Willie Miranda, a utility infielder, and 
not long afterward bought him back 
again, Here’s the story behind that deal. 
When the Browns got Miranda, I in- 
tended to use him in a trade for another 
infielder, but it didn’t work out. In the 
meantime, injuries put the White Sox 
in a spot where they needed a utility 
infielder. So when Lane offered me 
more for Willie than I thought he was 
worth, I sent him back to Chicago. 

I don’t think the Garver-Wertz deal 
was a mystery to anyone. Maybe we 
could have sold Garver for a lot of 
money, but you can’t put money in 


your lineup, and you can’t buy ball- 
players any more. Players are more 
valuable than cash because good play- 
ers are scarce nowadays. 

Our present source of players isn’t 
what it was in the days when boys 
didn’t have cars and so many other 
amusements to take up their time. 
There aren’t as many youngsters who 
are willing to start out on minor-league 
salaries because they can make more 
money—at the time—in other jobs. A 
lot of boys don’t think of the chances 
for advancement in baseball. There is 
no other profession in which a boy can 
increase his income as fast as he can 
in baseball—if he has the ability. 

Then, military service has affected 
baseball to an extent a lot of fans don’t 
realize. The Browns alone have 150 
players in the armed forces. Multiply 
that by 16 and you see there are prob- 
ably 2,000 major-league-owned players 
in the armed forces. 

Those are some of the reasons why 
you have to build your team by trades 
these days. 

The Browns will trade with anyone. 
We've traded a lot with the White Sox 
because Frank Lane and I seem to 
agree on the value of ballplayers, but 
we've dealt with most of the other 
clubs, too. 


My friend Henry Greenberg at Cleve- 
land complained some this year about 
not being able to deal with the Browns. 
He said we were trying to keep Cleve- 
land from winning the pennant by 
claiming players on the waiver lists, 
players Henry planned to deal for. 

For some reason I never seem to be 
able to get together with Henry on the 
value of players. His players are always 
extremely valuable and ours are all 
humpty-dumpties—yet he wants those 
humpty-dumpties. I couldn’t figure that 
out. Maybe you can. If there was a 
player on the waiver list who could 
help Cleveland, a team battling for the 
pennant, it’s a cinch that player could 
help the Browns, down in the second 
division, isn’t it? Wouldn’t we be foolish 
not to claim that player? 

There were plenty of trades last sea- 
son. We dealt with Detroit, Washington, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and 


Boston. The White Sox dealt with 
Washington. Detroit dealt with Boston. 
About the only club that didn’t deal in 
the American League was Cleveland. 
Now I ask you, was the army out of 
step, or was Henry? 

In addition to the trading we did last 
season, we changed managers, as every- 
one knows, replacing Rogers Hornsby 
with Marty Marion. 

When I hired Hornsby, I figured that 
he had mellowed some through the 
years and had become more liberal to- 
ward other people. Just before he left 
the club, the Browns went into a de- 
cline but, what was worse, I could see 
personnel problems coming up. 
thought we were going to have another 
situation like they had at Cleveland 
in 1940, when the players revolted 
against Oscar Vitt. Something had to 
be done to avoid that and, after all, 
it’s easier to get one manager than it is 
to get 25 ballplayers. 

As for the trophy the players gave 
me for firing Hornsby, I knew nothing 
about it until they gave it to me. Horns- 
by was en route to St. Louis before they 
even conceived the idea, as we have 
affadavits to prove. 


I would say Hornsby knows as much 
about baseball and as little about people 
as any man I’ve ever met. 


We made progress in 1952 and the 
St. Louis fans showed they appreciate 
what we are doing by the way they 
came through the gates. Of course, they 
didn’t come through the gates as fast as 
we'd like, but then the Browns didn’t 
play as well as the fans might have 
liked, either. All things considered, I 
think we did very well. 


I still run into that question about 
moving the franchise, and my answer 
still is that I not only don’t have any 
new ideas about moving the franchise, 
but I don’t have any old ideas, either, 
because I never have considered moving 
the Browns out of St. Louis. 

Things aren't quite like they were a 
year ago, near the end of the season, 
when the Browns had three teams— 
one on the field, one going and one com- 
ing. The traffic isn’t that heavy now, 
but you can be sure there will be traf- 
fic for as long as it is necessary in order 
to make the St. Louis Browns cham- 
pions of the American League. 
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“He got hit with the ball.” 


The Green Bay Packers 


(Continued from page 41) 
Player-coach Curly Lambeau was a 
good passer and drop-kicker and an- 
other local boy, Charley Mathys, was a 
first-rate player but the Packers 
couldn’t get by exclusively with Green 
Bay products. Cub Buck, an All-Ameri- 
can lineman at Wisconsin, was ap- 
proach by Lambeau and George 
Calhoun. When he asked $150 a game, 
they both clutched at their caps in dis- 
may. But they finally got him to join 
the Packers with a guarantee of $125 
a performance, a princely wage in those 
days. Buck rewarded them by kicking 
12 field goals in the next three seasons. 

Fewer victories and even fewer cus- 
tomers almost ended Curly Lambeau’s 
football experiences in Green Bay in 
1922. The weather was frightful and 
the team won only five games. When 
the Duluth Eskimos arrived in town 
in the middle of a cold downpour, 
everyone’s first inclination was to call 
the game. But A. B. Turnbull, the gen- 
eral manager of the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette and a staunch supporter of the 
team, persuaded them to play. A damp 
gathering of 1,300 townsmen saw the 
Packers win, 10-0, and, although they 
weren’t aware of it at the time, wit- 
nessed the revival of a prostrate foot- 
ball organization. If the game had been 
called, the Packers might have passed 
away with few mourners. 

As it was, Turnbull managed to stir 
up some interest among local business- 
men and, by the following summer, the 
Green Bay Football Corporation had 
been formed. Dr. W. W. Kelly, attorney 
John Kittell, hotel owner Al Witteborg 
and pharmacist Ed Schwegar paid off 
the team’s debts. A successful stock 
drive put nearly $5,000 in the treasury 
by the start of the 1923 season. The 
Packers were at least on reasonably 
firm business footing for the first time. 

A 1924 victory over the fearsome 
Bears of Chicago whipped up interest 
to a high pitch and encouraged the 
Packers’ board of directors to contract 
for a stadium. They provided $2,500 for 
materials and labor and the city offered 
the site, the lot next to the East High 
building along the East River. The 
stands were completed in time for the 
1925 season. Teams that had shied away 
from games in Green Bay began taking 
an interest in home-and-home arrange- 
ments. In the mid-Twenties, the Pack- 
ers held their own in the ungainly Na- 
tional League, which, in 1926, had 22 
teams in competition. 

Green Bay was somewhat awed and 
proud when the New York Giants con- 
sented to visit the town in 1928. The 
Packers were really in the big leagues 
now, But the New Yorkers complained 
angrily about dressing in their hotel 
rooms, criticized the field when they 
saw City Stadium and then beat the 
Packers, 6-0. It might have been a bitter 
pill for the local fans to swallow had 
not the Packers turned around and 
whipped the Giants, 7-0, in New York 
a few weeks later. When the 17-man 
Green Bay team appeared on the field 
at the Polo Grounds, fans were struck 
with compassion and admiration for 
the little team from the hick Wisconsin 
town. Why, they even had one fellow— 
Eddie Kotal—who was short a helmet. 
It so happened that Kotal, now chief 
scout for the Los Angeles Rams, just 
didn’t like to wear hats. 

Green Bay’s fame, such as it was, 
had resulted from its picturesque loca- 
tion, its cheese factories (some of the 


cept the present plan. 


The picture of Dixon leaning on the 


busiest in the world) and its paper mills 
until 1929. That was the first year out- 
siders, easterners in particular, began 
to refer to it as “that great little football 
town,” That was the year the Packers 
won their first professional football 
championship. 

Curly had quit active duty and stayed 
on the sidelines, directing his frill-less 
T-formation which Verne Lewellen and 
Bo Molenda ran so well. An indefatig- 
able line that included Bill Kern, Mike 
Michalske, Lavvie Dilweg, Jug Earp, 
Red Dunn and Cal Hubbard was more 
than a match for anyone in the league. 

The Packers had ten straight victories 
to their credit, including two shutouts 
over the Bears, when they rolled into 
town to play the unbeaten Giants at 
the Polo Grounds on a soggy November 
24th. Those in the crowd of 25,000 who 
had not gained some respect and ad- 
miration for the Wisconsin team on its 
last appearance in New York were 
filled with it before the afternoon was 
over, Verne Lewellen’s booming punts 
kept the Giants back on their heels 
throughout the game. The rushing of 
Michalske, Earp, Hubbard and other 
Packer forwards annoyed Benny Fried- 
man’s attempts to gain yardage on 
passes. Bo Molenda, the crackling ball- 
carrier from Indiana, broke through 
the Giants’ defenses repeatedly. The 
Packers’ new halfback with the dra- 
matic name and colorful background, 
Johnny Blood, raced for 11 yards and 
then took a Lewellen pass for 26 more 
in a touchdown drive that gave Green 
Bay an advantage the Giants could not 
overcome. The final score was 20-6. 
Twelve members of the Packers’ 17- 
man traveling squad played in the 
game. The one substitution was made 
in the last minute. Jug Earp, the 60- 
minute center, later said: “Oh, how 
we hated to see him come in.” 

The win over the Giants all but as- 
sured Green Bay its first championship. 
But the Packers had two more dates 
within the next seven days, one with 
Frankford on Thursday and another 
with Providence the next Sunday. They 
were reduced to their only tie, a 0-0 
affair with Frankford but whipped the 
Steam Rollers, 25-0. Then they went 
home and knocked over the Chicago 
Bears, 25-0. 

Thus the first world professional 
football championship came to Green 
Bay and the town’s reputation as one 
of the game’s hotbeds was secure. The 
local citizens, most of whom had col- 
lected around telegraph sets for play- 
by-play reports of the Giant game or 
had watched its progress on the local 
“gridgraph,” were bursting with pride 
over the accomplishments of Curly and 
his ironmen. The 1929 team, because 
it was the first champion and because 
of its defeatless string, is generally 
referred to as the best Green Bay ever 
had. But the Packers of 1930 and ’31, 
which also won titles, were outstanding, 
too, even if they did lose a total of five 
games. 

Those were great years in Green Bay. 
Not only did the Packers rule pro foot- 
ball but they had playing for them at 
the time the most colorful personality 
in the game. He was called Johnny 
Blood, although in his hometown of 
New Richmond, Wisconsin, he was 
known as “that McNally boy.” McNally 
was a perfectly good name, of course, 
but for a man with Johnny’s flair for 
drama it wasn’t enough. He told Jug 
Earp—among many other willing listen- 
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JOHN SCARNE'S 
new book will teach you 
the 150 best 
professional 
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SCARNE ON 
CARD TRICKS 


By JOHN SCARNE, author of scarnz ON 
CARDS and SCARNE ON pDicz. Until now 
each of these tricks sold for $25-$50 apiece. 
But now, in this one inexpensive book, the 
world’s greatest card trickster reveals the 
exact details of his own tricks and those of 
Dunninger, Francis Carlyle, Cardini, Dai 
Vernon, Nate Leipzig, Thurston, Houdini. 
NO SPECIAL SKILL REQUIRED, when you 
know the secret of each trick, which 
Scarne gives you simply and cleverly. The 
fully illustrated demonstrations tell and 
show how each trick is done—with full 
instructions on preparations, patter, ae 
formances, etc. ONLY $3.00 
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IT’S FUN TO DRAW guldes you from the first stroke 
on the paper to selling the finished art work. From 
the very beginning, you will find yourself actually 
DRAWING—turning simple lines, squares and circles 
into FACES, FIGURES, CARTOONS, STILL LIFE 
and ILLUSTRATIONS! It ts all so amazingly simple, 
that you will say—‘'why didn't anyone tell me of this 
before?" 


The author indicates clearly how to draw:—eyes, ears, 
nose, mouth, necks, heads, hands, feet, fingers, torso, 
etc., in different positions 
with different emotions, of 
both sexes and all ages, and = 
from varying perspectives. g aa 
You will see for yourself, how 
simple it is by the addition 
of a line here or a little 
shading there to put in emo- 
tion and expression, such as: 
—surprise, anger, scorn, fear, 
laughter, terror, and 80 on. 
But that is far from all! 
There is a complete sec- 
tion on lettering—another 
section on Advertising Art— 
Cartooning—Color and man; 
other Sections that you will 
enjoy. 


Price only $1.00 postpaid 
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Two-Way Forester 


was good for a 7-0 victory, came on a 
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WITH THE STAFF 


ers. They formed their own mutual 
admiration society as small children 
and, through the years, it never has 
changed. Herschel, 18 months the elder, 
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AL SILVERMAN 


JACK NEWCOMBE 


IRV GOODMAN 


ARE THE UMPIRES BEING PUSHED AROUND? 


F THE views of the outraged 
umpire who snaps back at his 
tormentors in a stormy article 

in this month’s SPORT are 
shared by many of his colleagues 
—and it seems logical to believe 
this is so—the umpiring profes- 
sion is in a bad way. 

Whose fault is it and what can 
be done about it? 

We believe there are three 
basic reasons for the disgraceful 
level to which relations between 
the umpires and the players, 
managers and coaches sank dur- 
ing the 1952 season. We list them 


(1) Beefing on decisions, big 
and little, has increased to the 
point where respect for the au- 
thority of the umpires has been 
challenged seriously. 

(2) Inconsistency on the part 


eranged so fast Giles didn’t know 
what to make of it. He soon found 
out it doesn’t pay to give an open- 
ing like that to hecklers like Leo 
Durocher, Eddie Stanky and 
Charlie Dressen. They’re too 
eager to take advantage of it— 
and they know how! 
Consistency, and an even tem- 
per, on the part of the umpires is 
every bit as essential. The famous 
$75 fine plastered on Jackie Rob- 
inson for a casual crack to an um- 
pire after a game at Boston made 
little sense after you watched Sal 
Yvars of the Giants charge Jocko 
Conlan like a wounded bull in the 
last Giant-Dodger game of the 
season, incite the entire ball park 
against the ump, yet remain 
blithely in the game after even 
the Giant fans had assumed he 
had been tossed out by the red- 


of the umpires has resulted in 
some players being thrown out 
for a quick squawk while others 


An angry Jocko Conlan went through the 
ritual of calling out Brooklyn’s Billy 
Cox on strikes with astonishing zeal. 


faced Conlan. Clint Courtney of 
the Browns was ejected more 
than once for much less than 


are allowed to get away with vio- 

lent blasts. It follows naturally : 

that the ballplayers, having seen so many umpire- 
baiters escape scot-free, take chances they wouldn’t 
risk if they knew for sure they would be tossed out 
of the game and fined. 

(3) Failure of baseball’s top officials to stake out 
a firm policy on the umpiring problem and stick to 
it come hell or high water. 

It isn’t easy, or sensible, to generalize much about 
such a many-sided headache. But we think it is 
wholly safe to say that we would not have had half 
the trouble we did in 1952 if there had been a little 
more firmness on the part of the umpires, backed 
up by a still firmer attitude on the part of each 
league office. You can’t let hot-headed players and 
managers get the idea their tantrums will be tol- 
erated. Neither can you let them think for a 
moment that the league presidents will not back 
up the umpires to the hilt. As soon as you begin to 
give in, you are on your way toward caving in. The 
freshman president of the National League, Mr. 
Warren C. Giles, learned a lot about that last sum- 
mer. His public chastisement of umpire Scotty 
Robb, who promptly resigned and was just as 
promptly hired by the American League, boom- 
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Yvars was guilty of. Where is the 

firmness and consistency there? 

Another point of interest from the ’52 season was 
the ejection of pitcher Larry Jansen from a game 
by umpire Lee Ballanfant after Jansen allegedly 
had ignored Ballanfant’s warning to stop throwing 
duster pitches. There is more time wasted, more 
bitter arguing provoked, and more senseless risks 


, taken in baseball because of beanballing than for 


any other thing we can think of. Yet it is an ex- 
traordinary rarity for a pitcher to be put out of a 
game for offending in this respect, even though the 
umpire is fully armed with authority to act in such 
cases. If the umpires don’t stick to the rulebook, how 
can they expect the players and managers to do it? 

More strictness all around is the right answer. 
Long, pointless haranguing of umpires should not 
be tolerated. Inequitable treatment of players 
should not be tolerated. Everyone should have a 
clear understanding that the rules are going to be 
enforced as they are written, and any bad rules 
should be wiped off the books. If, for example, the 
league presidents don’t want to outlaw dusters, 
they should get rid of the rule and stop the double- 


talk. At all costs, the umpires must deserve—and ° 


get—full respect. 
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The Green Bay Packers 


(Continued from page 41) 
Player-coach Curly Lambeau was a 
good passer and drop-kicker and an- 
other local boy, Charley Mathys, was a 
first-rate player but the Packers 
couldn't get by exclusively with Green 
Bay products. Cub Buck, an All-Ameri- 
can lineman at Wisconsin, was ap- 
proach by Lambeau and George 
Calhoun, When he asked $150 a game, 
they both clutched at their caps in dis- 
may. But they finally got him to join 
the Packers with a guarantee of $125 
a performance, a princely wage in those 
days. Buck rewarded them by kicking 
12 field goals in the next three seasons, 

Fewer victories and even fewer cus- 
tomers almost ended Curly Lambeau’s 
football experiences in Green Bay in 
1922. The weather was frightful and 
the team won only five games. When 
the Duluth Eskimos arrived in town 
in the middle of a cold downpour, 
everyone’s first inclination was to call 
the game. But A. B. Turnbull, the gen- 
eral manager of the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette and a staunch supporter of the 
team, persuaded them to play. A damp 
gathering of 1,300 townsmen saw the 
Packers win, 10-0, and, although they 
weren’t aware of it at the time, wit- 
nessed the revival of a prostrate foot- 
ball organization. If the game had been 
called, the Packers might have passed 
away with few mourners. 

As it was, Turnbull managed to stir 
up some interest among local business- 
men and, by the following summer, the 
Green Bay Football Corporation had 
been formed. Dr. W. W. Kelly, attorney 
John Kittell, hotel owner Al Witteborg 
and pharmacist Ed Schwegar paid off 
the team’s debts. A successful stock 
drive put nearly $5,000 in the treasury 
by the start of the 1923 season. The 
Packers were at least on reasonably 
firm business footing for the first time. 

A 1924 victory over the fearsome 
Bears of Chicago whipped up interest 
to a high pitch and encouraged the 
Packers’ board of directors to contract 
for a stadium. They provided $2,500 for 
materials and labor and the city offered 
the site, the lot next to the Kast High 
building along the East River. The 
stands were completed in time for the 
1925 season, Teams that had shied away 
from games in Green Bay began taking 
an interest in home-and-home arrange- 
ments, In the mid-Twenties, the Pack- 
ers held their own in the ungainly Na- 
tional League, which, in 1926, had 22 
teams in competition. 

Green Bay was somewhat awed and 
proud when the New York Giants con- 
sented to visit the town in 1928, The 
Packers were really in the big leagues 
now. But the New Yorkers complained 
angrily about dressing in their hotel 
rooms, criticized the field when they 
saw City Stadium and then beat the 
Packers, 6-0. It might have been a bitter 
pill for the local fans to swallow had 
not the Packers turned around and 
whipped the Giants, 7-0, in New York 
a few weeks later. When the 17-man 
Green Bay team appeared on the field 
at the Polo Grounds, fans were struck 
with compassion and admiration for 
the little team from the hick Wisconsin 
town. Why, they even had one fellow— 
Eddie Kotal—who was short a helmet. 
It so happened that Kotal, now chief 
scout for the Los Angeles Rams, just 
didn’t like to wear hats. 

Green Bay’s fame, such as it was, 
had resulted from its picturesque loca- 
tion, its cheese factories (some of the 


busiest in the world) and its paper mills 
until 1929. That was the first year out- 
siders, easterners in particular, began 
to refer to it as “that great little football 
town.” That was the year the Packers 
won their first professional football 
championship. 

Curly had quit active gaty, and stayed 
on the sidelines, directing his frill-less 
T-formation which Verne Lewellen and 
Bo Molenda ran so well. An indefatig- 
able line that included Bill Kern, Mike 
Michalske, Lavvie Dilweg, Jug Earp, 
Red Dunn and Cal Hubbard was more 
than a match for anyone in the league. 

The Packers had ten straight victories 
to their credit, including two shutouts 
over the Bears, when they rolled into 
town to play the unbeaten Giants at 
the Polo Grounds on a soggy November 
24th. Those in the crowd of 25,000 who 
had not gained some respect and ad- 
miration for the Wisconsin team on its 
last appearance in New York were 
filled with it before the afternoon was 
over. Verne Lewellen’s booming punts 
kept the Giants back on their heels 
throughout the game. The rushing of 
Michalske, Earp, Hubbard and other 
Packer forwards annoyed Benny Fried- 
man’s attempts to gain yardage on 
passes. Bo Molenda, the crackling ball- 
carrier from Indiana, broke through 
the Giants’ defenses repeatedly. The 
Packers’ new halfback with the dra- 
matic name and colorful background, 
Johnny Blood, raced for 11 yards and 
then took a Lewellen pass for 26 more 
in a touchdown drive that gave Green 
Bay an advantage the Giants could not 
overcome. The final score was 20-6, 
Twelve members of the Packers’ 17- 
man traveling squad played in the 
game. The one substitution was made 
in the last minute. Jug Earp, the 60- 
minute center, later said: “Oh, how 
we hated to see him come in.” 

The win over the Giants all but as- 
sured Green Bay its first championship. 
But the Packers had two more dates 
within the next seven days, one with 
Frankford on Thursday and another 
with Providence the next Sunday. They 
were reduced to their only tie, a 0-0 
affair with Frankford but whipped the 
Steam Rollers, 25-0. Then they went 
home and knocked over the Chicago 
Bears, 25-0. 

Thus the first world professional 
football championship came to Green 
Bay and the town’s reputation as one 
of the game’s hotbeds was secure. The 
local citizens, most of whom had col- 
lected around telegraph sets for play- 
by-play reports of the Giant game or 
had watched its progress on the local 
“sridgraph,” were bursting with pride 
over the accomplishments of Curly and 
his ironmen, The 1929 team, because 
it was the first champion and because 
of its defeatless string, is generally 
referred to as the best Green Bay ever 
had. But the Packers of 1930 and ’31, 
which also won titles, were outstanding, 
too, even if they did lose a total of five 
games. 

Those were great years in Green Bay. 
Not only did the Packers rule pro foot- 
ball but they had playing for them at 
the time the most colorful personality 
in the game. He was called Johnny 
Blood, although in his hometown of 
New Richmond, Wisconsin, he was 
known as “that McNally boy.” McNally 
was a perfectly good name, of course, 
but for a man with Johnny’s flair for 
drama it wasn’t enough. He told Jug 
Earp—among many other willing listen- 
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ers—that he acquired the name when 
he was playing extra-curricular ball for 
pocket money in college. Feeling a need 
for a suitable lineup name, he happened 
to think of the Rudolph Valentino 
movie, “Blood and Sand,” which was 
then quite the rage. 

When Curly Lambeau brought him 
to Green Bay, he had already worn 
pe uniforms at Milwaukee, Duluth and 

ottsville. His love for social activities, 
preferably in widely scattered places, 
led people to believe he wouldn’t tarry 
long in the small Wisconsin town. 
Johnny spent eight of his 15 years in 
the National League in Green Bay and, 
today, when he returns to town for a 
game, he is welcomed like a Babe Ruth. 

There is, as a number of people have 
pointed out, something of the Babe in 
Johnny Blood. A footloose attitude and 
a habit of staging impromptu celebra- 
tions gave Johnny the reputation of 
being a problem player. Lambeau and 
Green Bay let him do pretty much as 
he pleased and everybody was satisfied 
with the arrangement, 

Johnny showed up in so many places 
—all over the world, as a matter of 
fact—and pulled so many original 
stunts, he inevitably has been credited 
with a few he didn’t think up. The story 
about him signing all his love letters 
in blood is probably one of them. But 
the man and the legend are not far 
apart. Had you been one of those sitting 
in on the little victory party the Pack- 
ers tossed after their 1929 success over 
the Giants in New York, you might be 
inclined to believe anything you heard 
about him. When room service failed to 
provide a needed bucket of ice, Johnny 
ducked out and, a short time later, was 
seen by lobby-sitters striding across the 
carpet with a 100-pound chunk on his 
shoulder. At nightclubs, Johnny was al- 
ways the heckler whom the emcee 
pointed out and said, “If you can do 
better, c’mon up here.” Johnny al- 
ways went up and almost always did 
better. 


LIVER KUECHLE of the Milwaukee 
Journal, Blood’s Boswell and the 
writer who first called him “Vagabond,” 
remembered the time he climbed out a 
window of a moving train, crept along 
the tops of cars and slid into the loco- 
motive cab, nearly scaring the engineer 
off the tracks. 

Blood was no simple court jester 
who amused teammates on road trips. 
He had picked up a fund of knowledge 
during his travels and was an enter- 
taining philosopher and literateur. He 
was also a crack football player, an all- 
pro back in 1931 and an exceptional 
pass-receiver and a swift runner, Curly 
Lambeau rates him as one of his two 
all-time halfbacks. In 1937, he went to 
Pittsburgh as a player-coach. He retired 
in 1939, although like most great per- 
formers who love their profession he 
came back for a couple of curtain calls. 
Today he is football coach and a profes- 
sor of economics at St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Collegeville, Minnesota, where he 
got a delayed degree in 1949. 

After a near miss for the title in 1932 
(the Packers finished second to the 
Bears who won three less games and 
tied six), ill fortune and the depression 
caught up with the Green Bay Football 
Corp. in 1933. A spectator fell out of 
the wooden bleachers and sued the 
club, A court judgment of $5,000 was 
awarded him and when the Packers 
turned to their insurance company for 
a settlement, they discovered it was 
bankrupt. Debts suddenly mounted; the 


8 Packers slipped into receivership—and 


nearly out of the National League. 

door-to-door canvass for new 
stockholders brought in $12,000 and 
saved the franchise. The idea to play 
a couple of home dates in Milwaukee 
originated at this time. (Since then, 
two and sometimes three games have 
been played there each fall. Some peo- 
ple in Green Bay resent this setup and 
are suspicious of the interest wealthy 
Milwaukee brewery owner and sports- 
man Fred Miller, who sponsors game 
broadcasts, has taken in the team. He 
has a maximum stock holding of 
$5,000.) 

The reincorporated team—the Green 
Bay Packers, Inc.—were not without 
other assets in 1934 and ’35,. A dark- 
haired local boy, who had starred at 
Green Bay West in the Twenties, and 
then had played at Wisconsin and Regis 
College in Colorado, captured the fancy 
of the local fans. His name was Arnie 
Herber and it wasn’t just because he 
was a local hero that everyone held 
him in such high esteem. He called sig- 
nals from right-halfback in the Notre 
Dame box used by Lambeau and he 
passed a football with amazing ac- 
curacy. 

Curly was one of the most pass-con- 
scious coaches in football, having been 
a good thrower in his own playing days, 
and he used Herber with maximum 
efficiency. From 1934 through 1937 the 
Packers were the best passing outfit 
in pro football. Herber was the league’s 
individual leader in 1932, 1934 and 
1936. But the Packers weren’t pass- 
crazy. When the defense loosened up 
to cover receivers, Herbert sent the 
power-running fullback, Clark Hinkle, 
busting up the middle. Hinkle, a col- 
legiate scoring sensation at Bucknell, 
was one of the hardest runners the 
Packers have had. He carried the ball 
1,171 times in ten seasons. 

Lambeau found the perfect comple- 
ment to Herber’s controlled passing 
arm in a young, curly-haired graduate 
from the University of Alabama who, 
on January 1, 1935, had helped Dixie 
Howell and other members of the Crim- 
son Tide beat Stanford, 29-13, in the 
Rose Bowl. The following summer, Don 
Hutson reported to the Packers and 
their fortunes rose quickly thereafter. 

If Johnny Blood was the most fab- 
ulous character to wear a Green Bay 
uniform, Hutson was the most mag- 
nificent player the team has had in 
34 years of football. Don was strictly 
a businessman, on and off the field. He 
perfected the art of catching a football 
and evading defenders to such a fine 
degree that he may always be the 
standard by which offensive ends are 
judged. His accomplishments in 11 
years with the Packers (1935-1945) are 
revealed in the record books for every- 
one to marvel at. A capsule review of 
some of the league records he holds will 
give you an idea of what a remarkable 
football player he was. He _ scored 
the most touchdowns (105), caught the 
most passes (489), scored the most 
points in one season (138 in 1942) and is 
tied with Elroy Hirsch of Los Angeles 
for most touchdown passes caught in 
one season (17). Five times he led the 
National League in scoring; nine times 
he was named an all-pro end. 

Curly wasted no time in building an 
offense around the pass combination of 
Herber to Hutson and, in 1936, the 
Packers were back on top of the heap, 
winning the western division title and 
beating Boston, 21-6, in the champion- 
ship playoff game. 

Hutson improved steadily with age 
and more and more pass defensemen 


around the league had the frustrating 
experience of seeing him slip in and out 
of their clutches in wraithlike fashion, 
You might pick any one of a dozen 
games as the one in which Hutson gave 
his greatest performance. Maybe it was 
the game against the Giants in 1942 
when he caught 14 passes, or the De- 
troit-Green Bay battle of 1945 when he 
converted four passes into touchdowns. 

Don favors the Giant game of No- 
vember 1, 1943, not because it was nec- 
essarily his best, but because he got 
the most satisfaction out of it. Tony 
Canadeo threw to him twice for scores 
and he caught five more. But the Hut- 
son play that astonished the crowd of 
46,208 came early in the game on a 
third-down, seven-to-go situation on 
the Giants’ 38. The center pass went 
directly to Canadeo, He palmed it to 
Tony Falkenstein who, in turn, reversed 
to Hutson on what appeared to be a 
familiar end-around. But Hutson sud- 
denly stopped his motion to the right 
and fired a pass down the middle to 
Harry Jacunski, a lone figure in the 
Giants’ end zone. 


HE most monumental victories in 

Green Bay history have been scored 
over the Giants, simply because the 
New Yorkers, as eastern division king- 
pins, have stood in their way of a title 
most often. In ’38, the Giants beat them 
in the playoffs, 23-17. In °39, they met 
again for the championship—this time 
in Milwaukee. 

When the announcement was made 
that the game would be played in State 
Fair Park, where there were more seats 
available, a near revolution broke out 
in Green Bay. There were declarations 
of a boycott; the Packers’ management 
stood in jeopardy of being run into the 
frigid blue waters of the Bay. Yet be- 
fore the day of the game, on the second 
Sunday of December, some heads had 
cooled and 11,000 tickets had been sold 
in town. 

Then the Packers made everyone in 
Wisconsin happy by whipping the 
Giants, 27-0. They riddled “the best de- 
fensive line in football” with spinners, 
and Herber and Cecil Isbell, the great 
passer from Indiana, broke open their 
secondary with aerial bombs. While 
the Giants were eyeing Hutson, Milt 
Gantenbein and Joe Laws were running 
loose. Packer rooters who weren't 
among the 32,279 (who paid a record 
$83,510) at the game staged a monstrous 
welcome-home for the team when it 
arrived on the Milwaukee Road’s Chip- 
pewa. Red flares lighted the railroad 
tracks from DePere into the station at 
Green Bay. Thousands huddled on the 
platforms, shouting and singing when 
the Lumberjack band struck up “Go 
You Packers.” 

After running second behind the new 
T-formation Bears in the early Forties, 
the Packers won a wartime champion- 
ship in 1944, beating the Giants again 
in the playoffs, 14-7. Hutson was still 
catching passes and Ted Fritsch, a Wis- 
consin boy out of little Stevens Point 
Teachers College, was a devastating 
runner at fullback. 

The post-war years brought a new 
challenge to the football-loving people 
of Green Bay. The appearance of a 
rival league, the All-America Confer- 
ence, and the subsequent battle for big- 
name players sent operating expenses 
shooting upward. The retirement of 
Hutson cost the Packers a great draw- 
ing card and Lambeau was unwilling 
(and unable) to engage in the high 
bidding for the new college stars. While 
rumors that the Packers would never 


be able to keep up with the crowd 
circulated around both leagues, the 
people of Green Bay expressed their 
faith in the team and its future by 
buying 20,000 season tickets for the 
home schedule in 1947. Except for their 
spirit, the Packers of °47 didn’t much 
resemble the good pre-war teams. But 
they won six, lost five and tied one. 

The war between the National 
League and the All-America Confer- 
ence grew even hotter in 1948 and there 
were signs—in Green Bay and in the 
game accounts in Monday morning’s 
papers—that the Packers might be the 
first casualty in the older league. The 
1948 season’s record of three wins, nine 
losses was the poorest in the history of 
the team. Front-office bickering, usually 
in evidence during a losing campaign, 
took on the more serious aspects of a 
major quarrel among stockholders and 
the coaching staff. The townspeople 
obviously resented the recently-pur- 
chased Rockwood Lodge, a two-story 
limestone structure, 17 miles from town 
on the shores of Green Bay, where 
the players were all housed during the 
season. It was just one of Curly’s ideas 
that was roundly criticized. Local fans 
coupled it with scheduling of home 
games in Milwaukee as evidence that 
the Packers were being pulled away 
from them. It wasn’t like the old days, 
they said, 

A deficit of around $30,000 appeared 
after the ’48 season. And matters grew 
worse instead of better in 1949. The 
Packers won only two of 12 games and 
failed to score a touchdown against the 
hated Bears in two attempts. The fi- 
nancial beating the club absorbed was 
even more appalling. 

And then the team did what it had 
done on two other occasions when it 
tottered on the edge of oblivion. It 
turned to the people and asked for 
help. To raise funds, an intra-squad 
game was scheduled on Thanksgiving 
Day. It wasn’t much of a football at- 
traction, to be sure, but it would serve 
as a final test of how much Green Bay 
wanted the Packers. A cold wind blew 
snow across City Stadium on the day 
of the game but 15,000 people showed 
up anyway. No team ever got a more 
heartwarming vote of confidence. Gate 
receipts totaling $42,714 assured the 
operation of the franchise. Soon after, 
another major stock sale was launched 
in an effort to increase the shares from 
468 to 9,500. The non-profit stock was 
again offered at $25 per share and 
limited to $5,000 to any one individual 
or organization. People throughout Wis- 
consin and former Green Bay residents 
in every state responded to the drive. 
One lady from a farm near Wrights- 
town showed up at the Packers office 
with $25 worth of quarters in a match 
box. The Packers emerged from their 
darkest financial crisis in better condi- 
tion than they had been in for years, 

During the fund-raising campaign an~- 
other critical—and highly controversial 
—situation, involving the man who 
originated the Packers and had coached 
them throughout their life, came to a 
head. Curly Lambeau had been under 
fire from a number of sources since 
1946. In the drastic season of 49, his 
position became untenable. 

There are a variety of explanations 
available in Green Bay for the rift that 
developed between Curly and the 12- 
man executive committee headed by 
Emil R. Fischer, club president. One 
local man who has been a close ob- 
server for the Packers since the start, 
put it this way: “Lambeau simply got 
too big for Green Bay. If he’d kept his 


feet on the ground it might have been 
different. But he became a big insur- 
ance salesman for Mass. Mutual and 
was operating in wide business circles 
outside Wisconsin. He had a ranch in 
Thousand Oaks, California, and a home 
in Malibu Beach and he'd race right out 
there after the season, He’d outgrown 
Green Bay. He thought he’d left us flat 
when he resigned—but he didn’t.” 


It was apparent that Curly, who had 
raised the Packers since their patched 
moleskin days when players were paid 
$100 or less per game, was used to 
doing things his own way. 

An old friend and business associate 
of Lambeau’s said: “You might call 
it a clash of personalities. Remember, 
Curly had the most unusual job in pro 
football. It was just a little neighbor- 
hood deal compared to the one that 
Halas had in Chicago and Owen had in 
New York. During the pro war, he 
worked with nickels and dimes while 
everyone else was dealing in thousands. 
Businessmen in town—some of them on 
the executive committee—were resent- 
ful of the publicity Curly got. They 
thought he was hogging the spotlight. 
Curly knew far more than they will 
ever know about running a pro football 
team but they began to criticize every- 
thing from Rockwood Lodge to the 
plays he used. The Lodge, incidentally, 
was a great selling point for signing 
new players. They could live out there, 
board and room free, Why, one kid 
banked everything he got from the 
Packers but $7 a week for incidentals. 
But they didn’t understand all that. 
And Curly wasn’t the type who’d let 
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anyone tell him how to run things.” 

On February 1, 1950, Lambeau an- 
nounced he was leaving the Packers 
after 31 years and was accepting the 
job as head coach and vice-president of 
the Chicago Cardinals. In a letter of 
resignation to president Emil Fischer, 
he said, in part: “Apparently there is a 
growing reluctance to alter policies 
under which the corporation has oper- 
ated the last several years. Unfortun- 
ately, I have not and cannot subscribe 
to those policies. This difference of 
opinion, honest though it may be, has 
brought about a dangerous disunity of 
purpose, one which in my opinion 
threatens the existence of the club. No 
organization can survive divided against 
itself... .” 

Just a week before Curly announced 
his resignation, Rockwood Lodge 
burned to the ground. 

So the Packers moved back to Green 
Bay the next autumn and, for the first 
time, a new coach directed the team. 
In a way, Gene Ronzani is a local boy 
like his famous predecessor. At least he 
was born in Packer territory—Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, which is 100 miles 
north of Green Bay. He was a football 
star at Marquette University in Mil- 
waukee, whose stadium the Packers 
are using for three home games this 
season, 

Ronzani inherited a starless squad 
with which he promised to work no 
miracles. None came in 1950 or last 
season, and yet there were indications 
that the “new” Packers, as they were 
billed on the programs, had something 
in common with the old Packers of the 
glory years in Green Bay. A pass com- 
bination of Tobin Rote and Bob Mann 
didn't compare with Herber to Hutson 
but it was nevertheless a pretty good 
one. And Rote turned out to be a sur- 
prisingly able runner for a quarterback. 
This season, when Babe Parilli joined 
the team, the Packers had their biggest 
name star since Isbell’s arrival in ’38. 
And then there was the same old col- 
lege spirit. Green Bay always has had 
that. 
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I'm Sick of Being a Whipping Boy 


(Continued from page 13) 
be shaken. I’m not bragging; ’'m stating 
a simple fact. No big-league umpire has 
ever done anything seriously detri- 
mental to baseball. The players, man- 
agers and owners cannot say the same. 

Yet what happened this year? Base- 
ball reverted to its middle ages with 
umps being figuratively locked in 
stocks, literally being made the victims 
of a witch hunt, being treated worse 
than they had been since the days when 
Bill Klem licked John McGraw in a 
battle for authority. 

Before Klem showed he was boss, 
an umpire was dirt. This season there 
arose a very real threat to complete 
the cycle of ashes to ashes. If president 
Warren Giles had continued to go as 
he started in his new job, we would 
have been doomed. 

A new man as the president of the 
National League, Giles came in want- 
ing to be liked. Until he was made to 
look the patsy when the American 
League hired Scotty Robb, who had 
quit the National League because he 
had been publicly chastised by Giles, 
the new president acted like a man 
intent upon winning friends and in- 
fluencing managers, players and own- 
ers at the risk of scuttling his entire 
staff of umpires. He described himself 
as an old-fashioned guy who liked 
rhubarbs. Immediately he got them in 
wholesale lots. 

Where a batter hadn’t previously 
been allowed to protest a half swing, 
now he could. 

Where a conference on the mound 
before was limited to three players and 
the manager or coach that restriction 
was lifted and every pitch became a 
crisis that called for a mass meeting 
on the field, 

Where a pitcher could not contest 
a called ball or strike, now they all 
exercised Barrymore talents and loud 
profanity in their newly found freedom. 

The word was out, of course, and the 
umpire-baiters of both leagues, like 
Leo Durocher, Charlie Dressen, Yogi 
Berra, Jackie Robinson, Birdie Teb- 
betts, Eddie Stanky, Clyde McCullough, 
Wes Westrum, Paul Richards, Earl 
Torgeson, Andy Seminick, Clint Court- 
ney and many others tried to find out 
how far they could go. 

Few people realized how close 
to complete disruption the National 
League umpiring staff was before Giles 
saw fit to stop acting like a man run- 
ning for political office. Few realize how 
much ground we lost from the view- 
point of authority and order before 
Giles fined and suspended Durocher 
in mid-August for threatening to poke 
Augie Donatelli at the Polo Grounds, 
the same day that Mrs. Durocher was 
complaining over the air about sports- 
writers “protecting” us. 

Because the players in the American 
League, generally a more submissive 
group, saw what their National League 
brothers were able to get away with, 
they too became injected with the virus 
of anarchy, Why shouldn’t they? They 
heard what had passed between Bill 
Veeck of the Browns and American 
League president Will Harridge. In the 
National League, the rule always has 
been that a player banished from the 
first game of a doubleheader is eligible 
to play in the second. In the American 
League, however, an ejection had been 
interpreted to mean the entire day. 
Early in June, Ned Garver, then with 
the Browns, became entangled with um- 
pire Joe Paparella, who thumbed the 


pitcher from the field. That meant 
Garver could not pitch against the 
Yankees in the second game of the 
doubleheader, which he had _ been 
scheduled to do. 

Veeck protested vigorously to Har- 
ridge, although the rule was clearly 
on the books and had been for five 
years. An operator like Veeck should 
have known it, but maybe as an opera- 
tor he was more aware of the temper 
of the times. To the surprise of all, 
Harridge issued a new edict a few days 
later to the effect that players barred 
from the first game of a doubleheader 
could play in the second. 

Was it surprising, therefore, that 
hardly had this new ruling been made 
when Marty Marion, the mildest of 
men, should find himself rhubarbing 
with umpire Bill McGowan? Marion 
jostled McGowan and drew a short 
suspension only a day or two following 
his appointment as the Browns’ man- 
ager, succeeding Rogers Hornsby. Har- 
ridge also issued a ruling that hence- 
forth jostling or bumping would bring 
an automatic ten-day suspension, but 
the point is if the players had been 
adequately policed and the umpires 
backed by strict authority from the 
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league office from the start, it would 
not have been necessary for Harridge 
to issue such orders. 

Fellows like manager Paul Richards 
of the White Sox, a petty and belligerent 
bickerer, didn’t seem to mind Har- 
ridge’s punishments at all. For a while, 
it looked as though Richards was go- 
ing to break the all-time record for 
being tossed out of games. 

But when you move over into. the 
National League, by comparison Rich- 
ards is made to appear to be a rein- 
carnated little Lord Fauntleroy. Never 
in the history of the league has there 
been such deliberate disregard of the 
umpire’s authority as there was in 1952. 
It could be, of course, that all of it is 
not Giles’ fault. There are, as I have 
gathered from many of my fellow um- 
pires with whom I have discussed the 
subject, many reasons for the situation. 

Two years ago, SPORT published an 
article entitled, “Confessions of a Big 
League Umpire,” and to this day none 
of us knows who the author was, al- 
though I have seen the finger of sus- 
picion pointed at practically every one 
of us. Frankly, that piece led me to 
write this one. 

In that original article, six reasons 
were listed for a ballplayer putting up 
a beef to an umpire. They were: (1) 
An alibi for the player’s or manager’s 
own failure; (2) a plea for considera- 
tion in the future; (3) a display of real 
or feigned anger to stimulate himself, 
his team and/or the crowd; (4) an 
attempt to undermine the umpire’s 
authority; (5) a psychopathic hatred of 
umpires and (6) a legitimate squawk. 

To these, I feel can now be added 
the terrible calamity of television, 
which brings out the ham in the play- 
ers and managers. 

Because of these reasons, the burden 
upon the umpire has become well-nigh 
unbearable and somebody had better 


hurry and take the load off our backs 
or else, like the proverbial camel, 
there’ll be one straw too many laid on. 

Am I being overly worried? Am I 
beefing too much myself? Sounds like 
it, doesn't it? But wait. Let me tabulate 
a few of the things which took place 
the last two seasons to prove that I’m 
not seeing ghosts when I insist that a 
dangerous trend toward anarchy is 
developing in our national pastime. 

The excuse a manager or player offers 
when he starts an argument is that 
the umpire made an improper call, 
wasn’t in position to see the play or 
didn’t hustle on it. Occasionally, the 
beef will be that one umpiring team 
has been working the games of the 
Dodgers or Giants, say, too consistent- 
ly. The feeling there apparently is that 
familiarity breeds contempt. Grudges 
which would be forgotten if one set of 
umps didn’t see too much of one team 
are carried over from day to day. 

Boiled down to their essentials, any 
or all of these complaints are based 
upon the proposition that the umpire or 
umpires are inefficient. It may come as 
a great surprise to some in this day of 
umpire-baiting, but all of us are human; 
therefore, some of us may be in- 
competent. But is it likely that all of 
us are, and that the attacks on us al- 
ways are right? 

There are 16 umpires on the National 
League staff, 15 on the American 
League's. I can think of hot rhubarbs 
that did baseball no great honor in- 
volving at least eight of the National 
League’s men last season. Is it possible 
that all eight were in the wrong, or 
is it more likely that the worm of dis- 
content among the players, managers 
and owners has bored so deeply it is 
threatening the stability of the sport? 
Does it add up, I wonder, to a con- 
certed effort to break us down? 

Somehow I feel you could sense the 
temper of the times at Ebbets Field 
early last season when Jocko Conlan 
was hit by two foul tips. In an early 
inning, a foul threatened to carry away 
his leg. An inning later, he was whacked 
with another flush in the Adam's Apple. 
He continued for one inning, but had to 
retire. He was taken to the hospital 
and remained there for a week in great 
pain, experiencing difficulty breathing 
and speaking. 

In our business, word gets around of 
what happens and we all heard how the 
Ebbets Field announcer, explaining to 
the crowd why Jocko had to retire, 
said: “. .. because a foul tip hit him in 
the throat.” The crowd laughed heartily 
while a man working for their pleasure 
was being carted off to a hospital, but 
what else could the announcer have 
said. Where else does an umpire always 
get it if not in the neck? 

Among ourselves we also wondered 
if the accident to Conlan was no ac- 
cident at all, and if it were anybody 
else but Roy Campanella behind the 
bat for Brooklyn that day some of us 
could have jumped to a harsh con- 
clusion. Roy is a sweet man, but not all 
catchers are. It might come as a shock 
to the fan in the stands to learn that 
often when we are hit by pitched balls 
there has been a deliberate attempt to 
hit us. 

This is the way it is done, The catcher 
calls for a curve ball, but uses a sign 
to the pitcher that means he wants a 
fast ball. There is always such a sign 
understood between them in the event 
the catcher suspects the opposition is 
stealing the pitches and he wants to 


duck the hitter. But in this case it is 
meant to cross up the umpire and the 
catcher sets himself for a curve. When 
the ball comes in, however, it is a fast 
ball that zooms over the catcher’s 
shoulder and whacks the umpire lean- 
ing to call the pitch. The catcher there- 
upon tells the ump how sorry he is, 
but that dumb so-and-so on the mound 
crossed him up by not letting him have 
the old No. 2 he called for. 

The umpire can’t do anything but 
grin and bear it. He knows a catcher 
“crossed” with a curve when he calls 
for a fast ball can follow it, but cannot 
follow the ball when he’s waiting for 
the hook and gets the high hard one 
instead. 

So you do nothing but wonder, just 
as Bill Stewart wondered when Du- 
rocher spiked him as he kicked the dirt 
toward Bill’s leg on June 28, Stewart 
filed his report, as we all must do when 
we banish a player, and Durocher was 
suspended for four days. In the press 
box, they wondered, too, why the 
Dandy Little Skipper was handled so 
severely, Bill said nothing. He took the 
jibes silently then before the truth was 
disclosed. 

Two writers visited the umpires’ 
room at Shibe Park te talk with Stew- 
art, Conlan, Artie Gore and Augie 
Guglielmo. Stewart explained he was 
unable to discuss Durocher’s suspension 
because of a league bulletin forbidding 
umpires to disclose matters covered in 
their reports. As the writers were about 
to leave, Stewart stretched his legs be- 
fore him. His trousers hiked up his 
ankles and there on Stewart’s left shin 
was a bandage. 

“That wasn’t there before last night’s 
game,” one of the umpires said, “but 
it’s been there ever since.” 

That was the reason for Durocher’s 
first suspension this season. The second 
was the result of an August game when 
Leo wasn’t satisfied with haranguing 
one umpire, Lee Ballanfant, but raised 
his fist to Augie Donatelli and then 
seemed eager to go under the stands 
with Al Barlick. Well, maybe not too 
eager. Most of it, I think, was for the 
TV cameras. Leo knows Barlick is 
strong enough to tear him limb from 
limb. Besides, he is so competent an 
umpire he would take no lip from any- 
body—including The Lip. What angered 
Barlick as much as anything else was 
that Leo held Donatelli up to derision 
before the Polo. Grounds’ audience and 
the countless millions on television by 
throwing a ball to him instead of to 
Donatelli, who had demanded to ex- 
amine it. 

Durocher, however, is by no means 
the only maverick among managers 
who are happiest when they are kick- 
ing over the traces of law enforcement. 
His one-time lieutenant and shadow- 
boxer, Charley Dressen, also makes one 
suspect he is content only when he is 
irritating the umpires or his players. 

We umps are not keepers in a con- 
centration camp. We, like the players, 
get our bread and butter from this 
game, and we can see why a man will 
argue now and then. I’ve never yet 
kept a player from making a legitimate 
beef because I know I miss decisions 
now and then. I even let them get 
illegitimate beefs off their chest because 
it’s better for them and better for us, 
too, in the long run when a man doesn’t 
go along harboring a grudge within 

im. 

Generally speaking, I’ll put a quick 
stop to an argument and thumb the 
man from the field if he (1) curses loud 
enough so that his voice can be heard 
in the stands; (2) incites the fans with 


gestures or bat-throwing and_ such, 
which calls for automatic banishment; 
(3) tries to make me look foolish before 
the crowd and (4) casts any doubt on 
my honesty or impartiality. 

I don’t mind profanity. I can swear 
with the best of them and I’ve never 
lost sight of the fact this is a man’s 
game. If a guy’s got it on his chest, he’s 
got to get it off. Maybe some of the 
other boys don’t feel so soft after what’s 
been happening in both leagues. Lately, 
the players have gotten too darn per- 
sonal in their profanity and linked it 
up with racial slurs, Of the 31 umpires 
in the two leagues, seven are of Italian 
descent—Babe Pinelli, Frank Dascoli, 
Augie Donatelli and Augie Guglielmo 
in the National, and Art Passarella, Joe 
Paparella and Larry Napp in the Amer- 
ican. Several times this year the dug- 
out jockeys have referred to these men 
as “wop,” and “dago.” I was amazed 
when I first heard it. I thought this was 
the American game. Berra and Pas- 
sarella kid each other, I know, but both 
are of Italian extraction and their name- 
calling is actually a reflection of each 
man’s respect and affection for the 
other. But when it became necessary 
for Giles to step in and stop the whole- 
sale baiting of Dascoli by the Dodger 
dugout, it became something else again. 

Is this inspired baiting? What can the 
Dodgers hope to gain by it? Can’t Dres- 
sen keep a controlling hand on his play- 
ers or must we umpires conclude he 
doesn’t want to? If the Hodges incident, 
where Charley attempted to reward a 
player for arguing with an umpire, 
can be accepted as the criterion, then 
I know what the answer is. It fits the 
pattern of Dressen’s own disrespect for 
baseball authority. He could not have 
held us up to any greater derision than 
he did last year by twice clearing his 
own bench, presumably to protect his 
players from the unreasonable wrath 
of the umpires. 

He did not reveal himself as any- 
thing other than a man who wants 
everything one way—his way—when 
he clothed himself in a groundkeeper’s 
uniform and tried to hide in the run- 
way of his dugout and continue to run 
his team after having been put out 
of the game last year. 

Mr. Giles should have appreciated 
all this when he started the 1952 season. 
Instead, he stripped us of our clubs 
and asked us to go out among the law- 
less and put down all revolts. The play- 
ers realized it when he fined Robb far 
more than the combined fines leveled 
on Eddie Stanky and Solly Hemus of 
the Cardinals and, in addition, censored 
him publicly for pushing Eddie. 

Giles turned his back on his umpires 
that day and he begged for us to be 
stomped on. He got what he asked for. 
After Robb resigned, and before he 
was hired by the American League 
through commissioner Ford Frick’s 
sensible intervention, Giles said: “A 
special type of temperament is required 
of an umpire. He has to expect a certain 
amount of abuse, but must be able to 
take charge of the game. I thought Robb 
had a thin skin.” 

Just what does Giles think we are, 
elephants? And even the elephant not 
only has a thick hide, but also an ex- 
cellent memory. Unfortunately, so do 
managers and players. They’ll remem- 
ber that Giles let them get away with 
everything short of murder. They'll 
remember he got tough at the end of 
the season, but they’ll also remember 
next season to try him out again. 

I don’t want to be the whipping boy 
again. I’m sick of the role. 

—e 
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Two-Way Forester 


(Continued from page 47) 
thought Forester’s presence with the 
Reds would mean that they would win 
the practice game. 

“It may not mean we'll win,” Bas- 
quez answered, “but at least we'll live!” 

Because of Bill’s unusual ability at 
handling either defensive or offensive 
assignments, coach Russell conducted 
an unusual pre-season campaign to 
alert gridiron observers to Forester’s 
effectiveness, The reasoning behind this 
was that playing more than one posi- 
tion, Bill might be overlooked when 
it came time to fill 11 All-America 
berths. 

“We’re going to use Forester wher- 
ever we think he can best help the 
team,” Russell said. “He can play of- 
fense or defense. We may have to 
move him around a lot this season and 
I hope that if we do, you fellows won’t 
write him off at any one position. 
Sometimes, a good boy’s chance to get 
all-conference or All-American recog- 
nition has been hurt because he was 
good enough to play both offense and 
defense. Somebody who played one 
position full time got the honor at the 
end of the season, although he might 
Bet have been as good as the other 

oy.” 
Forester has earned his spurs at 
SMU under difficult conditions. Until 
his junior year, he never had played 
any position except fullback. But last 
season, shortly before the opening 
game at Georgia Tech, the Mustangs’ 
regular left tackle, Harry Dean, was 
injured and had to be left at home. 
Forester was installed at Dean’s post 
and did a creditable job. 

The success of this hazardous exper- 
iment convinced coach Russell he ought 
to keep Forester in the defensive line- 
up, which needed more bolstering than 
did the offensive group. He continued 
to make occasional use of Forester at 
fullback but the chief duty of “The 
Bull” was to help thwart the enemy 
attack. 

At first, the shift didn’t please the 
big boy. He had been all-state full- 
back in high school and he loved to 
carry the ball and hear the approving 
roar of the crowd. He found the de- 
fense a strange and baffling field of 
operation. If he rushed pell-mell for 
the ball-carrier, he was likely to wind 
up on the seat of his pants, the victim 
of a trap. If he tried to wait out the 
enemy, an opposing lineman often 
would feint him into committing him- 
self and then slam him back with a 
violent block. 

But he was a willing, if somewhat 
confused, student. He listened care- 
fully to the instructions of line coach 
McAdoo Keaton and he sought out the 
advice of the man he had replaced, 
Harry Dean. It happened that Forester 
and Dean were roommates and fre- 
quently they put aside their books and 
went through “dummy scrimmage” in 
their room. 

Keaton didn’t doubt that Forester 
would develop into a fine lineman. 
“Bill is agile and quick,” he told 
sportswriters, “and he is serious and 
determined. He has a fine attitude and 
good control of his movements. He'll 
do all right.” 

Forester improved even faster than 
his coaches had hoped. In the second 
game of the season, against Ohio State, 
the novice tackle had much to do 
with preventing the Buckeyes’ potent 
ground game from producing a touch- 
down. Ohio State’s only score, which 


was good for a 7-0 victory, came on a 
pass play. 

Against Missouri, whom the Mus- 
tangs swamped, 34-0, Forester proved 
his versatility by switching to the 
role of offensive star. He cleared the 
way for the Methodists’ first score with 
a crackling block. He pulverized the 
Missouri line and recovered a team- 
mate’s fumble to keep the second 
touchdown march going. After SMU’s 
fifth and final touchdown, the extra- 
point holder fumbled the pass from 
center, was rushed by Missouri line- 
men and finally, in desperation, flipped 
the ball to Forester, who dragged two 
Tiger tacklers across the goal line, ten 
yards away. 

But that strong offensive display did 
not insure Forester’s return to the 
attacking squad as a full-time operator. 
It increased the admiration of his 
coaches and teammates but it also em- 
phasized his all-around effectiveness. 

With the big game against Notre 
Dame coming up at South Bend, For- 
ester had to work harder than ever on 
defense. In his own opinion, the Mus- 
tangs’ mid-season clash with the Irish 
marked the first time “I felt like I 
knew something about defense.” For- 
ester started by alternating at left 
tackle with Dean, who had partially 
recovered from the injury. During the 
game, one of the Mustang linebackers, 
I. D. Russell, was injured and Forester 
was shifted to that spot. 
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His defensive play had a lot to do 
with SMU’s upset, 27-20 victory. Time 
after time, he broke through the line 
to smear running plays or to harass the 
passer so badly he had no time to get 
set. In the closing minutes of the 
game, Forester threw Johnny Mazur, 
the Notre Dame quarterback, for a long 
loss which squelched the last chance 
of the Irish to gain a tie. 

Bill hit his peak against Arkansas 
four weeks later, dominating defensive 
statistics with nine unassisted tackles 
and getting in on seven more. Offen- 
sively, he scored two touchdowns. The 
Associated Press voted him national 
“T,ineman of the Week.” The big boy 
had really arrived. 

At the end of the season, Forester’s 
mates recognized his leadership and re- 
warded him for his fierce and unselfish 
play by electing him captain of the °52 
squad. He was only 19 years old at 
the time; he reached his 20th birthday 
anniversary last August 9. 

As captain of the Mustangs, Forester 
follows in the footsteps of his older 
brother, Herschel, who led last year’s 
team. and won all-conference honors 
as an offensive guard. On the strength 
of his great closing rush, Bill also made 
the all-conference team, as a defensive 
tackle. 

The Foresters are a fine example of 
the ideal relationship between broth- 


ers. They formed their own mutual 
admiration society as small children 
and, through the years, it never has 
changed. Herschel, 18 months the elder, 
is idolized by Bill. When they were 
kids, Bill was broken-hearted because 
he couldn’t have his tonsils taken out 
when Herschel lost his to the surgeon. 

When Herschel went to SMU, it was 
certain that Bill would follow a year 
later, In college, Herschel majored in 
marketing. Bill is doing the same thing. 
“IT guess I haven't got a mind of my 
own,” Bill said. 

Those close to Bill say the influence 
was all to the good. Both boys began 
teaching Sunday school several years 
ago at the First Baptist Church in 
Dallas, one of the world’s largest, Their 
classes have been among the most 
popular in the church. Bill has an all- 
boy class of 12-year-olds. He frequent- 
ly explains Biblical stories by allud- 
ing to sports. 

He was trying to explain to the 
boys one day that they should “turn 
the other cheek.” When they appeared 
puzzled and unconvinced of the need 
for such an unnatural reaction, he re- 
called to them the Rice-SMU football 
game of 1949 in which Doak Walker 
of SMU was the victim of a vio- 
lent beyond-the-sideline tackle which 
knocked him unconscious and forced 
his removal from the game. “But after 
the game,” Bill said, “Doak went to the 
Rice dressing room and congratulated 
the players on beating SMU. He was 
turning the other cheek; he was being 
a good sport.” 

The boys solemnly nodded their 
heads in understanding. 

One Sunday last winter, Bill brought 
a 19-year-old girl to class with him. 
The young boys scowled in disapproval. 
But after reflecting that any friend of 
Bill must be worthy of their friend- 
ship, too, they brightened up and ac- 
cepted the young lady, Bill married 
the girl—Ann Wharton of Sweetwater, 
Texas—last June. She is an SMU stu- 
dent whom he met on a blind date. 

While they were on their honey- 
moon, Herschel taught Bill’s Sunday 
School class in addition to his own. 
The first time he appeared before Bill’s 
class, he explained that Bill and Ann 
had gone to California on their wed- 
ding trip. A short while later, he 
asked the class to form short prayers in 
their own words. A lad named Morris 
Lee Orr stood up, bowed his head and 
murmured: 

“Oh, Lord, please bring Bill and Ann 
back safely.” 

Bill has inspired the same sort of de- 
voted following among members of 
the SMU squad, and when the season 
started, coach Russell looked to the 
big, sleepy-eyed boy with the crew 
haircut to lead them out of the football 
wilderness. 

Under ordinary circumstances, For- 
ester is a friendly, easy-going fellow, 
but when he is “riled up,” as his team- 
mates say, he becomes a figure of dev- 
astation. Herschel, illustrating this 
characteristic, said, “In the Notre Dame 
game, I was knocked out at the start 
of the second quarter and five stitches 
had to be taken in my face, I wasn’t 
around to see it but the other fellows 
told me later that Bill got so mad they 
doubted whether he knew what he was 
doing. From then on, they told me, he 
played great ball and nearly drove 
Notre Dame crazy.” 

Bill stays in top physical condition 
the year around. Brother Herschel 
thinks it’s due to the fact that Bill al- 
ways gets plenty of sleep. “Dad always 
made us sleep every Sunday afternoon 


when we were kids and we've still 
got the habit,” he said. “Bill never gets 
less than eight or nine hours’ sleep, 
and often more.” 

In the summertime, Bill works as a 
counselor at a summer camp in west- 
central Texas. 

The Foresters came by their football 
ability naturally. Their father, Her- 
schel Forester, Sr., is a strapping man 
who once played tackle for Mercer 
College when the small Georgia school 
was taking on all comers with consid- 
erable success. After he moved to Dal- 
las, he coached football and taught in 
the public school system. He still 
teaches, but he quit coaching some 
years ago. : 

At Woodrow Wilson high school in 
Dallas, Bill was a star at fullback, win- 
ning all-city, all-state and all-Southern 
honors. The summer after he was grad- 
uated, he played in the annual all-star 
high school game sponsored by the 
Texas High School Coaches Associa- 
tion. His coach for that game was Carl 
Snavely of North Carolina. 

The first time Snavely walked up to 
the group of youngsters he was to 
coach, he stopped short, nudged an 
assistant, and whispered: “That’s the 
biggest high school crowd I ever saw.’” 

The “crowd” was Bill Forester, who! 


then stood six-two and weighed 225, 

Forester’s physical dimensions may 
not be in direct proportion to his in- 
take but his eating habits have become 
a legend at SMU. They used to say 
that the food rolled up in front of the 
athletes’ dormitory in two trucks— 
one for Forester and the other for the 
rest of the team. Because of his mar- 
riage, Bill has forfeited his athletic 
scholarship and now is living in an 
apartment with his bride. SMU’s food 
bills have shown a noticeable decline— 
but Mrs. Forester’s hard-pressed to 
balance her budget. 

After he graduates, Forester says he 
would like to play pro ball “if I get a 
chance.” Unless coach Russell has 
missed the mark by a mile, Forester 
won’t need to worry about getting a 
chance, The team that drafts him prob- 
ably will be knocking on his door, 
waving a contract within hours. 

Uncle Sam may get there first, 
though. Forester believes he will have 
to go into the Air Force for a two-year 
tour as soon as he leaves SMU. 

But the pros will wait. Next year 
or two years from now, the big doors 
will swing wide open for Two-Way 
Forester. There aren’t enough of his 
\kind around. * 
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FOOTBALL FAN'S PROBLEM 


For a long time I have been follow- 
ing American College football very 
closely. I have kept scores and other 
data on all the games I hear about... 
But my problem is ‘that, living in 
Toronto, I cannot get all the informa- 
tion I wish on these games, especially 
on games played on the West Coast and 
in the mountain and southwestern 
areas. I get information on eastern and 
midwestern games. The South is also a 
tough problem. 

I was wondering if fans in those 
areas would care to correspond with me 
and send me scores and information 
on games played there. In return, I 
could do the same thing on games 
played in the eastern sections. 

Thank you... 

50 Glencairn Ave., Toronto 
Ontario, Canada RICHARD TAYLOR 


THE RIGHT TRACK 


I found your SPORTalk feature in 
the October issue most interesting but 
as a former intercollegiate track ath- 
lete, I cannot agree with the suggestion 
of “possible appointments” to the 
Olympic team. The primary concern of 
the Olympic committee is to determine 
who shall be best qualified at the time 
of the Games to represent the United 
States. Dodds, Fonville, Dixon and 
Gehrmann were and are great athletes 
but so are McMillen, Montez, O’Brien, 
ete., and all the other athletes who 
represented the U. S. at London and 
Helsinki. This country produces more 
than its share of great track and field 
athletes and, therefore, there must be 
a definite plan of elimination and selec- 
tion of the team. 

I believe that all track and field ath- 
letes realize this and are willing to ac- 
cept the present plan. 

The picture of Dixon leaning on the 


hurdle is of heartbreaking concern to 
all fans but even Dixon, a great athlete, 
will admit that track is still a great 
sport and that in his case it appeared 
that the fortunes of sport were not 
meant to smile on him. 


If there is to be a change in the 
trials it might be in the standard 
qualifying times and distances to be 
used in the AAU and collegiate meets. 
For example: 14 feet in the pole vault, 
47.5 for the 440. This plan might reduce 
the final tryouts to a smaller group 
but might succeed in bringing together 
only the best athletes who are in con- 
dition to compete. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. Bos Carter 


A FRIEND OF OURS 


I am only one of many who share in 
your contribution to the sports world. 
Praise is not necessary since I’m sure 
that you recognize by now the proud 
success of your magazine. Nevertheless 
I would like to mention two outstand- 
ing features of your magazine. 


_First, the color photos. I believe these 
pictures help bring the fans even closer 
to their idols. The facial expressions 
which are captured in the photos help 
him feel he knows the portrayed per- 
sonality better than he would other- 
wise. Furthermore, if removed from the 
magazine, the portraits can serve as a 
very striking “Hall of Fame” for the 
walls of a bedroom or den... I would 
like to add a word of constructive criti- 
cism. Frequently you disfigure a photo 
with writing. This spoils the effect. I 
believe there are many readers who 
collect your photos and share my 
opinion. 

Secondly, I would like to compliment 
you on your series of club histories— 
major-league baseball and pro football. 
Why don’t you follow up with a series 
on the colleges? Being a student at the 
University of San Francisco, I know 
I would be proud to have USF as a rep- 
resentative factor of your outstanding 
magazine. 


San Bruno, Calif. Dick SANDERS 
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Roy has had train sets all his life, finds them an absorbing 
if expensive pastime. His present setup is worth $5,000. 


Trainmaster Campy operates four tracks for his Lionel trains 
to ‘barrel’ on. Sidings, stations, signs cover the basement. 


Like any good ‘road man’, Roy gives regular maintenance to 
his track, is now building second and third train levels. 


BIG-LEAGUE 


HOBBY 


Away from the baseball wars, Dodger catcher 
Roy Campanella finds relaxation with his 


model trains. His basement is full of them 


cused Roy Campanella of lugging around baseball’s 

biggest caboose. No test has been made to prove 
this interesting point, but if it were true it would be a 
most appropriate distinction. Roy already maintains 
baseball's largest railroad. In the basement of his Long 
Island home, the jolly Brooklyn backstop has built, 
and spends much of his spare time tinkering with, a 
model railroad. Miniature trains are his hobby, and 
have been ever since he was a youngster. Both Roy 
and his five children play with the Lionel set. “It 
keeps us all out of trouble,” he comments. During 
the baseball season, Campy finds little time to main- 
tain his trains, but during the fall and winter the 
basement hums with railroad activity. It’s an ex- 
pensive hobby—the present value of his equipment 
is about $5,000. Of course, few model train fans in- 
dulge their hobby on such a grand scale. Roy is work- 
ing on more train levels. “I’m going to fill up the 
place, if the missus don’t stop me first,” he says. 


N[cuseaes LEAGUE bench jockeys long have ac- 
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Ruthe Campanella has her troubles dragging the busy 
switchman from his chores. “This is my domain,” Roy says. 


The Terrible-Tempered 
Russ Meyer 


(Continued from page 45) 
substantial sprinkling of salt. It is, 
however, a matter of public record that 
mm recent months Russ has been tem- 
pering his abuse of umpires and, at the 
same time, kicking the hard, unyield- 
ing concrete of the dugout with less 
than his usual gusto. But he still re- 
mains quite a hand with the invective 
and the chances are that he will never 
outgrow that baleful, famous temper 
of his. 

Only a few days prior to the cross- 
examination, this writer discovered, to 
his own satisfaction, that the newly- 
found virtues had not drained Russ of 
his color or his choler. It was a scorch- 
Ing evening at Shibe Park and the 
Phillies’ pitcher, dripping sweat and 
skill, was mowing down the St. Louis 
Cardinals neatly and with nonchalance. 
That is, he was until the fourth inning, 
when Granny Hamner messed up an 
easy double-play ball. Turning and 
facing the shortstop, Meyer gave him a 
full, ten-second glower. A little later, 
Smoky Burgess let a perfect throw from 
the outfield go through his legs. Meyer, 
who was backing up the catcher behind 
home plate, stood transfixed and gave 
his battery-mate one of the most devas- 
tating whammies it was within his 
power to deliver. 

Reminded of this episode, Russ pro- 
tested that it just wasn’t so, that he 
never bore ill-will toward an erring 
mate. “Believe me,” he said earnestly, 
“I never blame a fellow player in the 
dressing room for any errors he makes 
behind me. I may get steamed up for a 
minute, but I cool off quickly and forget 
about it. I’ve been a hot-head ever 
since I was a kid pitching on the sand- 
lots of Peru (Illinois) and it’s pretty 
tough to change a temperament that 
has been with you for a lifetime. But, 
I really try to control myself... You 
see, the trouble is, I just hate to lose.” 

Hating to lose has been a part of the 
Pride of Peru ever since his birth 29 
years ago in the central Illinois city. He 
was an only child whose father in- 
dulged him with all the baseball equip- 
ment he wanted and who took him on 
frequent visits to Wrigley Field in Chi- 
cago. The city of Peru has been noted 
for years for possessing one of the best 
recreation programs in the Middle- 
West. Russ began playing baseball in 

~the city’s leagues at 11 and continued 
right through teen-age competition. 

In 1941, the Peru team reached the 
National Baseball Congress finals, only 
to be beaten ultimately by Detroit, 3-1. 
In a game that he pitched and won 
earlier against Kent, Ohio, young Meyer 
struck out 15 batters. Scouts represent- 
ing the Yankees, White Sox and Cubs 
pressed big-league contracts into his 
18-year-old paw. The White Sox won 
the prize. 

Came the spring of 1942, and Meyer 
was shipped off to the White Sox farm 
at Superior, Wisconsin, then a member 
of the Class D Northern League. This 
phase of Meyer’s adolescence did little 
to improve his disposition. Virtually 
all the games were played at night un- 
der lights no self-respecting moth would 
flutter near. 

“But it was the travelling that was 
really rugged,” Russ recalled with a 
shudder. “We would hop by bus from 
Superior to Winnipeg. The pitcher and 
catcher of that night were permitted to 
sleep in bunks in the rear of the bus: 


that is, if they could sleep. The rest of 
us didn’t get any sleep at all, only cal- 
louses.” 


During his first and only year in this | 


Class D wilderness, Meyer won eight 
games and lost an equal number. Then 
the Army beckoned; soon after, Russell 
Charles Meyer began referring to him- 
self as the Man of Misfortune. 

In midsummer of 1943, he was pitch- 
ing for the Fort Leonard Wood baseball 
team when something tore into his side 
with the violence of a dum-dum bullet 
and pitched him forward on his face on 
the mound, It was a ruptured appendix, 
complicated with peritonitis. He spent 
four months in an Army hospital, much 
of the time in an oxygen tent, and when 
the Army discharged him in Novem- 
ber, he had lost 35 pounds. 

“The doctors told me my heart had 
been damaged,” Russ said. “They 
warned me not to pick up a baseball 
for at least two years. Well, I lay 
around home for quite a while, and 
when my weight got up to 155 pounds, 
I got the itch to start pitching again. 
By that time, the Northern League had 
folded and I had been declared a free 
agent. This time I signed with the Cubs 
and they sent me to their Nashville 
farm in the Southern Association. 

“I liked it much better than the 
Northern League. The first year with 
Nashville, I won nine and lost 11; in 
1945, I won 13 and lost 17, and then 
Nashville sent me up to the Cubs at the 
end of the season—but I didn’t get in 
any games.” 

The Mad Monk swore he couldn't re- 
member any temperamental outbursts 
while he was in the Southern Associa- 
tion. He further stated that he was a 
model of decorum while he was training 
with the Cubs at Catalina in the spring 
of 1946. Maybe that was his trouble, 
because he was shipped back to Nash- 
ville before the season began. 

After collecting a 14-7 record with the 
Vols, Russ was recalled late in 1946. 
The next year, now a regular pitcher 
with the Cubs, he reverted to type. He 
was breezing along with a three won, 
two lost record when he collided with 
Jackie Albright of the Phillies and came 
out of the incident with a broken right 
ankle, The year 1948 was a repetition. 
Basking in a 10-10 season with the last 
place Cubs, including a one-hitter over 
the Cardinals, he slid into third base 
one day and broke his left ankle, 

“T had just hit a terrific triple,” Russ 
recalled with an audible swelling of the 
chest. “You know, of course, I'm a 
switch-hitter.” 

Meanwhile, in addition to his physical 
misfortunes, Meyer had also been 
lodged in a special den reserved for 
brash young Cubs who flouted author- 
ity. The newspapers reported it was 
manager Charlie Grimm, himself who 
snapped the chain around Russ’ neck. 
Russ says those stories were untrue. 

“How can anybody get mad at Charlie 
Grimm?” Russ asked. “It wasn’t 
Charlie at all, it was Jim Gallagher 
who got mad at me and decided to 
trade me to the Phillies. I started with 
the Cubs at the $5,000 minimum, and 
you couldn’t buy many new suits with 
that. So I went to Charlie and re- 
minded him that the Cubs had prom- 
ised me a raise after the first year. 

“Charlie said: ‘Oh, so they didn’t 
give you that $2,500. Well, I'll go to 
Gallagher and remind him.’ Charlie 
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did see him and i got my raise, but 
Gallagher got real sore because I didn’t 
go directly to him.” 

Russ went to the Phils in 1949 and 
had a successful season right off the 
bat, although he had to eject an over- 
flow of bile from his system before he 
settled down to connect with nine 
straight victories and a season’s record 
of 17 and 8. This made him the most 
successful right-hander in the National 
League. 

“T was a real stmker,” Meyer con- 
fessed, “that August day in Cincinnati. 
But it really taught me a lesson.” (This 
is a litany the Mad Monk has repeated 
on several occasions since then.) 

Three tainted Redleg hits caused him 
to glower and glare. When Danny Lit- 
whiler stroked a legitimate homer, 
Meyer began pawing the earth with 
brutish vigor. But it was Jimmy Blood- 
worth’s two-base blooper that turned 
Russ into a torrent of human rage, a 
volcano spewing ashes of livid frustra- 
tion, First, he fetched the pitching rub- 
ber a mighty kick in the slats, then he 
went to the bench and booted its un- 
feeling hide even harder. The concrete 
dugout was his final object of stomping 
fury. 

Soon, Meyer’s right foot began to 
swell and pain. With the whole Phillies’ 
team hooting his unseemly acts, he was 
hustled off to a Cincinnati hospital. X- 
rays indicated a fracture and stories 
went out that the ankle bone might 
have been shattered irreparably. 

“The doctors put a big cast on my leg. 
and did I feel like a heel on the train to 
Pittsburgh! I was cursing myself for 
probably harming the team’s chances 
of a first-division berth, when I noticed 
I could wiggle my toes. I insisted on 
more X-rays in Pittsburgh and they 
discovered that I had only irritated the 
fracture and that I could pitch again in 
a couple of days!” 

The Mad Monk wore a self-imposed 
straitjacket through the rest of the 1949 
season and didn’t take it off until April 
30 of the next year when he engaged in 
a turbulent brawl with umpire Barlick 
that brought him a $200 fine and a 
seven-day suspension. 

It was the first game of a double- 
header in Boston. Two were out in the 
third inning and Sam Jethroe was on 
third with Earl Torgeson at bat. Tor- 
geson put down a swinging bunt which 
Eddie Waitkus fielded and threw to 
Meyer who was covering first. The 
pitcher was so sure he had won the 
race to first that he trotted into right 
field before pullmg up. Barlick, how- 
ever, called Torgeson safe. 

Meyer’s anguished roar could be 
heard in Harvard’s classic halls three 
miles away. The Monk charged at the 


umpire like a wounded gorilla, pushing 
him with his chest and then thrusting 
his face so far forward that the two 
visages became one bobbing blob. Sev- 
eral times they were separated, but each 
time The Monk returned for more. 
Finally, he disengaged of his own ac- 
cord and struck Barlick on the shin 
with a baseball. 

The umpire promptly heaved Meyer 
out of the game, a rare punishment for 
a working pitcher, and reported his tan- 
trums to Ford Frick. Meyer, who had 
cooled off, pleaded no defense. But it 
cost him $200 worth of new haberdash- 
ery and a week without pay. 

This jolt to the wallet so unsettled 
Russ that he didn’t win his first 1950 
game until June 21. It was a 7-3 job 
over the Pirates and he celebrated it 
with a flamboyant gesture of his own. 
The last out was made by Wally West- 
lake, who hit a hard smash to the 
mound, Meyer speared the ball, ignored 
Waitkus, who was planted on first, and 
raced Westlake to the bag. Reminded 
that the field was muddy, he was asked 
what he would have done if he had 
fallen flat on his face. 

“Tq have swum to the damned bag,” 
Russ replied. 

In addition to a complete set of ges- 
tures, glares and glowers, Meyer has 
one of the handsomest pitching port- 
folios in either league. He can show the 
batter a jug-handled curve, a good fast 
ball, a slider, a change-of-pace, and a 
“scroogie” which is regarded as among 
the most baffling screwballs in exist- 
ence. Russ revealed that he only uses 
the “scroogie” six to ten times during 
a game, “because it’s too hard on my 
arm.” 

Meyer injured his elbow during the 
1950 spring training grind. Dr. George 
Bennett of Johns Hopkins found chips 
floating free and he advised the pitcher 
to stick with his curves and fast ball 
and to discard the screwball because it 
is thrown with a sudden, twisting mo- 
tion from an overhand catapult. 

Never one to worry too much about 
advice, Russ still tosses the “scroogie” 
and he says it doesn’t seem to have 
caused any recent repercussions. 

The 1950 season—in which the Phil- 
lies staggered into a pennant—ended, 
for Meyer, with the same madness with 
which it began. The doleful Phils, who 
had been frittering away a ten-game 
lead, were spending an idle day late 
in September watching the second- 
place Dodgers wreak their will on the 
Braves. Bert Brandt, a press photog- 
rapher, stuck his camera in Meyer’s face 
to record his “emotional reactions” to a 
Dodger batting spree. Russ didn’t be- 
lieve his emotions at that moment were 
a fit subject for clinical study and he 
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told Brandt to “knock it off.” When 
Brandt persisted, Russ bellowed: “If 
you snap me again, Il] bust your face!” 
The shutter clicked and Meyer swung. 

Brandt thought seriously of swearing 
out an assault warrant, but Russ, con- 
trite and fully becalmed, offered an 
apology which was accepted. 

This is typical of the Meyer tempera- 
ment. Away from the competition of 
the ball park, he is a kind, considerate 
and fully-housebroken husband and 
host. He doesn’t even blink at personal 
questions most players would bridle at. 
He admits he’s a terribly vain clothes- 
horse with a wardrobe of 50 suits and 
150 shirts. And he loves diamonds, the 
bigger the better. 

In this connection, there is a story 
going around the locker rooms that 
may or may not be accurate. Several 
seasons ago, Russ was supposed to have 
been approached on a New York street 
by a character who offered to sell him 
“a real diamond that’s worth $1,500, 
but which I’) sell to you for $300 be- 
cause you're a ballplayer.” 

Meyer forked over the $300 and 
brought the gem back to. the Phillies’ 
hotel, where he told Big Bill Nicholson 
about his “bargain.” 

“How do you know it’s worth $300? 
And how do you know it’s a diamond?” 
Nicholson demanded. 

“The guy said it was real and easily 
worth $1,500,’ Meyer replied. 

Whereupon, Nicholson switched an 
enormous chaw of tobacco from one 
cheek to the other, took the stone, 
placed it under his heel and rocked his 
220 pounds on it. The “diamond” splin- 
tered into a thousand pieces of glass. 

The 1951 season was hardly a month 
old when Russ became involved in a 
scrape that might have had serious con- 
sequences. It involved Jackie Robinson, 
who, in the line of duty, has seldom 
neglected to bring Meyer to a quick boil 
and then take advantage of it. 

The pair’s first brush occurred in mid- 
August of 1948 when Robinson stole 
home while Meyer was on the mound. 
The Monk couldn’t very well vent his 
wrath on the Dodger second-baseman, 
but he did protest, long and loud, to 
umpire Dascoli that Jack shouldn’t have 
been called safe. For using “severe and 
profane language” on this occasion, 
Meyer was fined $150 and suspended for 
seven days. 

Then, on May 31, 1951, Robinson tried 
once again to steal home on Meyer, 
but he was caught between third base 
and the plate. The Monk was about 
ready to tag Jackie when the latter 
charged into him and knocked the ball 
from his hand. Meyer leaped for the 
offender. After they had been thrice 
separated, Meyer was removed from 
the game. 

While Russ was strutting back to the 
showers, he unmistakably gestured to 
Robinson to meet him under the stands. 
Jack swiftly started through the door 
of the Dodger dugout. Fortunately, the 
scheduled bout was prevented by cooler 
heads, and after the game Russ was 
sufficiently calmed to march into the 
Brooklyn clubhouse and ruefully shake 
hands with Robinson. 

The incident cost Meyer $50. 

During the off-season, Russ has 
worked as a clothing salesman with 
only incidental profit because he is one 
of his own best customers. Last winter, 
he decided to forsake haberdashery for 
the law and secured an appointment as 
deputy sheriff of LaSalle County, Illi- 
nois. His duties included patroling the 
local lock-up between midnight and 
8 a.m. 

“IT quit,” deputy sheriff Meyer con- 


fided, “‘because the work was too con- 
fining. It was nice, though, to have a 
badge.” 

The Mad Monk pitched some emi- 
nently beautiful games during the sea- 
son just past and he might have won a 
lot more except that the Phillies con- 
tinued their distressing habit of not 
hitting too stoutly behind him. They 
also committed some dreadful bobbles 
at crucial moments. But Russ was not 
too much aggrieved, for he managed 
to weather the entire season without 
once being skulled, spiked or fractured. 
It was the first time since 1943 that he 
had not suffered a disabling accident. 

Typical of his bad luck on the mound 
was a game that he lost, 5-1, to the 
Pirates. Four of the runs were unearned 
because of five errors, two by Hamner, 
two by Connie Ryan, and the last by 
Mr. Meyer himself. Then, on Septem- 
ber 4, he was beaten, 4-3, by the Giants 
in 11 innings, three of the Giants runs 
being unearned as Waitkus and Hamner 
made damaging errors. 

However, there was more than one 
game that was lost due to Russ’ own 
lack of self-control. The Giants beat 
him on one occasion with the aid of 
some psychology by Leo Durocher. 
Meyer had worked himself into a raffish 
temper when the umpire allowed two 
Giants to walk on pitches that Russ 
thought should have been _ called 
strikes. Durocher increased this dis- 
temper by calling the third batter, 
Davey Williams, over to the third-base 
line for a long conference. Williams laid 


down a bunt, and Meyer, stiff with 
anger, fell prone trying to field it. With 
three on base and the crowd hooting 
at him, the infuriated Monk threw a 
groover to Bobby Thomson which, he 
whistled into center field for a triple 
and the ball game. 

But, for most of the 1952 season, 
Meyer was a cool, contained, intelligent 
workman. Maybe the presence of young 
Mike is working wonders. At any rate, 
the baby didn’t have to reform Russ 
outside the ball park, where his activ- 
ities include taking motion pictures as 
a hobby, playing golf daily, and keep- 
ing one of the most accurate set of 
books on baseball games that any 
pitcher has ever compiled. 

The Terrible Tempered Mr. Meyer 
never forgets his gracious manners, 
except when dealing with rivals or 
umpires. During batting practice one 
evening, he walked absent-mindedly 
past a veteran sportswriter, not hear- 
ing a “Hello, Russ.” 

A few minutes later, Russ returned 
and said: 

“Please excuse me for being so rude. 
I didn’t hear you because my mind was 
on something else.” 

When I approached one of the Phils’ 
bat boys for a juvenile slant on the Mad 
Monk, the kid fixed his own baleful 
glare on me and said: 

“I suppose you're going to write all 
about him being a screwball with a 
lousy temper. Well, he ain’t. He’s the 
nicest guy on the ball club.” 


On Defense for Illinois 


(Continued from page 33) 
colleges knew they’d have plenty of 
football players, so they wanted me 
to help myself, at least the first year, 
and I couldn’t do it because we were 
poor people. 

“T went to four or five campuses and 
then I went home and joined the Army. 
I’d heard a lot of stories about fellows 
going to college and not making the 
football team and losing their scholar- 
ships, so I figured if I joined the Army 
I could go to college on the GI Bill and 
then I wouldn’t have to depend on foot- 
ball to stay in school. No matter what 
happened, I could get my education.” 

One campus he visited was Illinois 
Wesleyan at Bloomington, TIllinois, 
where the head coach was Mel Brewer, 
a former Illinois star. Al scrimmaged 
with the team there for a few days, 
although he never enrolled in school. 

Once in the Army, he was shipped to 
the Philippines, where he was _ trans- 
ferred from Ordnance to Special Serv- 
ices to play baseball. In the summer of 
1947, he was sent on to Japan. He went 
out for the 8th Army football team that 
fall. He played everywhere in the back- 
field except at quarterback, and after 
a couple of other men had fumbled too 
many punts, he played safety, a job 
he had held in high school. He was a 
reliable punt-catcher—he has the hands 
for it—and he learned to be a sharp 
tackler. 

‘T think I was a better tackler in 
the Army than I am now,” he said not 
long ago. “That coach believed in block- 
ing and tackling. We practiced tackling 
45 minutes a day, against each other. 
That’s the way you learn fast.” 

Early in 1948 he was discharged. That 
fall, he went back to Harrison Tech 
to play in the annual varsity-alumni 
game. He played about 15 minutes 
and ran for three touchdowns, -his 


shortest scoring trip covering 60 yards. 

Another graduate on hand was Jack 
Karwales, who had gone from Harrison 
Tech to the University of Michigan and 
the Chicago Bears, and was now bird- 
dogging for St, Louis University, where 
he was an assistant coach. Karwales was 
impressed enough to invite Al to en- 
roll at St. Louis. 

Al knew what he wanted. He wanted 
to play at a big-time school, and he 
wanted to study physical education. He 
was told St. Louis was heading back 
toward big-time football, and that a 
physical education course was avail- 
able. He was sold. Playing informally 
at left-halfback as a St. Louis freshman, 
he gained an average 13 yards every 
time he carried the ball, and was 
marked as the outstanding first-year 
player. But he wasn’t happy. 

“T found out I couldn’t major in Phys 
Ed,” he says, “and I wanted to because 
I want to stay in sports. They talked 
me into taking commerce and finance, 
but I didn’t like it. I was carrying 18 
hours and I had to study till all hours of 
the morning to make my grades, They 
don’t have a campus and it didn’t seem 
like college. It was just like going to 
high school at home.” 

Instead of emphasizing football, St. 
Louis was about to drop the sport. This 
situation added to Al’s discomfort. So. 
did the fact that his girl, Dolores Pier- 
son, was back in Chicago. He left after 
one semester. 

“T made up my mind I was going to 
pick one more school and go there and 
stay. I didn’t want to be one of these 
guys that switch from one school to 
another and end up not going at all,” 
he said. 

He married Dolores in the summer of 
1949. He also looked up Mel Brewer, 
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of Illinois. He hoped Brewer would re- 
member him, and Brewer did. He in- 
troduced him to Ray Eliot, the Illinois 
varsity coach. 

“I asked Eliot if he thought I was 
too small. Everybody always told me 
I was too small. He said size didn’t mean 
anything to him, that some of his best 
players were small.” 

That was encouragement enough for 
Al. He found he could major in phys- 
ical education, and he liked the idea 
of going to school in his home state. 
There was no question about Illinois 
playing big-time football. All he had 
to worry about was making the team. 

He didn’t turn out for all freshman 
practice sessions in 1949, because he 
wanted to make sure his grades kept 
him eligible for veterans’ benefits, but 
he played enough to earn his numerals. 
Before he went home in June of 1950, 
he asked Brewer if he had a chance to 
play at least on defense that fall. 
Brewer, possibly remembering that the 
Illini defense resembled a tired sponge 
in 1949, assured Al that he had a good 
chance to make the defensive team. 

“So at home that summer, I tore the 
ligaments in my right ankle playing 
softball and I came back to school with 
a real nice limp on me,” Al said. While 
the other boys practiced football, he 
took treatments for the damaged ankle. 
About a week and a half before the sea- 
son started, Eliot spoke to him while he 
was taking a whirlpool bath: “Whatta 
you think, boy?” he said. “You’ve got 
to come out soon if you're going to 
make it.” 

Al was out for practice the next day. 

“They called me right out on pass 
defense and I knocked down a few 
passes,” he commented. “I remember 
one long pass play I was fighting Sam 
Piazza—he was one of the regular half- 
backs—for the ball and he fell down 
sort of stunned. Eliot came running up 
and looked at him and yelled at me, 
‘Man, what'd you do to my halfback?’ 
and then he walked away and turned 
around and said, ‘Excuse me. You do it 
every time you can.” 

Ehot remembers it this way: “Natur- 
ally we didn’t know how much ability 
he had but we put him back there and 
he started to click. He had plenty of 
natural ability, quick reactions, a good 
pair of hands, and a lot of courage. We 
had a number of boys who could carry 
the ball but who couldn’t play de- 
fense as well as Al, so we put him at 
safety.” 

Al hadn’t abandoned his hopes of 
carrying the ball. He had merely 
grabbed his best chance to play. “I 
figured I didn’t have time to learn the 
offensive plays—and we've got a lot 
of them—so I decided I’d have to be 
satisfied with defense for the first year. 
There were some good boys playing 
halfback but the way I feel about it is, 
I'm not convinced I can’t do something 
until I try it and find out.” 

He looked good in practice, but as 
Eliot said recently, “No matter how 
good a boy looks in practice, you never 
know what he can do until he’s in 
actual competition. In our first game 
that year, against Ohio University, he 
showed us what he could do.” 

The sophomore safety man ran back 
a punt to set up one touchdown, inter- 
cepted passes to set up two more, and 
picked off a third Bobcat pass just to 
keep his hand in as Illinois won, 28-2. 

Two weeks later, against Iowa, he 
made one of his finest plays. The first 
time Illinois touched the ball that day 
was when Al caught an Iowa punt on 
his own 39-yard line. Chuck Flynn, the 
Illinois publicity man, who was among 


the witnesses, testified: “He faked a 
criss-cross with Herb Neathery and 
went for the distance. It was a preci- 
sion run, Every move he made was the 
right one to let his interference knock 


down another Iowa man in his way.” ° 


For a soldier in the defensive platoon, 
he was getting his hands on the ball 
often, and moving it elsewhere rapidly. 
When the season was over, he had in- 
tercepted 11 passes, second best in the 
country, and had fielded 1.000 as a punt- 
receiver. 

At_the end of his sophomore year, 
the Los Angeles Rams let him know 
they had taken professional rights to 
him, and asked him to state his inten- 
tions. His intentions were to complete 
his education. 

“I'd like to play pro ball after I 
graduate, and start coaching when I’m 
about 30,” he said. “I couldn’t stand an 
indoor job.” 

He worked on a railroad in the sum- 
mer of 1950. Last summer, he worked 
on a construction project at the Uni- 
versity. He and Dolores have an apart- 
ment on the campus and they don’t get 
back home to Chicago very often. “A 
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week-end up there breaks you up,” Al 
says, meaning two can’t travel as cheap- 
ly as one. 

One of the better photos of the 
UCLA-Illinois game, which the Illini 
won, 27-13, showed five-foot, 11-inch 
Al Brosky hijacking a fourth-quarter 
pass from six-foot, five-inch Ernie 
Stockert of UCLA on the Illinois ten- 
yard line, while riding Stockert like 
Roy Rogers rides Trigger. Eliot thinks 
it’s impossible to single out any one play 
as Al’s best because “he can make that 
kind of a play for you any time,” but 
Eliot agrees that the play against 
Stockert probably wins the prize as 
the most spectacular. The coach said, 
describing the play, “Stockert ran down 
at Al and Al dived in the air and took 
the ball away as he collided with him. 
The game pictures show him falling to 
the ground, holding the ball in the air 
with one hand to prove that it was an 
interception.” 

How do you go about stealing passes 
away from a man half a foot taller? 

Al said, “I try to do everything by 
timing. I try to get the jump on him 
because that’s the only thing you can 
do against a big man. If you stand there, 
he’ll outjump you every time. On that 


play, I timed my run and jump so I 
would be above him when he jumped, 
and he’d have to carry me up with 
him.” 

In the Wisconsin game, which turned 
out to be one that cost Wisconsin the 
Big Ten championship, Al's big con- 
tribution was a 32-yard runback of an 
intercepted pass. Illinois won, 14-10, 
and the field goal Wisconsin kicked rep- 
resented the total points scored against 
the first-string Illinois defense in the 
Big Ten in 1951. 

Al kept right on intercepting passes 
against Syracuse, Washington and In- 
diana, He swiped two from the Hoosiers 
behind his own goal line. He broke a 
determined Michigan drive with an in- 
terception on the Illinois 17 and ran 37 
yards after stealing one of Iowa’s 
aerials, 

“I was lucky last year,” Al said, “to 
get a lot of yardage because I got away 
from the fellow the pass was intended 
for and I got real good blocking. Most of 
my interceptions were more than 20 
yards past the line of scrimmage, and 
that was because the other teams 
couldn’t get that yardage on the ground. 
Our line and linebackers were too good 
for them; they threw a lot of despera- 
tion passes, and that’s the kind you can 
catch out in the open, where you can 
get away with them.” 

The word got around not to pass over 
Brosky but they often had to run in 
his direction, and they couldn't always 
punt the ball away from him. He finally 
fumbled one punt, but only one, last 
year. He loosened a few teeth with 
tackles near the line of scrimmage. His 
big job was stopping enemy runners 
who broke into the clear. 

“You can’t run at a fellow in the 
open, because if he sidesteps you, he’s 
all the way,” Al explained. “You may 
have to give him five or ten yards to 
turn him toward a sideline or give 
someone else a chance to catch up and 
help you.” 

Al’s collection of opponents’ passes 
totaled 11, seven of them in conference 
competition. 

With the regular season over, and the 
Pasadena date with Stanford ahead, the 
Illinois squad dined and divvied some 
honors among its numbers. Chuck 
Boerio, a linebacker, was chosen the 
most valuable player. Marv Berschet, 
a defensive tackle, was chosen the most 
improved player. And Al Brosky was 
elected captain for 1952, the first back- 
field captain in six years and the first 
defensive platoon man ever to lead 
Illinois. The Football Writers Associa- 
tion and the AP named him as their 
All-America safety man. 

In the Rose Bow] game, Stanford held 
a 7-6 lead late in the first half when 
Brosky speared one of the Indians’ 
passes and ran it down to their 16-yard 
line. They never scored after that inter- 
ception, Illinois got aggressive in the 
next half and ran up 34 points. 

Late in the game, players on the de-. 
fensive platoon petitioned Eliot to let 
them play offense. On the train coming 
home, Al Brosky said “I was all ready 
to go in there and play quarterback. I 
would have passed them dizzy.” Eliot 
had to decline the offer because he was 
interested in giving every boy on the 
squad a chance to play in the Rose 
Bowl. 

Maybe Al and his co-workers on de- 
fense for Illinois will get their wish 
before the 1952 season is over. Watch 
out for Brosky if they do. He has been 
storing up a lot of offensive energy in 
the last two years. 


Sprinkle Stops at Nothing 


(Continued from page 19) 
allegedly executed on the chest of half- 
back Elmer Angsman. “Sprinkle is the 
dirtiest football player in America,” 
Parker charged angrily. “Commissioner 
Bell ought to kick him out of football. 
He's a disgrace to the game,” Later, 
Parker apologized for poaching on 
Bert Bell’s disciplinary preserve, but 
he didn’t retract his remarks about 
Sprinkle. 

Later in the 1949 season, the Bears 
played the Philadelphia Eagles, defend- 
ing champions of the league. On the 
first play of the game, Sprinkle collided 
with Joe Muha, key linebacker in the 
Eagles’ intricate revolving defense, 
with such boisterous enthusiasm that 
Muha’s part in the game was abruptly 
reduced to that of a spectator. The 
Bears inhospitably proceeded to ad- 
minister a 88-21 shellacking to the 
Eagles, the only defeat suffered all year 
by the Philadelphians. Four days later, 
Greasy Neale, then coach of the Eagles, 
issued an ultimatum. “Action should be 
taken against Sprinkle for his illegal 
use of the arms,” he said. (There are 
many who regard that as a strikingly 
conservative appraisal of Ed’s activ- 
ities.) “Not only in our game Sunday,” 
Neale went on, “but also in other 
games. Unless something is done about 
it, we'll take matters into our own 
hands.” That last crack had an omin- 
ous ring. 

Bert Bell immediately snapped back. 
“The league will take care of Sprinkle 
or any other player it deems necessary,” 
he said frostily. “But nothing has come 
into my office to indicate that Sprinkle 
used his arms illegally Sunday.” Bell 
invited Neale to file a formal com- 
plaint but Greasy elected to drop the 
subject. 

That the league has never “taken 
care of” Sprinkle—outside of a few 
automatic fines for being put out of 
games—is regarded as ample evidence 
that (a) the league is equipped 
with unbelievably myopic officials who 
wouldn’t recognize a “Sprinkle Special” 
if delivered to them personally, or (b) 
that the talk of Sprinkle’s dirty play- 
ing is just talk and nothing more. Dis- 
ciples of the first point of view can be 
found in almost any city where the 
Bears have played, while those of 
the second persuasion can generally be 
found frolicking on the turf at Wrigley 
Field in Chicago or lounging in the 
Bears’ headquarters behind George 
Halas’ sporting goods store on the west- 
ern fringe of the Loop. 

Surprisingly, the sentiment against 
Sprinkle is mixed. There are those who 
have been caressed somewhat less than 
lovingly by the fair-complexioned 
Texan who harbor no animosity toward 
him at all. “Sprinkle has been one of 
the greatest defensive ends in the 
league,” says Tom Fears, peerless offen- 
sive end for the Los Angeles Rams, 
“but I would say he’s never been par- 
ticularly dirty—rough, maybe, but not 
dirty—until the last year or so, and 
that may be because he’s getting up 
in years.” 

After Sprinkle left Dick Hoerner, 
then a Ram fullback, with a brain con- 
cussion in the 1949 game, one Los 
Angeles sportswriter pointedly took a 
different view. “It was a perfectly legal 
play,” he said, “by a great Bear end 
who would be even greater if he didn’t 
play so rough.” 

Bob Waterfield, the Ram quarter- 
back who has swapped broken jaws 


with Sprinkle—in 1945 Waterfield ac- 
cidentally broke Sprinkle’s jaw and in 
1948 Ed thoughtfully returned the 
courtesy—subscribes to the same point 
of view as the Los Angeles writer. But 
there are those, such as Dante Magnani 
of the Rams, who view Sprinkle’s tac- 
tics much more harshly. They offer in 
mute evidence a varied assortment of 
broken bones plus countless sprains, 
strains and bruises. 

In firm and loyal rebuttal, the 
Bears offer overwhelming evidence that 
Sprinkle is more of a pleasant-tem- 
pered Doctor Jekyll than a ferocious 
Mr. Hyde. Some of their arguments 
sound a little hollow, such as, “There’s 
nobody who could play as dirty as they 
claim Sprinkle plays and last nine 
years in the National League.” Other 
arguments have a more authentic ring. 
Ultimately, they all can be traced to 
three basic factors—Sprinkle’s grid- 
iron responsibilities, his peculiar as- 
sets and, curiously, his liabilities. 

If the forward pass has become the 
most powerful weapon in modern foot- 
ball, Sprinkle has become its most 
potent antidote. “He's the greatest pass- 
rusher I’ve ever seen,” George Halas 
says. Accordingly, the Bears rely on 
Ed to handle the bulk of the passer- 
rusher duties, a responsibility that re- 
quires him to deposit the enemy passer 
rudely on his rompers as quickly as 
possible. 

“Every team in the league has a 
passer who can beat you if you give 
him time to throw,” Halas says. “The 
only way to stop them—guys like 
Graham or Waterfield or Van Brocklin 
—is to rush them, to knock them down 
before they throw. To stop those passes, 
Sprinkle has to fight and claw past 
the blockers. He has to go in high with 
his arms up to slap at the ball or make 
a shoulder tackle. And he has to do all 
this before the receivers have a chance 
to break into the open—maybe four or 
five seconds at the most.” 

Unquestionably, one of Sprinkle’s 
greatest assets—and one that leaves 
many with the impression that he’s a 
dirty player—is that he’s a left-handed 
right end. Tactically, that means he has 
his strongest arm on the inside, nearest 
the ball-carrier. “Because he’s left- 
handed,” explains Bulldog Turner, “Ed 
can cover his inside as effectively as 
his outside by hooking that left arm 
around anybody who tries to cut inside 
of him. He ean do it much better than 
a right-handed right end.’’ George 
Connor echoes Turner’s sentiments. 
“Sprinkle makes a lot more tackles in 
the middle of the line than most right 
ends,” he says. 

Because he uses this maneuver with 
undisguised relish, the 29-year-old 
Sprinkle is frequently called “The 
Headhunter.” Certainly the necktie 
tackle is one of the most vicious and 
demoralizing tactics in football—but it 
is an entirely legal one. It provides 
great opportunity for injury because 
the initial impact is enough to break 
a man’s nose and the leverage is such 
that the victim can be hurled to the 
ground with great force. But it is none- 
theless legal for all its viciousness. 

Sprinkle is the victim of one very 
fundamental liability which indirectly 
contributes to the mayhem he spreads. 
He has exceptionally few natural 
athletic gifts. He is a comparatively 
poor golfer— ‘He has a terrific slice,” 
says Connor—who seldom breaks 100. 
He plays basketball with more spirit 
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than skill. ‘‘He just grabs the ball and 
everybody ducks,’ laughs Connor. 
“They’re all scared stiff of him.” 

“Ed doesn’t like to admit this, not 
even to himself, but he’s probably the 
least coordinated man on the team,” 
says Turner. “His success is all de- 
termination, nothing else. He’s not the 
fastest man on the team but he’s al- 
ways the leader in any team sprint be- 
cause he tries so hard. Sometimes he 
gets to trying so hard he loses all co- 
ordination and finally falls down.” 

Sprinkle compensates for his lack of 
natural athletic ability by determina- 
tion and aggressiveness which many 
interpret as ugly belligerence. When 
he charges across the line of scrimmage, 
he’s all arms and legs; anybody loiter- 
ing on the perimeter of his activity is 
likely to get clipped by a flying elbow. 

Naturally, Ed himself denies that he 
ever commits premeditated mayhem. 
“When I knocked out Muha that time,” 
he says, “I had a good blocking angle 
on him. He was slanting toward me but 
he was watching our ball-carrier. I was 
running about twice as fast as he was 
when we hit and my helmet caught him 
in the stomach. It knocked the wind out 
of him and bruised his ribs a little, but 
the block was perfectly legal. I just had 
the jump on him, that’s all.” 

Frequently Sprinkle is not aware that 
he has even approached somebody 
whom he has injured, such as the time 
he broke Bulldog Turner’s nose with 
his elbow as he ran by the Bears’ mas- 
sive center. “When they said I stomped 
on Angsman deliberately, I couldn’t 
even remember touching him at first,” 
he says. “Then later I remembered that 
he tried to throw a bleck on me on an 
end run and that I had had to hurdle 
him. I may have stepped on him as I 
crossed over, but I certainly didn’t do it 
deliberately.” 

“But,” he adds significantly, “I don’t 
go around dodging anybody, either.” 

On several occasions, Sprinkle has 
shown a decided inclination to prolong 
his personal battles. About five years 
ago at Green Bay he became involved 
in a short scuffle with Walt Schlink- 
man, squat Packer halfback. Before the 
pair were separated, Schlinkman_ had 
scored one good punch which Sprinkle 
was unable to return, Both were 
promptly banished from the game. “I 
got to thinking about that automatic 
fine of $50,” says Sprinkle, “and 
I decided I hadn’t got my money’s 
worth.” As they were being led from 
the field, Sprinkle suddenly turned on 
Schlinkman, and thrust out his jaw 
challengingly. 

“Well,” he snarled, “you’ve got 50. 
Do you want to try for 100?” 

There are, Sprinkle confesses, several 
maneuvers which are not received 
warmly by the National Football 
League hierarchy. But he is quick to 
point out that they are not practiced ex- 
clusively by him, although there are 
many who claim he is their leading 
practitioner. 

First, of course, there’s tripping, a 
device practiced by any schoolboy, al- 
though not with the decisive skill of 
the professional. Then there are two 
handy methods for thwarting potential 
pass receivers—chucking and spinning. 
Chucking requires a certain subtlety. 
“You put out your hands as if you’re 
pushing,” explains Ed, “but actually 
you’re holding your opponent short for 
a one-two count, just long enough to 
break up his timing and throw him off 
stride.” Spinning is even more effec- 
tive, but it demands intricate timing. 
“You grab a guy’s shirt as he’s run- 
ning by,” says Sprinkle, “and yank 


hard. If you’ve got a strong grip and 
your timing is right, he’ll spin himself 
right out of the play.” 

But Sprinkle is quick to caution that 
there is less opportunity now for mis- 
chief than ever before, particularly for 
ends. “Why, there’s an official stand- 
ing right here,” he says, sweeping out 
his right arm. “And there’s another 
behind the offensive backfield. With so 
much emphasis being put on holding 
pass receivers on the line now, every 
official is just waiting for somebody to 
do something wrong. You couldn't get 
away with anything illegal if you 
wanted to.” 

Off the field, Sprinkle bears as much 
resemblance to the usual concept of 
“football’s meanest man” as Van John- 
son does to King Kong. At six feet, one 
inch, and 210 pounds, he is slightly 
small for a Bear lineman. But he has a 
thick, well-sculptured neck that acts as 
a backdrop for his face instead of a 
pedestal for his head, and his biceps and 
thighs seem disproportionately large 
for his arms and legs. He has a lean, but 
not narrow face and fair, unblemished 
skin that stretches tautly over his high 
checkbones. His features are fine, al- 
most delicate—‘They used to call him 
‘Baby Face’ Sprinkle and ‘Pretty Face’ 
Sprinkle in the newspapers,” recalls 
his mother—but, when smeared with 
sweat and dirt in a game, they give 
him a peculiarly aged and drawn look. 

The second of three sons of Olif and 
Nellie Sprinkle, Ed was born on Sep- 
tember 3, 1923, in Tuscola, Texas, a 
small community about 18 miles south 
of Abilene. His father was—and, in 
fact, still is—a farmer. His older 
brother, Olif Omo, Jr., now 30, played 
basketball in high school, and _ his 
younger brother, Bobby Jack, now 26, 
played both football and basketball. 

To those who believe that something 
of the hideous Mr. Hyde always lurked 
in Ed Sprinkle, his youth would seem 
unbelievably virtuous. “He always en- 
joyed going to Sunday school and 
church,” says his mother. “He took part 
in whatever he was called upon to do, 
reading scripture, leading in prayer, 
giving readings, or anything else.” And 
he was the idol of all the youngsters in 
Tuscola, even when he was hardly more 
than a youngster himself. “In all my 
life I’ve never seen a boy as fond of 
babies as Ed was,’ his mother says. 
“When he was grown up a little, chil- 
dren of all sizes—boys and girls— 
would come from all corners as he 
walked down the street in Tuscola call- 
ing, ‘Eddie, wait!’ ... And they hung 
to his shirt tail, his arms and his pockets 
as he walked along listening to them 
relate their stories.” 

Most of Sprinkle’s youthful pursuits 
were not notably athletic. In school he 
enjoyed mathematics and vocational 
agriculture. Twice in his early teens 
he helped feed and care for Grand 
Champion hogs as part of his school 
work. “He could use the mop or iron 
better than most girls,’ declares his 
mother, “and if you don’t think he can 
cook, just get him to make some bis- 
cuits some time.” 

Not until his senior year at Tuscola 
High School did Ed have an opportunity 
to play football. In 1939 a six-man foot- 
ball team was organized and Sprinkle 
was elected captain in addition to play- 
ing first-string center. His mother, like 
most parents with sons playing football, 
expressed fear for his safety. “Mom,” 
he said, ‘don’t worry about me. I’m as 
tough as any of them.” In his last year 
at Tuscola, he proved that to the satis- 
faction of Frank Kimbrough, grid coach 
at Hardin-Simmons in Abilene. Ed re- 
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jected a half-dozen scholastic scholar- 
ships to accept the bid from Hardin- 
Simmons. 

At the end of the first three weeks of 
practice with Hardin-Simmons, Kim- 
brough assembled the several hundred 
hopefuls and announced he would keep 
those whose names he called. Sprinkle’s 
was not among them. Disappointed and 
discouraged, he packed his bag and 
hitch-hiked back to Tuscola. “Daddy,” 
said the 17-year-old youth, “I want to 
farm with you this year.” Kimbrough 
tracked him back home but it took the 
combined eloquence of Kimbrough and 
Ed’s parents to persuade Sprinkle that 
he had a chance to make the team. 
Kimbrough explained that he had spe- 
cial plans for Ed. “That’s why I didn’t 
call your name,” he said. 

These plans were soon crystallized. 
Kimbrough phoned Bulldog Turner, 
one of Hardin-Simmons’ greatest ath- 
letes, whe had just finished his first 
season with the Chicago Bears. “Bull- 
dog,” he said, “I’ve got a left-handed 
center down here who looks more like 
you when you were starting out than 
any other kid I’ve ever seen. Will you 
come down and give me a hand with 
him?” Bulldog consented. 

At first they tried to convert Ed into 
a right-handed center because the re- 
verse spin he gave the ball was dis- 
concerting to ball-carriers. But sub- 
sequently Sprinkle was shifted to of- 
fensive tackle and defensive right end. 
As a tackle, he earned All-Border Con- 
ference honors in 1941 and 1942 before 
entering the Naval Air Force. He was on 
duty with the Navy only a short while 
before he received an appointment to 
Annapolis. In 1943, his only season with 
the midshipmen, he won All-Eastern 
honors at tackle. 

After one season at Annapolis, Ed 
resigned and returned to Tuscola to 
await his recall to the Naval Air Force. 
When the Navy’s air training program 
was suddenly cut down, Sprinkle was 
offered coaching posts at both Tuscola 
and nearby Ovalo. But one summer 
afternoon in 1944, Turner stopped by 
to see Sprinkle. 

“Wd,” he said, “I think there’s a place 
for you on the Bears. Do you want to 
take a chance and come up to training 
beep with me?” Sprinkle leaped at the 

ait. 

As a 188-pound tackle, Ed was some- 
thing less than an overwhelming suc- 
cess in his first professional sortie. One 
Saturday night the Bears’ coaching staff 
—Papa Bear Halas was then in the 
Navy—told Turner they were buying 
a ticket back to Tuscola for Sprinkle. 
Turner flared indignantly. “You’d just 
as well buy two tickets,” he snapped. 
“Tf Sprinkle can’t make this team, then 
neither can I.” The startled coaches held 
a quick huddle, then shoved a sheaf of 
papers at Turner. 

“Here are the guard assignments,” 
one of them said. “We're holding a 
scrimmage tomorrow and we'll give 
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Sprinkle one last chance—at guard.” 
Turner lumbered over to Sprinkle’s 
quarters and the two of them stayed 
up late in the night, studying the as- 
signments. The next day Sprinkle 
played such inspired football at the 
new position that the coaching staff 
procrastinated. “We'll keep him on for 
another week,” they agreed. “We can 
send him back after the scrimmage 
next Sunday.” 

Sprinkle was never sent home. How- 
ever unrefined and unpolished, his play 
was so inspiring that the Bears could 
never bring themselves to release him. 
In 1946, when Halas returned, he sur- 
veyed his 190-pound guard, “Things 
are tough,” he growled, “but they aren’t 
that tough.” He promptly switched 
Sprinkle to defensive end, where the 
pugnacious lineman won All-League 
laurels in 1948 and 1949. 

When he joined the Bears, Ed was a 
youth of 20. During the off-season he 
worked as an industrial engineer for a 
steel company in East Chicago, Indiana. 
At first he hardly noticed a pert, blue- 
eyed blonde named Marian Carlson, but 
gradually their work threw them to- 
gether. They were married on Decem- 
ber 30, 1945, and now have three young- 
sters: Alan, four, Steven, two and a 
half, and Susan, one. “And a better 
father or family man I’ve never seen,” 
says Ed’s mother-in-law, Mrs. Fred 
Carlson. 

A little more than a year ago, the 
Sprinkles moved into a new six-room 
ranch house in swank Beverly en Chi- 
cago’s far Southwest side. But Ed still 
isn’t sure he wants to spend the rest 
of his life in the city. “The kids love 
the outdoors and animals,” he says. 
He’d like to have a small ranch down in 
Texas where he could punch cows. 
“For a change,” commented one grid 
rival sourly. 

As one of a handful of Bears who 
survive from the 1946 championship 
team, Sprinkle is something of an elder 
statesman with the club. “But he plays 
every game like he was a rookie still 
trying to make the team,” observes 
Turner. What some rivals fear is that 
Sprinkle will contribute to the delin- 
quency of younger Bears by passing 
on to them the secrets of his success— 
which, they feel, are decidedly tinged 
with illegality. Granting that he is a 
peaceful person at heart, they sincerely 
wish some of that peacefulness would 
seep into his play on the field. But they 
really can’t expect a sudden trans- 
formation in Sprinkle. The reason why 
was capsuled in a one-sentence ap- 
praisal by one of Sprinkle’s coaches at 
Navy. 

“Ed is really a wonderful guy,” he 
said, “but when he pulls on that foot- 
ball suit, he acts like an entirely dif- 
ferent man.” 

What the coach probably meant was 
that to win a football game, Sprinkle 
will stop at nothing. 

—_—n— 
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| Van Lingle Mungo. 2 Benny Leonard. 3 Norm Standlee and Frankie Albert. 
4 Bob Davies of the Rochester Royals. 5 Seabiscuit (he set a track record, 
too.) 6 John L. Sullivan. 7 Dick Kazmaier, 8 The pitcher is Maury MecDer- 
mott; the tennis player, Frank Sedgman. 9 Harry Lowrey, seven for seven. 
10 Alabama ys. Maryland. 11 Walter Hagen. 12 Ed Price, 971 yards. 13 False. 
Lf Oklahoma. 15 Jimmy Carter is a lightweight. 16 The Yankees, Senators 
and Red Sox. 17 60, in a game between the Eagles and Washington Redskins, 
18 Paul Ronty. 19 Al (Flip) Rosen, Walt (Moose) Dropo, Forrest (Smoky) 
Burgess, Willie (Puddinhead) Jones. 20 True. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
+.» Abe Saperstein, the No. 1 Harlem 
Globetrotter, recently had breakfast in 
Istanbul on Monday, lunch in Milan. din- 
ner in Paris and a Tuesday breakfast in 
New York... A new European game is 
being introduced in the United States. It’s 
called Jokari and is described as squash 
tennis without a court. It requires only 20 
feet of open space. It is played with two 
paddles, a center control box, a rubber 
ball and ten feet of rubber cable... The 
West Virginia freshman football team has 
2 halfback named Jack Rabbits—and he’s 
the fastest runner on the squad ... The 
Huntsville, Missouri, baseball club came 
up with a switch thrower last season, His 
name was Morris Calfee and when he 
played first base he threw with his left- 
hand, but when pitching or playing other 
infield position he used his right hand, 
He is strictly a right-handed batter. 
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HIS is what happened when we 

visited the Polo Grounds last summer 
to interview chief groundskeeper Matty 
Schwab about his important baseball 
job: 
“The tough part of this business,” 
he was saying on the afternoon of a 
scheduled Giant-Dodger game, “the 
tough part is that you’re monkeying 
with nature. Most people think all there 
is to this job is marking foul lines, 
painting bases and watering the lawn. 
But to keep a field in decent playing 
condition you're always battling the 
elements, trying to out-guess and out- 
maneuver the weather. And _ that’s 
tough. 

“Take the Polo Grounds here. It's 
built over the Harlem River. If you 
were to dig down around 37 inches 
you’d hit water. That means this is 
pretty damp ground. At least. you'd 
think so. So every spring we plant and 
grow a grass suitable to dampness. But 
just take a look at the burnt-out 
patches in the outfield. The drought we 
had all summer is killing it. And when 
it does look like rain we have to cover 
the field with our tarps because the 
players don’t like a wet underfooting. 
That tarpaulin is worse than the sun. 
It dries up the grass and doesn’t give 
it a chance to grow. So you take off the 
tarp, hoping for just a slight night rain 
and the sun burns the grass. You just 
can’t win. 

“Look at a day like today. I just felt 
the ground and it’s absolutely warm. 
But what am I supposed to do?” Matt 
grimaced at the thought and mashed 
his cigarette into a brown, balding 
patch of grass. It was a hot. muggy, 
overcast day with a forecast of thunder- 
showers in the afternoon. We stood 
together near the left-field wall. be- 
hind which Matty has a small apart- 
ment, built for him in 1947 by Horace 
Stoneham, when apartments were hard 
to come by. “The field needs water 
badly,” Schwab said. “I hate to see a 
ball game played on a hard, dusty field, 
but what can I do? Wait for the rain? 
If it doesn’t come, we're stuck with a 
dust bowl. Bring out the sprinklers? I 
can see me now in the middle of center 
field with a hose, watering away, and— 
whack—down comes the rain. I'd be 
laughed out of town. You just can’t 
win.” 

Watching Matty Schwab, thin and 
sinewy, with the gold-and-rust coloring 
of gardeners almost jutting out of his 
youthful face, it was easy to under- 
stand his predicament. He has been at 
the Polo Grounds since 1946. For eight 
years before that he was groundskeep- 


ing superintendent at Ebbets Field. “I 
came there with Larry MacPhail and 
Red Barber from Cincinnati,” he said. 
“Before that I worked for my Dad, 
who has been groundskeeper for the 
Reds for 50 years. In fact, our family’s 
been tending grass since 1838 when my 
grandfather first went to work for the 
old Cincinnati Red Stockings. In those 
days, he just used to take his five sons 
and pick the weeds and then run 
around with a hose.” Matty’s operation 
is somewhat different. He works with 
a crew of about eight men all through 
the season. For football, he only has 
three or four men helping him. Every 
day, starting at eight in the morning, 
they’re out on the field working, mark- 
ing the lines, setting up the batting 
cage, building up the pitcher’s mound 
and the batter’s box and the infield and 
the coaches’ boxes. “We use a special 
kind of earth that crumbles easily. 
When the players’ spikes dig up divots, 
Wwe can put them right back into shape. 
The guy who gives us the most work is 
Durocher. He really chews up the third- 
base coaching box. It's only supposed to 
be three feet wide. although it’s 18 feet 
long. But every day he rubs out the 
front marker and starts digging closer 
to third base, He says he doesn’t like to 
see the white chalk-lines so I put down 
a very light covering of the chalk to 
make it easier for him to cover it up. 
But some day he is going to dig his way 
right through to third-base.” 

By 1 p.m. over 25,000 fans were in 
the stands. The skies had cleared a bit 
and it looked as if the game would be 
played. At game-time, however, just as 
they prepared to play the national 
anthem, the rains came. Matty, his crew 
and about ten recruits from the park 
staff, hauled out the tarpaulin. The 
Giants have two tarps, made of nylon, 
weighing 1,200 pounds and purchased 
in 1946 at a cost of $12,000. “We can 
get these covers down in about three 
minutes. I know the Dodgers claim 
they can get theirs out in a minute and 
a half, but did you ever see the crew 
they use?” The tarp-spreading opera- 
tion took exactly five minutes and 25 
seconds. A half-hour later, the rains 
slackened and the umpires called for 
the removal of the tarpaulin, a job 
consuming another six minutes. The 
game was started. Billy Cox hit a first- 
inning home run for the Dodgers, the 
Giants were retired in order, and just 
as Andy Pafko struck out for the first 
out in the top of the second—whack— 
it poured. Out came the tarps, this time 
clocked at six minutes and 50 seconds 
(wet tarpaulins slow down the opera- 
tion). 

Almost an hour later, as the 25,000 
fans made for the exits with the game 
finally called and the rain still coming 
down, Matty Schwab, his blue game 
uniform soaked, stood at home plate, 
wondering whether to take the tarp 
off and give his infield its needed 
nourishment, or to keep the tarp on so 
the playing area wouldn’t be soaked for 
the next day’s game. 


* Me a 

RAYMOND (Chief) West, trainer for 

the Dallas Texans in the NFL, has won 
a spot among the more noted trencher- 
men of the sports world. In a Dallas res- 
taurant recently, the customers watched 
in wide-eyed astonishment as the 240- 
pound Cheyenne Indian consumed two 
T-bone steaks and a double-decker ham 
and cheese sandwich, along with all the 
usual trimmings. 

Two years ago, at a picnic given by 
St. Mary’s College of California for mem- 
bers of the athletic fraternity, West was 
induced to participate in an eating con- 


r 


test. His opponent was to be another 
noted eater, coach Lynn Waldorf of the 
University of California. 

West won the contest, consuming six 
thick, juicy steaks. Waldorf could man- 
age only five. 

West is a full-blooded Indian who was 
christened Running Wolf when he was 
born in the Cheyenne nation of Oklahoma 
45 years ago. He is the son of Rena Flying 
Coyote and Lightfoot West and the grand- 
son of Thunderbolt and Big-Belly Woman. 

* = * 


W HEN golfer Billy Maxwell’s ball was 
stolen off the second fairway by a 
spectator in this year’s U.S. Open at 
Dallas, it reminded Byron Nelson of the 
most amazing incident of his career. 

On the 17th hole of the last round of 
the Hershey, Pennsylvania, Open in 
1938, a woman accidentally stepped on 
Nelson’s ball which lay just inside the 
rough after his drive. Nelson and his 
caddy couldn’t find the ball. That cost 
Byron two strokes and $300, the dif- 
ference in prize money between first 
and second place. 

Not long afterward, Nelson received 
an anonymous letter from a New York 
man containing $300. A short note, un- 
signed, explained that the man’s wife, 
seeing her first major tournament, was 
so scared when she realized she had 
buried Nelson’s ball that she couldn't 
say a word during the search for it. 
The letter said the couple could not 
give Nelson the tournament he lost that 
day but that they wanted to make up 
the difference in cash between first 
prize and second. To this day Byron 
doesn’t know the name of the con- 
science-stricken New Yorkers. 

* * * 

AN Club News: The official Nelson Fox 
| fan club is called “The Mighty Mites.” 
President is Janet Peternel, 5031 West 
22nd Place, Cicero 50, Illinois... A 
Johnny Logan fan club has been or- 
ganized by Marvin Frogel, 7 Langley 
Cirele, Wollaston 70, Massachusetts ... 
Co-president of the Jim Rivera club is 
Betty Brooks, 248-23 Deepdale Avenue, 
Little Neck, New York ... Jay Moody of 
334 Margaret Avenue, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylyania, is starting a Dick Groat club for 
the Pirates’ rookie shortstop .. . T-shirts 
with Walt Dropo’s name on them are part 
of the inducement for the newly-organized 
club for the Tigers’ hard-hitting first- 
baseman. Richard Rossman, 2123 Camp- 
bell Street, Detroit 9, Michigan, is presi- 
dent... For fifty cents a year you can join 
the Monte Kennedy fan club and receive 
a membership card, button, biography 
and autographed picture of the Giant 
pitcher. The president is Sandy Decker, 
21 Andrews Place, Pompton Plains, New 
Jersey. 

* * 
(; ZORGE SAUER, Baylor’s capable 
football coach, had a slight disagree- 
ment with the press and radio recently, 
and jokingly threatened them with 
cruel and unusual punishment. 

In the pre-season poll of the experts. 
the Baylor Bears were consigned to 
sixth place in the seven-team South- 
west Conference. The average football 
coach would be pleased at the results 
of such a poll, but not George. He 
objected that his boys had been dis- 
missed much too lightly. 

“T may get even with you fellows by 
playing my Jones backfield some Satur- 
day,” he kidded the writers and broad- 
casters, ais Jones backfield consists of 
Buddy, quarterback from Hot 
Springs, Avenean: Charlie, a left-half- 
back from Gatesville, Texas; Glynn, a 
right-halfback from Baytown, Texas: 
and Allen, a fullback from Clyde, 


Texas. That would confuse everybody! 
* * * 


HERE have been few home runs so 

unique as the one that bounced off an 
outfielder’s head and sailed over the fence 
to decide a 1-0 Western League baseball 
game last August. The freak blow, off the 
bat of Bill Pineckard, came in the seventh 
inning of a game between Denver and 
Omaha and sent Omaha left-fielder Dick 
Cordell racing back to the fence, 335 
feet from home plate. As the ball neared 
him, Cordell leaped high in the air. What 
happened then is a bit vague in Cordell’s 
mind but Omaha manager George Kissell. 
who was watching the play closely, ex- 
plained: 

“The ball hit the fence first as Cordell 
leaped. It bounced off the fence and hit 
Cordell on the head and then bounced 
over.” Cordell thought the ball had fallen 
inside the park and he looked yainly 
around the outfield while Pinekard, the 
league’s leading home-run hitter, seamp- 
ered around the bases. 

Speaking of freak plays, of all the odd 
eatches made in baseball, perhaps one o 
the oddest was made last year by a 
hustling center-fielder for the Lubbock, 
Texas, high school team. Chapman Field, 
the home diamond, adjoins a football 
field which had a practice goal post on the 
edge of the outfield, Late in the game an 
opposing player slugged a long drive 
over the center-fielder’s head, apparently 
good for at least a triple. The speedy out- 
fielder. who was playing deep, wheeled at 
the erack of the bat and gave chase. Just 
as he was passing under the goal post, the 
ball struck the crossbar, caromed straight 
down, and landed smack in the astounded 
player’s glove. 

* * * 

() NE of the finest trophies in sports 

lies dusty and broken in a garage in 
Fresno, California. It is the pole with 
which Cornelius Warmerdam vaulted 
to his 15-8 world record. California’s 
Guinn Smith, who won the pole vault 
in the 1948 Olympics, borrowed the 
shaft from Warmerdam. After breaking 


. it, he returned it to Connie, thinking he 


would want it as a souvenir. But the 

all-time track hero merely tossed it 

into his garage, where it remains today. 
* * Ld 


\ ANT to know our candidate for the 
greatest flash-in-the-pan in baseball? 
His name is Joseph E. Borden, who 
pitched the first no-hit game in the his- 
tory of organized baseball. He signed with 
Boston the very next year and failed to 
finish a single game he started. 

Within the same year, the man who 
had put his name in the record books 
finished his baseball career as the Boston 
club’s groundskeeper. 

* * * 

\bes years ago, when Skippy Browning 

of Dallas was only 15, he went to Camp 
Chikopi in Ontario, Canada. Before he 
left Texas, his swimming coach, Wally 
Hoffrichter, arranged for him to stop 
off in Detroit so that a famous diving 
coach, Clarence Pinkston, could look at 
him. Hoffrichter wrote Pinkston that he 
thought the Dallas boy showed some 
promise, and he asked Pinkston’s opin- 
ion. After looking at the youngster, the 
coach wrote back: “Either you are 
getting old or you have gone in for 
understatement. Skippy only had to do 
a couple of dives and it was obvious 
that here was a kid who has everything. 
ue has CHAMPION written all over 
ARMIN gd ste 

Pinkston was some prophet! Brown- 
ing won the Olympic springboard div- 
ing championship this year at Helsinki. 

* * * 
B.B. 
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ARE THE UMPIRES BEING PUSHED AROUND? 


F THE views of the outraged 
umpire who snaps back at his 
tormentors in a stormy article 

in this month’s SPORT are 
shared by many of his colleagues 
—and it seems logical to believe 
this is so—the umpiring profes- 
sion is in a bad way. 

Whose fault is it and what can 
be done about it? 

We believe there are three 
basic reasons for the disgraceful 
level to which relations between 
the umpires and the players, 
managers and coaches sank dur- 
ing the 1952 season. We list them 


(1) Beefing on decisions, big 
and little, has increased to the 
point where respect for the au- 
thority of the umpires has been 
challenged seriously. 


eranged so fast Giles didn’t know 
what to make of it. He soon found 
out it doesn’t pay to give an open- 
ing like that to hecklers like Leo 
Durocher, Eddie Stanky and 
Charlie Dressen. They’re too 
eager to take advantage of it— 
and they know how! 
Consistency, and an even tem- 
per, on the part of the umpires is 
every bit as essential. The famous 
$75 fine plastered on Jackie Rob- 
inson for a casual crack to an um- 
pire after a game at Boston made 
little sense after you watched Sal 
Yvars of the Giants charge Jocko 
Conlan like a wounded bull in the 
last Giant-Dodger game of the 
season, incite the entire ball park 
against the ump, yet remain 
blithely in the game after even 
the Giant fans had assumed he 


(2) Inconsistency on the part 
of the umpires has resulted in 
some players being thrown out 


An angry Jocko Conlan went through the 
ritual of calling out Brooklyn’s Billy 
Cox on strikes with astonishing zeal, 


had been tossed out by the red- 
faced Conlan. Clint Courtney of 
the Browns was ejected more 


for a quick squawk while others 
are allowed to get away with vio- 
lent blasts. It follows naturally : 
that the ballplayers, having seen so many umpire- 
baiters escape scot-free, take chances they wouldn’t 
risk if they knew for sure they would be tossed out 
of the game and fined. 

(3) Failure of baseball’s top officials to stake out 
a firm policy on the umpiring problem and stick to 
it come hell or high water. 

It isn’t easy, or sensible, to generalize much about 
such a many-sided headache. But we think it is 
wholly safe to say that we would not have had half 
the trouble we did in 1952 if there had been a little 
more firmness on the part of the umpires, backed 
up by a still firmer attitude on the part of each 
league office. You can’t let hot-headed players and 
managers get the idea their tantrums will be tol- 
erated. Neither can you let them think for a 
moment that the league presidents will not back 
up the umpires to the hilt. As soon as you begin to 
give in, you are on your way toward caving in. The 
freshman president of the National League, Mr. 
Warren C. Giles, learned a lot about that last sum- 
mer. His public chastisement of umpire Scotty 
Robb, who promptly resigned and was just as 
promptly hired by the American League, boom- 


iene eee | ee 


than once for much less than 
Yvars was guilty of. Where is the 
firmness and consistency there? 

Another point of interest from the ’52 season was 
the ejection of pitcher Larry Jansen from a game 
by umpire Lee Ballanfant after Jansen allegedly 
had ignored Ballanfant’s warning to stop throwing 
duster pitches. There is more time wasted, more 
bitter arguing provoked, and more senseless risks 


_taken in baseball because of beanballing than for 


any other thing we can think of. Yet it is an ex- 
traordinary rarity for a pitcher to be put out of a 
game for offending in this respect, even though the 
umpire is fully armed with authority to act in such 
cases. If the umpires don’t stick to the rulebook, how 
can they expect the players and managers to do it? 

More strictness all around is the right answer. 
Long, pointless haranguing of umpires should not 
be tolerated. Inequitable treatment of players 
should not be tolerated. Everyone should have a 
clear understanding that the rules are going to be 
enforced as they are written, and any bad rules 
should be wiped off the books. If, for example, the 
league presidents don’t want to outlaw dusters, 
they should get rid of the rule and stop the double- 


talk. At all costs, the umpires must deserve—and ° 


get—tfull respect. 


me, 


J 


a 
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where men and women rode rough- 
shod over danger and death. 
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7. DESERT GOLD. Spine-tingling adventures of men 
and women crazed by the lure of riches. 
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